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INTRODUCTION. 


CONTAINING $47 


An account of 1 various Topics of Lis and : 
Obſervation, which have engaged the attention 


of this Society ſince ws Fablication of the and = o 


Volume. 


[By the SrcarARY,] | 


I conformity with the biennial cuſtom of this Society, 


another volume makes its appearance. Its contents, 
like thoſe of the preceding, are a miſcellaneous arrange 


ment of ſuch articles as, from time to time, were.deemed | 


by the Cpmmittee of © Correſpondence and Enquiry” moſt 


worthy of publick notice. In all collections by a variety 


of hands, there mult of neceſſity be a conſiderable difference 


in point of merit: but it is preſumed. that every.article.of 
the following pages will be found in ſome degree worthy of 


attention, as conducing to the diſſemination of uſeful opi- 


nions and knowledge, and thereby to the improvement of | 


the country. 


aii XT 0 


policy of far diſtant connections, it was never the defign of 
this local eſtabliſhment to take a very active part: and in- 


deed the ſcite of its activity, if ſuch had been its views, - 
muſt have precluded it from any ſanguine hopes of ſucceſs. 


The department of Agriculture was known to. be ſo in- 
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portant in itſelf, and ſo productive of diſcoyery, that the 
publick-ſpirited gentlemen who firſt aſſociated under the 
title of the Bath Agricultural Society, could not have formed 


to themſelves the expectation of living to ſee their efforts in 
that line carried even to the borders of maturity. Some of 
them, however, have lived to find themſelves congratulated 
by their countrymen at home, and by the lovers of improve- 


ment abroad, with conſiderable fucceſs in the objects of 


their purſuit. Thus animated with increaſing hopes of uſe - 


fulneſs, they continue their ſupport. And though morta- 
lity has removed many members, and choice and other cir- 
cumſtances have removed others, during a lapſe of near 


twenty years—the ſurvivors haye the ſatisfaction to ſee i 
themſelves gradually joiried by a greater number, and thoſe . i 


from the moſt intelligent and opulent ranks. The corre- 
ſpondence of the Society having conſtantly increaſed, the 


expences of publication, experiment, patronage, and re: 


ward, have augmented in proportion. Anf though the 
annual income (never large) has increaſed confiderably, the 
funds have not yet accumulated ſo far as to enable this 8b- 


ciety to do, by pecuniary exertions, what has been more 


happily in the power of the ing” Societies of London, and 


of Dublin. 
In the origin of the inſtitution, it was reaſonably ſuppoſed 
that a Society like this would be remembered in the final 
bequeſts of ſome gentlemen of opulence, who might wiſh 
to extend their encouragement to favourite objects beyond 
the period of their lives—and the hint has been continued 
in the Premium- Books, annually printed. But it happened 
that about nineteen years paſſed over before an inſtance of 
' ſuch a bequeſt occurred. At the end of that period the 
Society received a letter from the Executors- n its 


members, | 
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members, the late — W1LLtaM BENSON Eani, eſq;_ N 
of Sarum, that he had leſt the Society one hundred guineas. : 
This generous donation has been directed to be comme- = 

morated in gold letters, on a tablet placed in the Society's 
principal room—and it is not ſo placed without hope that 
if ney excke-in ˙ ghatiazen Gmiler infiances of poblcs 
generoſity. 

| It may poſſibly be pleaſing to ſome of the readers of this 

e- volume who are not members, and to members who from 

a- their diſtance are unable to attend the meetings and buſineſs 

of their brethren, to know what are the topics which of 

late have principally engaged their attention. They have 

ſeen, in common with numerous well-wiſhers to their coun- 

u y, the laudable endeavours uſed by the Board of Agri: 
culture, to aſcertain the real ſtate of the lands of England, 
Scotland, and Wales; and have not been wanting to lend 
their aſſiſtance, by encouraging their moſt capable members 
to be aiding and aſſiſting in that moſt uſeful undertaking. *» 

And having long had in contemplation, the great advan- | 
tages which they conceived muſt reſult from a more general 
incloſure of open, arid eſpecially of neglactad open lands, 
through the kingdom, it was with peculiar ſatisfaction that 
they found the views of the Board extended to ſo grand an 
object. Actuated by ſuch ſentiments, this Society was 
early and earneſt in a petition to Parliament, to favour the 
bringing in of propoſitions for a general Ineloſure Bill: and 
although that buſineſs has not yet been matured into the 
paſſing of an act; and ſome ſpeculative differences of 'opi- 
nion may poſſibly have operated, may continue to operate, 

and may occafion ſome delay; - it is hoped that every mein 
ber of the Legiſlature will give it ſo full a conſideration as; 3 
to be able to n of the mealure and | 
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is preſumed the conſequence will then be, a ſufficient convic- 


tion, in the majority of Parliament, to inſure ultimate ſucceſs! 


It will not be diſbelieved by the candid reader, that there is 
in this Society a very reſpectable number of Gentlemen, 
whoſe talents and practical purſuits had qualified them to 


form a ſound opinion: and that the almoſt unanimous vote 


of the large annual meeting of 1795, in favour of the peti- 
tion, was in itſelf a ſtrong proof of the propriety of the ſtep 


they took. Fortified by ſuch immediate authority, it will 


not be deemed preſumptuous in the writer of this intro- 
duction, if he uſes the ſanction he poſſeſſes, and indulges x 


little of the ardour of his own mind, in here diſcuſſing a 


ſubject, which he has much at heart, and about which his 


thoughts have been neceſſarily employed. It is certain that 
though in the late alarming dearneſs of proviſions, and of 
bread- corn eſpecially, a large majority of our country- 


N men ſeemed decided. in opinion, that a general incloſure 


would inſure the greateſt improvement of waſte and neg- 


lected lands; ſome few. perſons of good ſenſe, and much 


philanthropy, are continuing to doubt the wiſdom of the 
meaſure in queſtion. 


When we conſider that ſuch ads india ho. 
man reaſon, that a diverſity of opinion has prevailed on 


almoſt every ſubject which has engaged general notice, how- 


ever clear and obvious it may have been to the common 


ſenſe of mankind; it will not appear marvellous that this 


attempt ſhoyld not have, furniſhed an exception. But we 
owe to the. cauſe even of abſtract truth, many occaſional 


endeavours to ſet it in a clear light; and to a ſubje& ſo 


much connected with practical advantage and comfort, we 
certainly owe our -endeavours to diveſt it as much as we 
can of mn. and thoſe errors in which inattention or 


ms 
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on the preſent occaſion; and ſo feeling, have a lively motive 
to plead for, what appears to this Society, 6— Gn 
in the cauſe of national happineſs! i 

| have been aſi, in common with other advocates fo 


incloſure, with ſeveral objections; as, 


£; P | 


« lands, on which many poor country people have been long 


« accuſtomed to maintain their families, (by raiſing geeſs | 


and fowls, keeping a few cows for milk, breeding calves 


<« for ſale, breeding and keeping ſmall horſes, mules, and 


« aſſes, for various purpoſes, and rearing pigs for ſale and 


« for their families) would entirely deſtroy this ſpecies of | 


maintenance, and involve multitudes of fuch perſons in 
„ new difficulties and wretchedneſs, almoſt to extirpation. 


Some are ready warmly to contend, alſo, That this 


mode of occupying a part of the lands of the kingdom 


„ was the principal remaining check we had againſt the 
. and incomting Bucks of 
„farms. 


Theſe ojecion are un. fh lac. becul ti prope 7 


they ſhould be fully conſidered, 


If, n ade cnc | 


dent, that the comfort and rational happineſs of the claſs of 
perſons alluded to, were dependent upon their fo living, and 
ſo uſing the common and waſte lands around them; ſtill 
an important queſtion would ariſe, I bether the land was 
ſo occupied as to be compatible with the intereſts of the far 
' greater number of poor perſons, who are obliged to live ather- 
wiſe? And if the anſwer muſt be in the negative, it would 
follow, on the principles both of ſtrict juſtice and philan- 


thropy, that ſuch a ſyſtem ſhould be changed. Now this 
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is clearly the fact; for it is demonſtrable by argument, * 
abundantly confirmed by experience, that ſuch lands, when 
incloſed and improved, (and great improvement is the con- 
ſequence of incloſure) will yield abundantly more produce 
per acre in graſs, and abundantly more value in corn, and 
other intervening crops, than they ever did, or could do, in 


their open and neglected ſtate. This is a fact too evident 


to be-denied. And if a greater quantity of food be pro- 
duced, is it produced to be eaten or deftroyed? To be 
eaten moſt certainly; and that chiefly for the ſubſiſtence of 
man, immediately or remotely; that is, partly for imme- 
diate conſumption as human food ; and partly for the fab- 
ſiſtence of a greater number of cows, to produce milk, 
butter, and cheeſe; and for feeding a greater number of 
| horned cattle, ſheep, and ſwine, for the general conſumption 
of the country. The greater the number raiſed and fed, 

the greater muſt be the number brought to market—and in 
proportion to ſuch a ſupply at 'market, will be the general 
reduction of prices for all the different articles: juſt as the 
plenty of manufactured goods, brought to market, or 
brought-into the general ſtock, will tend to keep down the 
prices reſpectively, be the manufacture what it will. The 
manufactures of Mancheſter and other great towns may 
ſerve as a proof of this, notwithſtanding the prodigious ex- 
portation of thoſe commodities. This argument from fact 
Will appear the more concluſive to our purpoſe, when it is 
conſidered, that the different articles of corn are poſitively: 
prohibited from exportation, till the price falls to a certain 
ſtandard, which is generally conſidered as ſufficiently low. 
Whenever the price riſes again above the ſtandard, expor- 

tation ceaſes by the act of Parliament. The language of 
| I indeed, is not uncommoti, in dear times, that, 
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notwithſtanding this act, exportation — * the coun- 


try is deprived of its food, by the baſeneſs of individuals, 


and the ſupineneſs of government. This is a complaint 
in which the multitude is always ready to join, on ſuppoſed 
or no evidence; and ſometimes, as lately,* againſt the great- 
eſt probability. It is not always certain that the wiſe pro- 


viſions of the act can with the moſt rigid ſtrictneſs be in- . 
forced, and their object ſecured, in a maritime country like 


this, and in a time of general ſcarcity, ariſing from the 


failure of erops, and the confuſion of warfare: it is not in 
human wiſdom and vigilance wholly to prevent illicit con- 
duct. But in the matter before us, let thoſe who would 


that when corn will pay for clandeſtine exportation at high 
prices, and at the riſk of forfeiture, it is a proof that want 
has invaded the dwellings of ſome human beings, who muſt 


either be fed or periſh} This thought may be extraneous, 
but it lies in a little room, and will not be deemed improper - 


by the beſt friends of humanity. If, however, the voice of 


complaint has been frequently heard againſt clandeſtine ex- 
ports, under circumſtances of ſmaller produce, we have from 


argument for adopting ſuch a ſyſtem 


of managing our land, as will moſt ſpeedily and effectually 


ſecure a larger. 


Were it true, that by STEER ORE efforts of 
poor perſons, inhabiting the borders of commons and 
waſtes, a greater number of young cattle, ſheep, and pigs, 

are brought into exiſtence, than would be by regular farmers 


cultivating ſuch lands in aftate of incloſure, (which idea 
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portant queſtions: Can they be likely to be ſo good in their 
kinds? Have ſuch perſons equal advantages of giving their 
fock the neceſſary ſupply of regular food and nouriſhment, even 

in ſummer, for duly puſhing their growth before winter; 
and eſpecially in winter to preſerve them from flunting, and 
the various maladies to which young flock, in barren and 
Jwampy ſituations, without fodder, without litter, and withqut 
covering, are continually expeſed It is obvious, that, from 
ſuch want of advantages, the hopes of thoſe poor perſons are 
often diſappointed, to their own immediate diſtreſs, and the 
\ ultimate loſs to the community at large. Even in rare 
inſtances more favourable to their views, and where ann = 
local advantages and comparatively, greater ſkill and care 2 
they happen to have been more ſucceſsful- in the ſummer 
ſeaſon, they »w/? in general bring their ſtock to market be- 
fore or in the ſeverity of winter; and being obliged to ſell, 
muſt fell at ſuch prices as their more opulent neighbours 
will give them: If at high prices, it is a proof of general 
dearneſs, to which a too-confined cultivation has doubtleſs 
contributed; if at low or middling prices, they ſeldom are” 
gainers by their purſuits—for having been obliged to ſub- - 
fiſt partly on credit till the ſeaſon of ſelling, they are rarely 
able to do more than pay their debts at laſt. The be- 
ginning of. the year found them poor—the end commonly 
leaves them ſo. And unleſs they happen to be under a 
ſtronger moral reſtraint, than their ſtation and habits in 
life are favourable to, they are, tempted to aſſiſt them- 
ſelves through the winter, by - poaching, purloining, and 
_ creeping again into debt: for in general they have no 
regular habits of labour for themſelves, their wives, or their 
children. Thus they too frequently degenerate from 
bad to worſe, and ſet a looſe and eee 
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the diſtricts in 3 Such perſons are too often 


found to be horſe or ſheep-ſtealers, and nocturnal ravagers 


of field crops, gardens, and hen-rooſts: And hence, by ex- 
citing juſt fears among regular farmers and village houſe- _ 


Llerpers, of having their property plundered, theſe perſons 
are diſcouraged from raiſing for market thoſe ſmall articles of 


proviſion, which otherwiſe their diſpoſition would induce 


them to raiſe, in greater abundance! 


All claſſes, it is certain, afford ſome. 3 Vi 


management, and ſuperior rectitude; otherwiſe ſociety would 


more rapidly degenerate into wickedneſs and barbariſm, not- 


' withſtanding the neceſſary controul of laws; and charity 


would induce us to hope that individuals may be found, in 
the claſs alluded to, to whom theſe ſtrictures will not apply. 
But if we compare the generality of thoſe remote and in- 
« dependent @ttagers,” ſo frequently pleaded for, with ſuch 


as are regularly employed in country labour, or with the 


active labourers in trades and manufactures, we ſhall cer- 


tainly find, on the whole, that the former are greatly loſers 


by the compariſon, in morals, in-reputation, and in domeſtic 


comfort. Neither does the miſchief end with them, but, 


is extended into national eee, en eee 


malignant nature! 


Another objection which ſeveral e . | 
have urged, in the conyerſations with which I have been 
favoured, on the topic in queſtion, is this˖ | 

. 246.5 That the commonable lands, in many:unindoled | 
« parts, now bearing abundance of grain, would be thrown 


too much into the power of the occupiers; for that they, 
L in order to leſſen the burden of tithes, would be induced 
to convert arable into paſture, becauſe by ſuch converſion 
1 wy could make more of ſuch Hands, which would mate- 
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with thoſe of corn, might ſupply the place of all argument 
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" y! leſſen the growth of corn, to the very great injury of 
& the community; and that late experience of the high 
« price of grain proves, that the country cannot ſpare ay 

4 part of its arable.” _ 

On the ſtrength or ſuppoſed ſtrength of this objection, 
ſeveral gentlemen actually refuſed ſigning the petition to 
Parliament from this. Society, for a general Incloſure Bill. 
Narrow and inconcluſive reaſoning! Let us appeal to the 
common ſenſe of mankind in general, and to the recollec- 
tion of the aforeſaid gentlemen in particular, Ny at any 
time has the farmer changed his arable into permanent paſture ? 
< Becauſe,” ſay they themſelves, © he can make more of i it, 
« tithes being leſſened, — and the demand for the produce of 
« paſture is ſuppoſed to be increaſed.” . For the preſent, we 
will wave the conſideration of z:thes, that we may mention 


them more diſtinaly by and by, and combat here the ge- 


neral reaſoning,” becauſe he cam make more of his land in 
« paſture. And is not this very reaſon a clear proof that 
the country wants ſuch additional paſture? Had there been 
no ſuch want, no ſuch ſußerior demand, for that kind of 
produce, the land would not yield the ſuperior profit. The 


demand at market proves the want, and jaſtifies the change— 


and a progreſſive change too, till the profits become more 
equal. And it is moſt certain that ſuch a change will be con 
tinued, ſo long as the ſtimulus of grefter profit laſts. High 
as the price of corn has been, our argument fuppoſes, and 
it is notorious, that the produce of paſture lands, in milk, 


butter, cheeſe, and meat, has been high alſo, - has advanced to 


a ſerious and alarming height, calling aloud for an addition 


to that ſort of land, in order to increaſe the quantity of its 


produce. The prices of thoſe articles now, on a comparifon 
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on this ſubject. The prices of corn are again very eonſider· 


paſture produce. How has this ſuddenly happened — plainly 
becauſe, high as paſture produce was, the call for corn had 


become more loud and alarming, and the good ſenſe of the 


farmer prompted him innnediately to give an additional quan- 
tity of his land and labour to the increaſe of corn. He 


| ſuppoſed, with reaſon, that ſuch a change would, in its turn, 


pay him better. Much, undoubtedly, i is due to the laudable 
exertions of government, in offering liberal bounties for the 
importation of corn and rice, which produced by anticipa- 
tion a conſiderable check in the prices, and afterwards a _ 
moſt ſeaſonable ſupply; the enterpriſing ſpirit of our mer- 
chants, quickened by the alarm in the nation, fo far ſeconded 


| the exertions of government, as to effect importations from 


eountries where grain and rice were high. for indeed they 
were no where cheap, and inſtead of gain, much partial 
loſs muſt have fallen on many importers. Thus the 
general reaſoning of farmers, and We ee of mer - 
chants, concurred to the ſame end. 

Whether a general ſcarcity in moſt Fo countries, 
(where the popular c mplaint of large farms, and over- 
grown farmers, ca be aſſumed as the cauſe) has 
ariſen from the waſte of warfare in Europe, from unſkilful 


farming, from the too ſmall quantity of land in tillage, 


or from a combination of moſt of thoſe cauſes, the con- 
ſideration is ſtill ſerious, and demands all poſſible attention. 
But let it be remembered, as a maxim moſt. ſound and 


general, that ſcarcity of grain has not been, cannot have been, 


occaſioned by a culpable mgle@ of individuals ts cultivate the 
growth of -grain, in preference to paſture. Such could not 
poſhibly have been the fact, unleſs ideas of compenſation 
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can be ſuppoſed to have become inverted, and that there 


_ exiſted a combination, or an abſurdity of policy, through 
different countries, to realize a e emolument, in ue 
ference to a greater. 5 
General and b as the preſent taſte for oY 


cultural improvements is, among perſons of property and 


leiſure, it is but too probable that the quantity of land in 
cultivation through Europe, and in this country eſpecially, 
is tos fmall,, This probable evil was, moſt benevolently and 
| hudably, propaſed to be obviated at home, by the proviſions - 
of ajgeneral incloſure bill. And by ſuch proviſions for 


ſpeedy and eaſy incloſure, and conſequently for additional 
cultivation, the moſt conſiderate perſans are firmly of opi- 


nion, that the grand object af he oommon wiſh, a full 


ſupply of grain, is to be accompliſhed. - 
In the view of common ſenſe, this ſeems wi. et 


and ſure method (under Providence) of accompliſhing the 


object of the general deſire. For, let it be ſuppoſed for a 
moment, however unreaſonably, that the caſual difficulties, 


been decaſioned by too great an appropriation. of land to 


arable diſtricts: let it be ſuppoſed, that ſo large a quantity 


as two millions of acres would, under ſuch an act, be even 
permanently ſo converted; and that ſuch a ſcale of conver- 


fion to paſture would anſwer the ends of emolument to the 
perſons ſo changing it; that emolument could ariſe from no 


bother ſource than the aggregate choice and demand of the 
publick. The choice of food is the natural, and even the 
moral right, of individuals in a community. Exceſs, glut- 
tony; and waſte, in the articles of ſubſiſtence, are the main 


and ſcarcity of this country, in the article of grain, have 


_ paſture; and that the effect of incloſing commionable lands 
would be, the ſtill greater converſion to paſture of ſuch 


+ 
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evils, under this topic, of which we could have a aboard 
int to complain; or to which any warrantable reſtraining 
WT policy could be directed. But we do not make this hypo- 
tetical conceſſion in favour of ſo converting two millions 
of acres, at any riſk of leſſening the-arable produce of this 
country: moſt certainly not! To twice the amount of this 
quantity of additional paſture, we are warranted in contend- 


in the light of a moſt valuable acquifitionz and ſtill only as 


are ſet down in the County Surveys, which do ſo much 
credit to the Board of Agriculture, at more than twenty 
millions of acres ! Let us fuppoſe that only. one half of this 


arable culture the two millions of acres, which a timorous 
reaſoner may ſuppoſe to have been miſapplied; but, after 


and to give additional labour for additional hundreds of 


or who may hereafter be born into exiſtence. To this con- 
ſideration may be added another, of no trivial importance, 
viz. That by the ineloſure and cultivation of one ten mil- 
lions of acres, the other ten millions will become of double, 
and perhaps treble the. v Equence, "_ n i 


conjugal 'union,—now, alas! but too lamentably obſtructed, 
r and of mo- 


ing that the country may go; that it may be looked on 


a part of a much greater, within our reach The waſte 
and uncultivated lands in England, Scotland, and Wales, 


quantity is capable of being incloſed, and brought into new - 
cultivation! On this hypotheſis we can not only replace to 


giving (if wanted) another two millions to paſture, we ſhall 
have fix millions in ſtore for the operation of the plough, 


thouſands of peaſantry, now ſuppoſed to be ſeantily employed, 


f 
| 
| 


which they may. be gradually applied. ark NA 
Here let the philanthropiſt employ his mind; onks antici- 
pate new/encouragements to the virtue and endearments of 


rality, : 


* 
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rality, in the lower ranks of ſociety ! For with 41 the boaſted 
glory of Britiſh arms, and Britiſh commerce, unnumbered 
thouſands of fellow-beings, who might flouriſh in our fields, 
ſeem now to be only born to the miſerable alternative of un · 
natural ſolitude, or vicious and barbarous intercourſe! Here 
let the manufacturer and the merchant, who are emulous of 
the moſt honourable purſuits, in their reſpective ſtations, 
anticipate the means of employment, on the moſt ſolid and 
liberal foundations. Here let the owner of lands, inſtead of- 
fearing (if it were morally allowable to fear) a depreciation 
of his property, anticipate a ſtable and ſubſtantial value to 
his fields, his mountains, and his vallies Here let the go- 
vernment of theſe countries, wiſely defirous of cultivating 


peace, of augmenting ſecurity, internal ſtrength, and national 


greatneſs, lay the only ſure and permanent foundation, on 
which to riſe from the calamity of warfare, into the proper 
dignity of our peculiar ſituation, Here let the advocates 
for chriſtian morality, who take into their account the uſe- 
fulneſs of ſteady, honeſt, and laborious induſtry, ground the 
moſt auſpicious arguments, for the renewal of thoſe moral 
bonds and virtues, which they have ſo long and ineffectually 
been heard to deplore the want of !—It is a general com- 
plaint, not only among the moſt ſerious profeſſors of reli- 
gion, but among reflecting perſons of various deſcriptions, 
that amid the ſplendor of arts and ſciences, of foreign 
commerce, and the luxury conſequent on national wealth; 
internal poverty and wretchedneſs, among the inferior claſſes, 
are too little alleviated, till by accident they become ſubjects 
of hoſpitals and infirmaries; ; theſe indeed are frequent and 
noble edifices—and their endowments and ſupport do credit 
to the ſympathy of the Engliſh people. But it has been 
lamented, with ſome colour of _ that a- n delibe- 
rate, 
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. te, and provident benevolence of mind, is leſs characte- | 
ick of Engliſh feeling, than the occaſional and extraor- 
linary. This remark, if well founded, is yet far from diſ- 
couraging; it admits a noble capacity and a noble diſpoſition, 
for extraordinary exertion ; and from. which we may hope 
for noble, generous, and comprehenſive improvements. J4- 
The frequent ignorance, and diſſoluteneſs of manners, 
WS conſequent on a precarious income in country villages; and 
= a neceſſary reſort of multitudes of young perſons to cities and 
Ss towns, have been too little the objects of publick attention. 
The want of agricultural employments, and other comfort- 
le inducements to a country life, will always, without a 
radical improvement in our domeftic policy, continue to pro- 
= duce and augment this national infelicity> The dirt and 
indigence in which numbers of our country cottagers live, 
forming a mortifying contraſt to the allurements of towns 


young perſons: hence their too frequent migration from 
the diſtricts of their nativity their inticements to depre- 
dation, proſtitution, and the numerous evils of a crowded 
life. To remedy theſe evils, it is to be lamented that coun- 
try gentlemen, and other conſiderable land- owners, Are ſo 
little attentive to rural policy in the improvement of cot- 
tages, and the annexation of ſmall pieces of land, for or- 
| chards and gardens, thereby to allure and fix the moſt active 
and uſeful of the peaſantry:— An increaſe of whoſe number, 
even in the preſent ſtate of our agriculture, would often be 
found of great importance to the ſeaſonable management of 
our fields—for expeditious ſowing, weeding, hoeing, and 
getting in of all ſorts of crops. - To the general want of 
hands, for thoſe various purpoſes, may be attributed much 


2 R 


and cities, occaſion a too common diſcontent and diſguſt in "IP 
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INTR DUCTION. 


the delay, damage, and ſcarcity, which 1 hon conftanly 


1 of. 

An increaſe of the W of well inſtructed labourers, 
is confeſſedly much wanted; and nothing can bid fairer for 
a general alteration in this important matter, than a new oc- 
caſion for building cottages, and ſetting examples of neat- 
neſs, and comfortable accommodation. Such new occaſions 


muſt naturally ariſe among the effects of a general incloſure 


of waſte and neglected lands. When we conſider modern 
improvements, in the elegant ſimplicity of building, which 
has taken place of late years, and the emulation in uſeful 
arrangement and taſte, which a general opportunity would 
occaſion, we may venture to predict the moſt pleaſing and 


happy effects from ſuch an occurrence. The new and ex- 


tenſive example would naturally become a marked excellence 


in the country. As the occaſional improvement of a few 


houſes in an old and incommodious town, leads gradually 
to more general neatneſs, (when repairs become wanted) 
ſo the old country cottages and miſerable huts, in which in 
dolence, dejection, diſeaſe, and indelicacy, have been long 
propagated, will gradually become improved and re- built; 
and the allotment of land for uſeful garden purpoſes will 


become increaſed, to the improvement of the inhabitants in 


the eſſential articles of induſtry, health, decency, order, and 
contentment! The country would thus by degrees, and 
perhaps not by ſlow ones neither, acquire a new face nab 


 vilization, reſpectability, and ornament. 


And here let me ſpeak with confidence- on 5 very im- 
portant advantage to the poor, and to the nation, which I 


am well aſſured would reſult from the intended powers and 


proviſions of a general incloſure bill,—the direct oppoſite of 
what ſome ſuſpicious minds would perſuade us is intended! 
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They would predict a ſtill greater proportional increaſe of 
Large farms, and thereby a ſerious injury inftead of a ſervice 
to the country, No ſuch diviſion is deſigned; no fuch di- 


viction of the propriety. of increaſing the number bf ſmall 
and middle-fized farms, the numerous unequal interefts to 
be provided for in the diviſion of lands, would neceſſarily 
occaſion a very frequent allotment of ſmall parcels, in fuch 


offices, and cottages, to render them uſefuf, But in addition 

Wo this natural reſult of a publick meafure, it is to be con- 
cdered that one prominent feature of that meaſure is in- 
ended to be—a /trong recommendation, that a large addition 
co the ſmall and middling farms of the country fhall be 
carefully made. It is not in the power of human foreſight 
to determine the-preciſe proportion of ſuch additional ſmall 
farms to the large ones: and the ſubject muſt, from its 
nature, be left in a conſiderable degree to the preſumed good 
ſenſe and publick fpirit of the perſons to be inveſted with 
the authority; but from that good ſenſe and publick fpirit, 
accompanied by a conſtant recollection of the general wiſh, 
it cannot be reaſonably doubted but that the proportions 
will be greatly altered. Without trying the effects of this 
publick plan, it is certain that no new and falutary arneſio- 
ration can be expected Ei wes ly er greens 
benefit may be relied om with confidence. But fi | 
the worſt poſſible: ſuppoſing the /raff beneficial policy, in 
the article of diviſion, to obtain, contrary to all probability, 
viz. that additional large farms were to be generally adopt- 
ed—ſtill this would not be a reaſon why the meaſure of a 
general inclofure bill ſhould not be preferred to the preſent 
. 6 0 wel A great addition 
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vifon could naturally follow: for, befide the general con- 


fituations as to require the erection of ſmall farm-houſes, . 
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of large farms through the country might not give due ſcope 
to a deſirable increaſe of ſober, induſtrious, hardy, and va- 
luable heads of families, in ſtations which may be frequently 
attainable by an induſtrious labourer, and of courſe be con- 
ſidered as the publick reward of active, unaſſuming uſeful- 
neſs; but ſuch an addition, as being abundantly more pro- 
ductive, and as calling for a more numerous peaſantry, would 
be infinitely better than the preſent ſtate of things. It would 
be, at any rate, a grand addition to our means of increaſing 
the quantity of farming produce—and the immenſe addi- 
tional ſtore muſt inevitably tend to the counteraction of 
monopoly: for beyond certain moderate limits, ſuch mo- 
nopoly could not go, but at the hazard, not only of loſs, 
but of ruin to the parties concerned. This principle is 
clear, and its effect certain, as any mathematical demon- 
| tration |! - 

Taking it for — that for reaſons aligned, and from 
the reflections of the intelligent reader, an alteration in 
the general face of this country will appear deſirable, and 
indeed neceſſary; I may, perhaps, be indulged in enlarging 
a little further on my favourite part of the ſcheme—a part 
on which too much has never been ſaid, or can be faid, till 
experiment ſhall have ſuperſeded the uſe of argument: I 
mean the improvement of cottage-building, and the building of 
convenient houſes and offices for ſmall farmers. Theſe have been 
topicks of the Society's continued notice, and indeed of. its 
ſolicitude. The plans already given in for cottages and gar- 
dens—and the premiums offered for plans of ſmall as well 
as large farm-houſes and offices, ſpeak this. And itis with 
pleaſure I can remark, that in my intercourſes with the pub- 
lick I have found thoſe objects generally applauded, however 
moonſiderable the further effects have been. 8 1 
Coſuy 
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Coſtly and ſuperb buildings in cities, and lis 
anſions in the country, are objects of general admiration. 
bey are conſidered as the nobleſt external ornaments of 
Wiſhed life. They excite the commendation of foreigners, 
ho often bring a bias from the manſions of mbnkiſh ſu- 
erſtition, and the ſplendid diſtinctions of a feudal ariſtoera- 
Elegant edifices, thickly reared, are the conſtant theme 
exultation among ourſelves: the degree of that exul- 
tion too often borders on a miſchievous vanity, and ex- 
tes an injurious emulation. Emulation of magnificence, 
the ſtile of accommodation, is generally unfavourable ta 
prals, and (by the ſureſt of all conſequences) to human 
ppineſs. A ſuperb and coſtly edifice is a cumberſome 
icle of property in itſelf, and is often gradually augmented, 
d a ſize and to a ſtyle of ſplendour, incompatible with the 
general intereſts of the owner and his family, rendering 
Joubly diſadvantageous the principle of primogeniture, which 
however defenſible on the ſcore of family conſequence) is 
itſelf ſufficiently embarraſſing to numerous families. 
he tax laid on poſterity for the ſupport, of ſolitary gran- 
eur, is often found irkſome; and to ſupport, with a ſup- 
oſed conliftency, the dignity of family poſſeſſions, leads 
nto numerous expences, unfavourable to the preſent com. 
bit, and future ſecurity of the occupier. Hence the in- 
umbrance of eſtates, where they cannot be ſold and ſuc- 
Wcflive ſales; where they can, till the manſion is no longer 
upportable. The ſtately building goes to decay, and ei- 
her becomes an unappropriate and. dilapidated farm-houſe, 
or is totally abandoned and pulled down on account of the 
veight of its repairs. To build another farm-houſe on a 
itable ſcale, is incompatible with the finances of the owner 
d at once to get rid of the inconvenience, the land is let 
| r in 
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in conneQion 'with an adjoining farm! And hence, per- 
haps, more than from many other ſingle cauſes, we may date 
the accumulating evil, fo much complained of, the prefent 
diſproportion of immoderately large farms This occurrence, 
although too obvious to have eſcaped the notice of others, 
ſeemed alſo too obvious a part of our ſubject to be paſſed 
over without remark. And although it be of a nature for 
which a general remedy cannot be expected, if politically to 
be wiſhed, yet the conſideration of it, by the way, may at 


leaſt have a uſeful tendency. An extreme reverſe of this 


ſuppoſed evil may be equally unfavourable to the common 


intereſts of the country. The golden mean has been de- 


ſervedly celebrated in theory, and will never be found un- 


falutary in practioe. We may fafely conclude this part of 


our remarks, by obſerving, that, among men of moderate 


landed poſſeſſions, where one has lived to lament his caution 
| in the expences of unneceffary building, many have had 


cauſe to blame their profuſion ! 


Among the objects rer 
diſtrict, one of the moſt conſpicuous and ſtriking is a well- 


deſigned, well-proportioned, ſmug, and ſimple manſion, with) 


ſuitable offices, adapted to the conſequence of a ſubſtantial 
land-owner, or wealthy yeoman, without neceſſarily impreſs- 
ing on the mind the idea of expenſive ſplendour id luxury. 

The next in order, more uſeful, becauſe required to be 
more frequent, and ſcarcely adapted to give leſs pleaſure, is 
the plain, neat, convenient, and well-proportioned farm 
houſe, and homeſted. "Theſe are buildings which, generally 
ſpeaking, can never be out of uſe—can never be either 
an incumbrance on the Jand or on the country. The ex- 


pence of their preſervation is eaſy; and in general the pre- 


| ſervation of farm- and offices, by the tenant, may 


be made one teſt of his rthineſs to have his leaſe renewed. 
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In caſes where lands are to be incloſed, new farms to be 
formed, and new buildings to be erected, a judicious choice 
of ſituation, with regard to that of the lands, and allo re- 
ſpeNing water, healthineſs, and warmth for cattle, is a firſt 
object, and of great and laſting importance. Under this 
idea, ſmaller objects, as nearneſs to a ſtone quarry, to an old 
orchard,-or to a few caſual walls or buildings, ſhould be 
made to give way—for it is often evident that farm-houſes 
are ſo inconveniently placed, perhaps originally to fave a firſt 
expence of 50l. as to make a farm of moderate fize full 501. 
per annum leſs valuable to a good farmer, The community 
in ſuch caſes always ultimately ſuffers. A complete pre- 
vious plan and eſtimate of the whole, are indiſpenſable to the 
builder's ſecurity and ſatisfaction. By ſuch prudent pro- 
cedure, it is reaſonably concluded, that the adaptation of 
the buildings to the land, may in general be ſo complete as 
almoſt to inſure their tranſmiſſion together from one genera- 
tion to another—and that with the fatisfaQtion that their 
connection is compatible with the greateſt uſefulneſs in the 
-diſtrit, and to the community. Theſe conveniencies and 
benefits have often engaged the conſideration, and indeed 
the ſalicitude of this Society, perhaps never more oppor- 
tunely than at the preſent period. And though opinions 
experienced and practical men wall not be deemed impro- 
perly introduced in a book of this fort; nor will a well- 
meaning Secretary be conſidered as impertinently employed 
in purſuing ſuch ſentiments. - Under this affurance, I am 
emboldened to continue — ES 


Few 


times on their own eſtates, they have to paſs the abodes of 
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Few opulent country gentlemen are fo ſurrounded by 
grandeur, but that within their neighbourhoods, and ſome- 


poverty, rendered pitiable by incommodious and wretched 


buildings the ſight of which is at once diſguſtful to the 


eye, and diſcreditable to their owners, in proportion as they 
have the power of improvement. I uſe no ſtronger word 
than diſcreditable, becauſe I cannot ſuppoſe that in general 
the defect ariſes ſo much from wilful want of kindneſs, or 

of good policy, as of habitual attention to the ſubject. So 


frequent are the inſtances of gentlemen ſuffering themſelves 
co be drawn eaſily into unneceſſary expences, on trivial oe- 
| cafions, or for trivial objects ſo common their indifference 


to opportunities of emolument, far beyond the expence of 


a new cottage, —that their negle& of ſuch improvements, 


mult be attributed to other cauſes than covetouſneſs ;—nor 
will pride and diſdain account for it. It ſeems to have been 


| conſidered as a thing of courſe, (fo far as it has been con- 
ſidered at all) that poverty of circumſtances, and incommo- 


dious habitation, are in neceſſary connection. But a little 


reflection may. convince an ingenuous mind that, though to 


a certain degree, poverty of circumſtances be neceſſary in 
the laborious claſſes, and is no moral or political evil, yet 


decency at leaſt is deſirable in all our fellow-creatures—and 
that in proportion to the general decency of fervants and 
dependents, is their general uſefulneſs in their ſeveral ſta- 


tions. No reaſoning man expects in an equal degree thoſe 
uſeful qualities, and that comfort, from taking as in- 
mates into his houſe, ſervants who have been in habits of 


dirty living, or who have not attained practical notions of 


cleanlineſs and decorum; as from ſervants of different 


0 
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habits and acquirements. This idea, extended to out-door 
labourers, will hold equally true—and in order to have them 
the moſt actively uſeful in their ſtations to acquit theme . 
ſelves with judgment and dexterity—and indeed with that 
uſeful tafte, which every field employment requires or ad- 
mits, they muſt have acquired ſtrong habits of decency and 
of order. This gives men of every ſtation a bias to exat- 


neſs and propriety, in every part of their labour;—and the _ 


more they have been ſo practically accuſtomed at home, the 
more habitually will they aſpire to excellence abroad. Whe- 
ther the buſineſs to be done be the cleanſing of a ſtable, a 


pen, or a fold for cattle; of a farm-yard, a pond in the field, 


the making or mending of a ditch, the planting or plaſhing 


of a hedge, the grubbing up of weeds or brambles, the 


mending of a road, or whatever elſe in theſe common offices 


of the labourer; any or all of them will be done the better, 


by how! much the labourer has been accuſtomed to value 


conveniencies, and the appearances of neatneſs in and about 
his own dwelling. If he be accompanied in his labour 


of his own children, they will naturally 

of their father—and they will in general 

carry thoſe ideas of uſeful exactneſs, alternately, 
cottage to the field, and from the field to their 
ut-if the cottage be ſo ſmall, or ill-contrived, fo 
ſhattered and miſerable in its lights and covering, and ill- 
accommodated with garden ground, that it. cannot be made 


healthful, pleaſant, or profitable, they have not a reaſonable 


motive to delight in it, or to exerciſe ingenuity and induſtry * 
about it, in their morning and evening hours. Indeed, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, ſuch miſerable cribs have ſeldom any quan- 
tity of ground to exerciſe ingenuity and induſtry upon. A 
piece of potatoe ground is, perhaps, got at a diſtance: — this 
| 7 7 1-1 + | 
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is inconvenient, by occaſioning a waſte of time—it detaches 
too much the eye of the father from his family—if he de- 


lights in his garden, it is in the wrong place—order and 


harmony at his home are the leſs preſerved—his hut is the 


| leaſt object of his liking—it receives no regular ſhare of his 


ſhort attentions—he returns to it in the dark, merely as to 


a den, in which he may lie down - and from which he may 


depart again as ſoqn as he can open his eyes. 
But, give to a young man, about to ſettle in a life of uſe- 


_ country labour, the requiſites for domeſtick fixture and 


enjoyment ; give him, at a reaſonable rent, ſuch as may pay 
the builder four per cent, for his money judiciouſly laid out, 
a cottage, ſimply. but neatly and conveniently built, with 


tuo or three ſleeping- rooms, in one of which his wife may 


lie-in with detached deceney give him a well of water or 
place him by the ſide of a running ſtream—give him at leaſt 


half an acre of adjoining ground—and give him an aſſurance 


of continuance, .and of conſtant employ, on condition of 


his induſtry and general good conduR ; and you will moſt | 
likely lay the foundation.of much happineſs, and much re- 


ſpectability fix for life a faithful and grateful ſervant—and 


add to the ſtrength of the country by the moſt healthy po-. 
pulation, A ſum, perhaps not exceeding 50l. or 6cl. thus 
laid out, at moderate intereſt, may do all this !—For the 
ſum of Sool. or 6001. laid out together, (which to many 
gentlemen would be no inconvenience) or at different times, 
(which to others might be more. agreeable) may be pro- 
duced a little colony of labourers, living in neatneſs and 


comfort; a picture which, in the mind of a benevolent. ob- 


ſerver, would be a more lively and pleaſing ornament than 
all the ſuperfluous horſes, and all the dog-kennels, inthe. 
univerſe. The annual expence of this human, and hu- 


mane 
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mane eſtabliſhment, reckoning the moſt ſtrictly, would 
be only the difference between four per cent. for a ſmall 
ſum of money, and what it might be ſuppoſed to pro- 
duce by other common means, out of trade! Suppoſe 
one per cent, on the average were loſt: this, in figures, 
makes a ſinking on ten cottages, of 51. per annum !-—-Sup- 
poſe, in the extreme, that two per. cent. can be loſt; this 
would not amount to half the expence of one unneceſſary 
horſe—or one foot-boy in livery! But when we conſider 
the advantages of poſſeſſing ſuch a ſet of tenants, as labour- 
ers, and the ſuperior pleaſure of beholding their happineſs; 
the ſcale will abundantly turn in favour of our object. 

Examples of publick ſpirit, and of ſound benevolent po- 
licy, not only excite notice but imitation. And if one gen- 


tleman of fortune in a neighbourhood were to ſet, or begin 


ſuch an example asg this, we need not deſpair of ſeeing that 


example ſoon followed, or indeed of its becoming generally - 
imitated. Such philanthropy and ſound policy would have 
their moſt happy effects: and become the means of gra- 
dually exalting a uſeful country life into that ſimple and pro- | 
per dignity which really belongs to it. It would not be 
laying a foundation for indolence, pride, or arrogance: thoſe | 
inconveniences to ſociety are not to be expected from ren · 
dering laborious men comparatively eaſy and happy. Con- 


ſtant labour is annexed to this diffuſive plan of comfort; 


and it is too neceſſarily a main part of the ſyſtem, and a re- 
gulator of the whole, mam 

independence. a 
The benevolence of many gentlemen may induce them 
to accede to this general reaſoning; but ſome will object to 
the riſque of entailing the expence of a number of poor on 
their manors by ſettling them on their own eſtates. 80 far 
. is founded, rr circumſtances, it 
muſt 
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muſt be admitted to operate as of ſome weight ;—for, however 


generally and fairly the ſcheme would promiſe an exemption 
from incumbrance, by the greateſt probability that ſuch 


tenants would maintain themſelves, and live ſuperior to the 


idea of taking pariſh-pay,—yet from ſevere ſickneſs the 


death of parents—and the ſmallneſs of orphan children, 


ſome inſtances of expence may poſſibly occur: and we muſt 


not expect, under ſuch poſſibilities, that gentlemen will ſtifle 


the objection. But in n inſtances ſimilar improve- 
ments may be made within the bounds of common pariſhes— 
ſtill on their own lands—and that ſufficiently near for gen- 
tlemen to enjoy the pleaſure and partake the benefit of ſuch 
uſeful works in ſociety. But this objection is alſo to be ob- 
viated in another, and in a more generous manner. On a 
ſuppoſition that a gentleman ſhould chuſe to build ten or a 


dozen cottages, as aforeſaid, on the borders of his bn eſtate, 
the pariſh being wholly his own—and that in compliance 
with antient cuſtom, he ſhould be actuated by caution againſt 
the expence of paupers : He might ſecure himſelf from ſuch 
contingent expences, and at the fame time improve the con- 


dition of thoſe families, by erecting them alſo into a club or 
friendly ſociety — that beſt of all proviſions for the caſualties 
of life—that beſt of all means for exciting and continuing 
the ideas of ceconomy, ſobriety, and happineſs. "Theſe ten 
or twelve men, by a contribution of one halfpenny per day 
each, out of their. labour or perhaps two-pence per week, 
would ſoon. eſtabliſh, under their landlord's fuperintendance, 


fuch a fund as would amply ſecure him againſt any ſuch 
contingent expence, either by ſickneſs or death; and be an 


additional ſource of rational delight, to minds capable of de- 
lighting in the happineſs of the ranks, below them. The 


trouble of this mode of proviſion would be the moſt tri- 
fing ſome ons of the cottagers themſelves, as head and 


father 
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father of the colony, by his age, capacity, and ſuperior vir- 
tue, would be pleaſed with the office of collecting the money, 
and keeping the fimple account—or it might be retained, 
with the weekly rent, out of the weekly pay, by the perſons. | 
paying them their wages. "This plan may not only. be con- 
ſidered as a rational mode of preventing cottagers from be- 
coming burdenſome to the manor or diſtrict in which they 
reſide, but it would be ſetting a practical example of that 
mode of altering the general condition and proſpects of the 


— poor which are now truly alarming and which the enor- 

en- mous burden and increaſe of the poor's rate proclaim aloud 

ach ' mult be altered, or the growing conſequences will be inſup- 

ob- portable to the middling claſſes ——It has been contended, 

na with the ſtrongeſt appearance of truth, by ſeveral ingenious 

ra writers, —it has been proved by the writings and practice of 

ate, others, —and particularly by that able writer and moſt be- 

ace MW nevolent man, Mr. Pxw, of Shafteſbury, that the plan of 

nſt ſuch contribution, aided by the friendly care and aſſiſtance 

ch of a few perſons of ſteady diſcretion, in the different diſtricts 

n- through the nation, would totally change the face of the 

or country, and redeem the whole maſs of poor from that | 4 
ies uretchedneſs in which they too generally live, and to which 4 
ng the preſent ſyſtem of ſupport naturally tends! | > 
en The late dear ſeaſons, to which we have already alluded, 

ay ſuggeſted the neceſſity, as moſt of our readers will remember, 

k, of finding temporary ſubſtitutes for wheat - flour in making 

X, bread. Under thoſe circumſtances, ſo much the ſubject of 

ch alarm through the country, it was to be expected that this 

an Society ſhould give its attention to ſuch topicks of cxconomy. 7 55 
e- The mixture of equal parts of good barley and wheat, of BY 
he good wheat, barley, and rye, and even. in ſome caſes with a a 
i- m_ mixture af bean- flour, it has * long known, 
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would ik a hearty nutritious . ſuch bread as 
would not only ſuffice to carry the bulk of a country, with 
cauſe of thankfulneſs, through a ſeaſon of ſcarcity, but ſome 
of thoſe mixtures might be deemed even pleaſant for com- 


mon uſe. To thoſe mixtures, it is well known, a large num- 


ber of perſons in country places had ſucceſsful and ſeaſon- 
able recourſe. I ſay ſeaſonable, becauſe, however popular 


opinion might vary, as it certainly did, about the real or 


ſuppoſed ſcarcity of wheat in the laſt two years, it was a fact 
undoubted by many diligent and candid enquirers, that the 


ſcarcity of wheat was real; and but for the reſort to ſubſti- 


tutes, and bounties for importation, muſt have been more 


{ſeverely felt. But there was one article of farming produce, 


which within the laſt twenty years has become abundant 
beyond what our forefathers had any expectation of, and 


which is now deſervedly recommended as of prodigious na- 


tional importance, i. e. the article of potatoes: to the uſe of 


this article in bread it was to be expected much regard ſhould 
be paid—and the fact was ſo. This Society was not want- 


ing to promote experiments which ſeveral of its moſt active 


members were aſſiduous in making, to aſcertain the degree 
of utility reſulting from the beſt proportions of ſuch a mix- 
ture, and the degree of advantage. It was found to be a 
fact, that with no inconvenient trouble, the proportion of 


. one-third potatoes to two-thirds of wheat-flour, or one- 


third wheat and one-third barley-flour, (but eſpecially the 
former) would make a wholeſome nutritious bread:— It 
was found alſo that to take mealy potatoes, freſh boiled 
and peeled, and break them up warm in the ſponge, was 


an advantageous mode of uſing them. The reſult of. dif- 
ferent experiments, as to the proportional weight of bread 


ning from the uſe of potatoes, was * de- 
a 1 1 pending 


in 
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pending on the different degrees of farinaceous ſubſtance, 
in different ſorts of potatoes, and other ſmall cauſes not 
eaſily aſcertainable. But, on the whole, the experiments 
went to the general eſtabliſhment of an opinion, which it is 
not expected will be ſuperſeded, that the moſt advantageous 
mode of uſing potatoes in poor families, is that common one 
of cating them, ſimply boiled, either as a complete ſubſtitute 


for bread, or of-bread and other articles hams aps 


often eaten together. In this common ſtate of preparation, 
it is well known the poor of this country have generally uſed 
them; and but for the abundant ſupply of the article in 
queſtion, fo uſed, it is hard to fay how innumerable families 


of poor perſons would have ſubſiſted at all, under the cir- 


cumſtances to which the nation was reduced. The ſevere 
period of trial, and the comfortable effects felt from a large 
cultivation of this root, have tended to confirm the hereto- 
fore ſuppoſed fact, that whatever ſhall be the ſucceſs of po- 
pular endeavours to bring more land into cultivation, the 


extended culture of potatoes is an object of high import- 


ance - and that when their various uſes are conſidered, 
in the immediate ſuſtenance of human life, and for the ſuf- 
taining and fattening ſtock, the quantity to be raiſed in this 
country cannot eaſily be too large. That — 1-6 

fore, by the various improved modes of carrying it on-in 
the field, and by ſhoots which would otherwiſe be thrown 
away, and breaking off and tranſplanting the young tops 


as cabbage plants, where garden beds may be conveniently ' | 


had for receiving them, is earneſtly recommended. It can- 


not be either expected or deſired that this culture (ſhould: . 


materially ſuperſede that of corn, — the value and f/f con- 
ſequence of which are not impaired by the various diſco- | 


. . but as po- 


_ tratoes 
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tatoes may be raiſed in large quantities, by a careful manage. 


ment of odd pieces of land, head-lands, the borders of 
fietds, the banks of ditches, the ſoil: of orchards, and for 


bringing forward all rough grounds, for corn culture, &c. 
it is the ſtrong recommendation of this Society that thoſe 


objects ſhould be eſpecially kept in view. 

Another object of national attention, and conſequently of 
this Society's notice, of late, has been, that of corn- mills. 
However well or ill founded the proverbial ſtigma, ] iberally 
caſt on the generality of millers, has been, it was to be ex- 
pected that in a period like the late one, (of which we have 
treated) the ſtigma ſhould be increaſed; and that a uſeful 


. ſet of men in the community ſhould be doomed to ſevere 


animadverſion. But common prejudice is often over- prb- 
portioned to the delinquency of @ claſs of men — for the 
known inſtances of wrong conduct in a few individuals are 


too generally transferred at random to the bulk of a pro- ; 


feſſion. This illiberality is often encouraged by perſons 


who too eaſily credit a running report, without doing them · 


ſelves the juſtice of conſulting their own better underſtand- 


ings, or means of information and reaſoning. This is a 
propenſity cleaving to human nature, rather than a criminal 


deſign. But there is one point of view, in which the ge- 
neral topick of ſuppoſed illicit conduct in millers may be 
properly conſideredI mean of ſmall millers, who grind for 
hire, (for by far the greater number of the largeſt millers 


are not in habits of ſuch grinding, and are ſeldom requeſted 
to do it) which is, that diſhoneſty in the article of toll does 


not affect the nation by leſſening the national ſtock of grain : 


It affects the private pockets of thoſe individuals who em- 


ploy ſuch millers; and if they happen to be poor perſons, 
the * (if as real as — muſt be ſeverely felt, 
where 
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where ſuch poor are in the practice of buying corn, and ma- 
king bread from their own flour; but this mode is much 
leſs prevalent than formerly, and perhaps the poor were 
never gainers, and never can be, by grinding ſmall parcels of 


corn. Such a hardſhip, in whatever degree it exiſts, ſhould 


undoubtedly be counteracted; but it ſhould be done by 
other means than by encouraging a ſtrong and dangerous, 
becauſe malignant, antipathy againſt the miller; who, on a 
{mall ſcale of buſineſs, with all the opprobrium of mankind 
on his head, is more commonly a poor man than an opu- 
lent one. After having given much attention to the com- 
plaints I have heard, and made as cloſe enquiry as I could, 
I am of opinion (which I fear not to ſubmit to the candour. 
of the publick) that the ſelling of ſmall quantities of wheat 
to, poor perſons, is only putting them into a fituation of ſuſ- 
picion and complaint, without rendering them the means 


of advantage. The poor in every pariſh or diſtrict ſhould, 


from motives of ceconomy and kindneſs, be the objects of 
an original kind of care among the opulent—who, if the 
poor cannot maintain themſelves, muſt maintain them. In 
the article of bread-corn, which is of firſt neceſſity, it would 
be well to guard them againſt the poſſibility of the impoſi- 
tions they complain of. This may be done by a few reſpect- 
able perſons taking on themſelves the office of purchaſing, 
from time to time, either wheat to turn into flour, for ſale 
to the poor at goſt price; —or, (which would be leſs trouble 
and leſs riſque flour by the ſack, ready made, for ſuch ſale. 
The time of the poor, in going about to markets and mills, 
would hereby be ſpared; and they would be ſure to be well 
ſupplied, on the firſt terms, without being liable to feel tale © 


the effects of market fluctuations, which they muſt feel by 


purchaſing d quantities of wheat fon themſelves, and 
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running the Gini of the millet's daher, which they are 
prone to complain of, and from! which they feldom or 
never believe themſelves ſafe.” IV. or three perforis of pru- 
dende and care would eaſily manage the purchiſes'at market; 
and by knowing the weight of the wheat” they bobglt, and 
requiring from the miller a return of weights, both of flour 
and offah- would exfily know with exactneſs whether they 
had eat of ſatisfaction. A little attention would ſoon qua- 
lify thoſeperſoris' to judge very accurately of ſuch ' bufitieſs. 
The ler: would find fuch grinding and dreffing an object 
worth bis detention; as he would be regularly and duly paid; 
aach de better pleaſed with eſeaping, by having to do with 
competene - judges, the uſual complaints of various em- 
ployers:'” But mat the purchaſe of feady- made flour, by 
the ſack;-woul&befti}Fbetter, I have not the leaſt doubt, for 
theſe reafons - The trouble would be leſs; and the'con- 
dern more eaſily managed. 24%. There would be no coarſe ne 
flour and 6f, to be uſed or diſpoſed of; which; on the grind- 
ing plan, would occaſion confiderable difficulty; or perhaps T 
jeblouly and diſſueisfaction. '3y. It would be'eaſy to aſcer- 
tame avere price of wheat at the neighbouring" mar- ag 
Rkets 3 arid} knowing the relative proportiont between # Fick tle 
of Wwheit of a certain weight ard a ſack of flotr, it would le: 
never be difficult to purchaſe” the latter on the beſt terms. Ml 2 1 


And fuctna committee always paying ready money; and 


having cotftant regular demarid,” for à popular purpoſe; att 
ud aN vaYs be fure of finding mealb mem emuleut to ſerbe m 


them or the moſt moderate terms, and for ini Veryttrifing 
profit. To this fat atiother conſideration maybe added 

Fer wheat; the fult market - price muſt dlivays'be psi, (as 
ſuch a committee would find it improper xo ſpecuſate i WM © 
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from interruption of the mill, er cafes; beef. - 
young for conſumption. . But, beſides having, on the plan 


pru- of buying flour, the advantage of a regular ſupply, ſeveral 
ket; chances are in favour of frequently buying fuch flour 
A110 cheaper in proportion than the market- price of wheat. 
flour And as to the quality of it, I ſhould recommend that it 
they be never coarfer than that dreſſed through the ſecond cloth, 
qua. having in it all the fine. This ſtandard quality is more ea- 
fleſs. fily known, by attention, than ſuſpicious perſons are aware 
jet of; and it would commonly happen that ſome one or mdre 
ad; perſons concerned in the vending would be competent judges 
with of quality, Good judges have no doubt that a preference 
Em- of the beſt ſeconds, i. e. flour dreſſed from the meal through 
by a ſecond cloth, and eonſequently containing all the fine, 
„for ſhould be given to any inferior ſort; both becauſe it would 
cn give the conſumers more ſatisfaction, and becauſe the ge- 


neral reaſoning of the poor, in this matter, is right, that 
kid e the beſt bread is cheapeſt in the end for a poor family.” 
aps There are uſes ſufficient for all the offal. 

der- Such remarks on Bread and Flour, though not ſtrictly 
War agricultural, will be excuſed; and, however differently gen- 
kick tlemen may happen to think on ſome points, they will at 
ENT) leaſt allow that theſe are ſubjects, about which an officer of 
ms. MW 2 Popular ſociety cannot be improperly ſolicitous. 

the Another object, of no trivial concern, has occupied the 
fe! attention of the Society of late, and that is, the improve- 
ys ment of Cattle and Sheep for general flock. Of cattle and 
ung ſheep, it is difficult to ſay which have been moſt the ſub- 
. Jects of experiment in different parts of the nation, for 1. 
(as for many years paſt. Individuals, as was naturally to be 
244 expected, have been ſometimes prematurely ſanguine-in fa- 
he, „e IR AI 
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ments repeatedly made, by means of the Spaniſh rams lately 
preſemed to his Society by the King the | wool; of, thoſe 
huoerned races, with which the Spaniſh ãs moſt adapted to mix 
nas, been materially. improved by the mixture, without any 
appearance af declenſion in the quality, by ſeveral, years re- 
petition of breeding; and that no complaint of injury in the 
carcaſe has yet been made to the Society: but on the con- 
trary ſeveral breeders have given their opinion that the ſhape 
is improvecl. Buch are the Society's Informations AR pre- 
ſent ſentimonts on the ſuhject of beep,  ' : -/ i 
Of Herned-Gattle, the beſt for general ſtock, the Society 
bas heard mucha has been gratified with exhibitions of ſe- 
veral lots; and has ſeen cauſe to diſtinguiſh ſome. by pecu- 
niary approbation. But the beſt for general, och, in ll fi- 
tuntinns, dit ãs qt yet prepared to name with full confidenes. 
lte ſeems, Howerer, not probable that a deſideratum in this 
matten will. ſo long remain as on the ſubiect of ſheep. One 
material canfideration under this head is hyious, i: e. that 
the covering of the animal.is far leſs. an gbject of attention 
chan in wre hep, Thus, the moſt common characteriſtick 
diſtindtiom isi hy / the: horst accordingly Joug-borned, Sport- 
hornedg and ara int ned, arethe terms we hear malt commonly 
uſed to denate, of Late, the different kinds of neat cattle. 
And themaſt common queſtion cof preference is, whether 
the long horned, or the ſhort : hornech he he heſt aq; In- 
determipate enough are. theſe deſerimtiongg - but moſt farmers 
axe very well acquainted with others, which, convey, more 
diſtinct ideas—as the Lincolnſhire, the Holderneſſe, the He- 
refordfhire, 'the.. Glamorganſhire, the, Pambrakeſtures the 
Devonſhire, the Alderney, &. &. All theſe,, and ſeveral 
other deſcriptions. of Welſh, and, Nanthers,3nimals, have 


their reſpective pete far a ſuppoſed. ſuper Jalueiin the 


x 


atgly” production of milk, for excellence of farting, "and for libour 
hoſe in draught. It will be readily” ſuppoſed: difficult for any 
mir. jocal Society to draw- an abſolute ooelufton from the vari- 
any ous accòunts receivetl, and opinions given, under this head; 
e- and conſequently to recommend any partieulur deſcription 
* the of beaſts as poſitively preferable to all others for general Nook: 
con- The famous BaKEwWELL's ſelection, or mixed breed; under 
hape the general name of lang- horned, the publick are pretty 
Pre- well acquainted with; and the diſciples of that ingenious man 
are not wanting to fojtow him in their decided preference of 
ciety that kind of ſtock 46/all others. The queſtion which this 


f ſe- Socitty has betti moſt aecuſtomed to hear agitated is, re- 
Su- ſpecting t&cottiparitive merits of that: famous produce, 
i. and the genuine umnixed race from the Nortii of, Devon 
ne. ſhire3'the latter not; indeed; remarkable for ſhortneſs vf horn, 


this (for it is rater of "middle: five )-butwleawunid dtliameũ or- 


One WY refponding with the general deſcription of the ktlimabirſel. 
that BY This laſt- mentioned race of |neatLcattle;/ firulllipur deriſe in 
tion tde botie, flender in the head and neck; Having sleek ſkin, 
ſtick and a gloffy red edlour, and generally impreſſing u com- 


bort- mon obſerver with the idea of a beautiful ſyttimetty ia u]Zn. 


only BW conſidered às growing in eſtitnution In many parts of 


ether both in a fat ſtate, and 'for'fattihg ſtock but particularly 


ln- valued in the Weſtern counties. Sumples of then both 
mers BW male and frrnale, fat amid lean; have been repeatedly exhibited. 
more to'this'S6dety; and due obtained a lien degree of s ap- 
He- probatio mm { wit; | TY aft 

the The Wibrtlows pricts which the bend Dl ock 


veral i has obtained, haviftg of late brought forward the Devon- 


have ſhire adv6tates for rhrir produce, they ſeem to have pleaded, 


a.the WW vitti Gictels, the! valuable properties and general uſefulneſs 
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of thielvifavetirite Rock: And alchsaung las ht 
4dithis field cer de) all partlat-prejubices;r it ſedms r- 
able at preſeritꝭ to the majority of the mbſt ſkilful members, 
tit thy nhl continue ꝛ0 ſec ſuch cauſe of preftrenemj a 0 
ctbmmendr af were general utteritiom of thi publick to the 
native extelience:; of the North- Devon cattle. At à time 
whe hie ſenrtity of grain, and conſequently the untieceſfary 
odnſtitig tur of corn by horſes, have been much the fubject 
of tent the mf general introduction of oxen into 
HBBDur ef uf butldry is! conſidered as very: particulariy:de 
"file And GH thi fulleſt proof of the ——— 
ſtüre eh IA habolr; particularly at ine plbvgh, this 
Society has nib Heftstiom im urging the uſe-of them Fhey 
I gal ſttengzetv in a proportion to their fire, poſſeſſing 
much (deity bft ene ud muſcle; —aheirfiep is quick: and 
eit dura iV lte They will live-betterion dani 
fate tn mot focher ſorts; and when they have wotket 
hard for ſeveral years, will fatten in a fhorter time than moſt 
of the kn Breeds; pooduce the fineſt· rained botf; and 
meet a ready ale from tie butcher at tlie krſt, on dt a ſupe· 
Moreprieeg l S 1. 119 Fly. 926) gie 2212 ti 2159601 
e Mbit has ceminned more to bteupy the atten- 
tian ef theopublieky under the head bf agrieultural im 
tiefits/* url ui alteration ini the late oof Tir None 
| ſitiis tc de More the cauſe of diſſa camong/!the 
228Ve/kvptovers' of land, — eo — 
2909101 I8 1111188 12111 bolog | 5 
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erat; who feahuentihe duns of this Sagietpy and, with 
whom, of courſe thei-Sectetary; td (the: -Membern Siri 

Committees have) frequerit) intercaurſe JL 28149 ind. 
menting thatz-becuſe:the legiſlature oviginally[thaught prot = 
per to ſanction that particular mode ef fubliteniges cn 
miniſters of a national church; the donſequeneridbould,ngt 
only be a continued check on improvements Ine 
animofity im the minds of farmers again iC F? 
the injury of a national worſhip: That aha griginabnHEn had 
ving became lang bnce albered, by: tha grun UE, ff and 
lay poſſeſſion of the greater part of the tithes HH he. King? 


gen- 

(this dom, che hurden ſhould nat he ſuffered begin fn 
hey to age, where: every: plen -of-elericakofuppert is at ahh. 
ng quetiing—and whereahe: whole frujt is evilobyitheperional = 
and intereſbi of aner diy, being / oppaſcdragtinſt f r 5 
hari ther; [whil6:theoniition; inſtehd of the: poſſibi liel df huyhfiting 
ket at all by theiconteſt; muſt be-doomed torhaffers rl he em- 
wot &allbecremayeds! 1c) [im ,2155y avi 10 bred 
and ndoc theſeoonimon vir ws of the ſuhy many! are; of 
upe- opinion thar am alturation in the modecaf aixhits-ſofar 
505 concerns the clergy, might take place, on the pringiples. af 
ten⸗ ſerrral witerqin theſe volumea, r in other wardgey ayorn = 
IVe- rent i Athers have: preferred, om acoountiol.greaten Ganglir 
lone city/a pound ate om the rent of the lands the leHHZat urg AN 
the preſeribe n proper tet of. truth ano dhe realty of the bents, 
and 1 . 
oy an 11 a odd et a e 
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and comfortable ſubſiſtence of hatin . 

rity be more deſirable) for the purchaſing of lande) thelin- 
come of which to become the property of the chumch for 
ever... But the greater number ſeem decidediy ttf vpinian, 
that, at any rate, an act for procuring the total valuation and 
ſale of the unappropriated tithes (by far the groateſt in amount, 
and ſuppoſed to be the moſt rigidly claimed) ſhould be ear- 
neſtly applied for, as a meaſure of relief to the country, and 
of publick juftice,. carrying its own evidence of. expeditnee, 
both from general. facts, and the recent alarm of national 
lerrrity ·¶ To theſe calls for tte adoption of ſo prov ident a 


meaſure, has been added the political one, of giving ſcope to 


population hy an increaſe of the neceſſaries of life, and con- 
ſequently adding ſtrength to an inſulated country, whoſe nn · 


tural advantages have eee ohects of fureign 
enxy and hoſtility. „i t 167 „Dave, 


Theprafticability of ng this, a l 


parties, bas, een, and antesten $2: he, .conddemely-mains 


tained. The layrproprietor receiving in money the fair value 


of his tithe eſtate, to he ſettled by a competent jury, impar- 


tially choſen. and) ſolemuly impannelied, cannot be ſaid to be 


injured..,;:The principle of compelling the oyner of property 


to part with it, by ſuch equitable valuation, for the good of 
the whole, ſtands ſanctioned by numerous acts of parlia- 
ment, and is proceedad on every day, in the buſineſs of in- 
eloſures, roads, canals, publick buildings, tel &. And an 
oppoſition to the principle, in thoſe matters, vd be deemed 


a preference renek eee a the: palitive-expence = 


of the publick good. „ blogt io 2 V%οðοεα in 


Win e lands if at ſhoukd 


to pay down the price of the tithes in fee, — that, it has been 
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aid, mult be granted: ut the great inereaſe iti the value of | 
lands exempted from tithes, ariſing both from the Gtemifition 
and from the probabie improvements to he maile MiD | 

rally furnith the means of borrowing the money Whereis — 
wanted; And few! men would think — ß GE 
to borrow money, even as High at legal Unereft{'op 
rid of the incumbrance' of tithes 97 0? D5loggut 
But, at all events, ſay the ncaa bor this LE, ag 
act ſhould be granted to empower all owners VfHAn e 
tithes to lay-impropriators, to call a jury/an@Ktth Ge 
and the ſake; whenever ſuch land- owners Habe Beldeſtr dN 
to do. A reuſonable prior n notice" ef fer igkeit, HE 
any land-owner, would of oburſe be "preſeribed By 14%. 
Such open and deliberate tranſaiohs WAG lprediidette 
| idewofi di om either ſide; andit y V Tad d 
ceived, that the progreſs of ſuch voluntilydjüſtenkhtr 
through the country, and all e Do gr of 
them would be no tardy work—But'for 2 Der 
collection of opinions on the ſubject. ef kits, the'1 | 
referred to the extras, which it has been tfibtighf to 5 
inſert in this volume, from the nutneroue G06 Birieys = ET. 
which hade decade an nenen Vf "the BG . 
> Agriculture, conkules Sith tout yd cli .] I g 
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; — perhaps- equally ulefbl, thigh" e 
leſs popular deſoription, are the othects Which" Have gs 
ged the attention of this Soeiety (nee its Haft pubHenAdh: 
And ãt is hoped; that ſuch dabeurs, and the falling frillts 
of the Society's correſpondence, will be accepted and 4 bY 
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Finally; for the further promotion of uſeful vn 
the correſpondence of ingenious. practical. Farmners, and 
publick-ſpirited Gentlemen, and the, ſubſcriptions of the 
Affluent, wherever ſituated, who. with well. to cha dameſtick 
intereſts of their country, eee | d ren 
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Experiment on the Culture of Potatoes. 


In a Letter to the Secretary. a 1 Ing 


Six, 


Idee. of . 


made this year with a view to aſcertain, as nearly as one 


experiment well can da, he ohjeR of the, Socket” s Premium | 


on the planting of potatoes. 


2 — e ee 1 A oh | g 
was. divided. into — parts: — 3. —— 


propriated to ſetts or cuttings, in the uſual way; oe to'sjbs 


ſcooped with an inſtrumeim tnade for the purpeſe; onto 


whole potatoes of a moderate ſize, rather” mall than 'ortiers 5 


wiſe; and one to /boots.. : 


An equal quantity of potatoes was deſtined to each plot; c 


and I endeavoured to apportion the diſtances in ſuch a man- 
ner as to crop the whole plot with the ſeed deſtined for it. 
In the firſt three plots a few potatoes only were wanted to 
tiniſh each plot, rather the, moſt in that of the cuttings or 
ſetts. For the fourth 3 was depoſited 
to produce ſhoots, bu 
ſhall explain hereafter N of the rows as follow: 
Cuttings or Setts—about 2 ſtant; in rows about 12 inches. 
Eyes about 18 in. diſtant; in rows about 6 in. 
Whole Potatoes — about 2 feet diftant; in rows about 18 in, 
Shoots - — about 18 in. diſtant; in rows about 9 in. 


All were hood and treatedſin fu eas a alike. 2 a 


bote u ho 


Pathiies,' is particle ven un to bor 


pubs ard 15 


eans ſufficient, as I 
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En 
three cwt. of ſeed was conſumed in each. In that of the 
eyes, about 25.1bs.,...lnthat of the ſhoots no. ſeed was con- 
— pe © ain phi 0 

reer 1 
„II 101 Baſkets Sell! eee | Sacks 
Whole potatoes 47 or 151 J Cuttings or ſetts 33 or 11 
Shots 37 la |. Scooped eyes = 27 9 
Thaduilmwathin fandy, freeſtone gritt, ſtoney, and 
whhout tnanure; "_ ates crop W d 
without manum r 
— ſack the method in which I et the 
ſhoots for this experiment. + ads ts li 
. recomninandel, by the 
Dublin Society, and the Rev. Mr. Mauns baz; but without 
ſacceſs. The ſhoots taken from the Potatos pita, and cut 
8 cither died entirely, or came up very 
weakly, and produced only very ſmall bulbso aorihaveil 
met with one perſon; of the marry who have triedithis'me- 
mod within my knowledge, that has fucceeded. This in- 
duced moe to try the effect of ſhoots that had become green 


and ſtrong by getting above ground. Accordimgly, laſt year 
1 laid a quantity of potatoes in a trench dug ſor the pur- 
poſe, putting a little lier in the bottom, placing the pota- 
does thinly, and pvering them with litter and mould upon 


that to the thickheſs of three or four inches. As ſoom as 


| the ſhoots got three or four inches above the ſurface of che 


ground, I had them tranſplanted into ground ready prepared 
to receive them. The plantation was extremely lururiutit 


the whole ſummer, and the produce good but the butbs 
much larger than thoſe planted in the uſual wa Elis 


method of procuring ſhoots I adopted this yeary and a judge- 


megt may be formed of its ſucceſs, by comparing the pro- 


duce af that plot with that of the others; and attending to 
ike remarks 1 \ſhall preſently.make upon it. 
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Remarks on the Enperiment. abows fated,. 
The plot with ſerrs or cuttings laboùred ddr ee en 
advantage. Being the uppermoſt piece in the feld: and HA. 
ving a high hedge of my neighbour's to the ſouth-eaſt, the - 
land was viſibly poorer, and the potatoes of an inferior fize 
for ſome yards below the hedge, to what they were au 1 
greater diſtance from it. Add to which, the drills beg 1 
iruck with a plongh for planting, the two corners [which the 
plough could not tanch, and which were intended 40.hbre 
been planted with a ſpade, were unfortunately :overiaaked 
and left uncropped. I calculate the deficiency from:theſe 
cauſes at about four or five baſbets . 0 f t 21051? 
The plot with laboured under iſtill greater difadian- 
tages. Fhe time of planting being of ocurſe latapdhan that 
of the other ſorts; the ſeaſon being very doyy and thee ground 
very hard and ſtoney, the worknien:had-a difficult matter to 
put in the ſhoots; whych, however, they did in part wit 
ſpades, and in my abſence: from home On myireturn 
I erdertd a plough into the field, arid placing tho ſtwots in 
every other farrow at about nine inches diſtanee, with their 
green tops above ground, the plantation vn finiſhed in an 
eaſy and expeditious manner. nne bis! | 
Another tifadyantage - to this plot! wis, thatiÞ was. not 
well aware of the quantity of potatoes neceſſary. to bo laid: 
in tho ground for my purpoſe. The - firſt crop Ma only 
ſufficient for about half the plot: of courſe: we ere , 
to wait the-:growth of a ſecond: crop; | which:delayedithe 
planting ſo-lang;:that they were expoſed to the drought he- | 
fore they hadtakrn good root, and hence ripened late: the 
other ſhoots ripened in good ſeaſon. Beſides, the two head 
lands being obliged t be put in with a ſpade, as well as 
ſpot which, on-account of an adjoining arop,, we could not | 
come at with a plqugh, and all planted with hoots of. 2 
third growth, the ſecond not (producing ſufficient to ſiniſti 
N n ”_— ſeaſon in 
; which 5 
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Adee ge Scree or cutting fi 


dat, of the ſhoots Produced by a potatod) Joche wil be latge 


Aneteral fibres, the parent ſtock from hene it ſprung is hv 


Apply'thele principles to the differerit modes f Platitmig, 


firung, ſeo weak bilt-aſtogether apparitg” very: vigorous 
baving the full benefit ef tlie parent GK in” theif! inf; 


Paen becauſe,” r 


C ly ] 
which mer oer: fltits, ſcarcely 4 potatoes at FL "Ha 
theſeſpots beef 45/produftive” A Tie feſt of he! plot, 
produce would have quilted ar Haft in Hlnity ait far Tg 
celted'in qtaliey/aHll valve; tft br the ul Stinbes i 


g 


Nba hole potatoes ae uriequial=2ar leaft otie- fourth 


No. All Sbbets fte near 
an6-thirtieqy pitt untnarketabiſri mee... 
: leſs Sl. ne. 
telt una Nethble.. ENT ERLH en zi Huh 
" No-4-Sboopeleyes—few lary one third Uh: | 
marketable. 7 1060p 12 Pr % 124. 
. wels Haeks at os ard Four at 28. 1 3 8 0 
FF eee e ere fi. 253 0 
Ter ſacks ax 58. and one at 283 ee 0 
111/171 240818 ſachs Ak g. and three tit 28 T n br 7696 
Mzbe reſult of this experiment was nearly ſueb a I ſhould 
have been led to expect. ] think it itray be Tafkdy/Haid'd6wn 
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and ſirong; others\Weak'and\ſrrall; the latter tuch eceedirig 
the former park thitt the frong ſhoots Hane à tenden to 
produce dag bulbs}>the Weik ones (malt Bulbs) Alſeh Hat 
when the ſhoot is got above ground; aid is fürhifted wich 


longer neceſſary to it; bt previous to that Mite; that it'is 
abſolutely neceſſury to its igdrous growth! Allo; flyat tllbſe 
bulbs ny will grow to their fl natural Red Which"Eat 
have an opportunity of drawing from ſurroundirig ſoil 40 
woch nutriment as is neceſſaty to petfect thi 1 — 
af : 


. Whole petatoes produce great matt theo; ihe 


each produce their feſpectide bulbs, But fleiche inn me t 
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t 1 


get ſufficient nutriment from the fil.to bring them, * I 

late. Hence a, end table crop in number, Juxurprn in 

appearance, but very unequal. in ſre and qualitye 99ubong 
2dy. Cuttings, or fett produce only three, ar; fqur-ſhoots, 


in the farmer, caſe, having lefs benefit of the parent ack 
whilſt young, but not interfering ſo much with each then; 
and the, quantity of ſurrounding natriment being. amore 
nearly proportioned to their wants, each ſort comps. nearer 
to perfection than in the caſe of whole pete Shongh / The 
produce is not ſo numerous. Hence a _crap-infexion:;to the 


but of better quality. ldi 

4. Scooped ges produce only. ane ſtena each : the el 
eyes, weak ſtems, the ſtrong, ſtrong pare, having but little 
Mende from the parent flock in their Mono they appear very 
weak and dwindling at h but afterwards: iniproye much 
in gur The weak. eyes uſually, exceadingthe-irong | 
ones jn number, a fem oni come up moderately: r 
many x Hex. nnd ſomme not at all. Hence & crop inferior 
to the two; formers; in luxuriancy;, quantity; and quality. Dok 
Abe The qongeſt vers uſually; arifrig: ff from the 
potgtog the plantation.of /bvots: will chiefly icant ebf Hm 
ney thoſe beipgitir} r o tale off: and having alh ahbe 5 
benefit of the parent ſtock, as long as it is neceſſty toit 
and as aj ſingle ſtem having no pier to interfere with itg ata 
bulbs come ten the, greateſt ian. Hence a ore l 
uriant im appearange;ganiderable'i in quantity; and; bempltar 2 
in qpgligynbnno rut mort prmws1b to yifnwmaqqo 16 Ive 
If 1his,xoafoning Þejuſt (and it is certainly Sibel bx 
the refolk. of The SSRETIMEND: above ſtated) i the :methodoot 
Planting, do Atta Nocured- 28, I have deſcribed above; and 
well managed, may prove a maſt yaluable one. Agalleyents) 
1 canngn bug rep α ö it tothe Society to promote fur. 
ther, xjals, with d we wl tp alhertain. a point of ſuch impart» 
ange. . ee of dee male in this waysappear be 
* 1 * 


part ſtrong, part weak z. ngt id luxuriant upon the heb s 


whole potatoes in quantity and eee . 


Toms 


3 . 


tu 1 


poſſeſs all the advantages they are capable of, aaa 
manure, and culture, which are common to all rr 
excepted.) None but the ſtronger ſhoots are em 

they have the benefit of the parent ſtock as long as it is he 


ceſſary; when planted they are unincumbered by neigh- 
bouring ſhoots, and their bulbs have an opportunity of 
coming to their full natural fize and perfection. 

The reaſoning I have here adopted ſeems.ikewiſe to receive 
ſome confirmation from an obſervation I had very lately an 


opportunity of reading in an eſſay preſented to this Society, 
viz. The productiveneſs of potatoes does not appear to ariſe 


ſo much from the quantity or quality of the ſeed planted, 


as from each plant having juſt as many vigorous growths 
(or ſhoots) as the ſurrounding ſoil is capable of bringing to 


perfection. I am, Sir, your humble ſervant, 
Tuertom New. 3, 1796. Tuo. Baovouron, 


To thoſe who may be diſpoſed to ery the method of plant- 
ing by ſhoots, the following proceſs is recommended: 


As early i in March as the ſeaſon will permit, let a trench or trenches 
be dug in a dry and ſheltered, ſpot; let à little litter be laid thinly in 
the bottom, and the potatoes placed upon it, eloſe to each other, bin 
only one in thickneſs; the proportion will probably be from 10 to 12 

ſacks per acre. Let ſome litter be laid thinly over them, and a little 
earth upon that. As ſoon as the potatoe ſhoots are two or three 
inches above ground, let a perſon raiſe them out of the trench with a 
- three-pronged fork, and. another take off, cloſe to the potatoes, ſuch 
ſhoots as are ſtrong, and about ſix inches in length. Theſe may be 
either planted out with a ſetting pin, or placed in the furrows after a 
plough; care being taken in both caſes that an inch or two of the 
ſhoot be above ground. If planted in a field, the latter is the prefer- 
| able method; and they ſhould then be placed in every other furrow, 
and about nine inches diſtant in the rows. 

Should thete be reaſon to expect that more ſhoots may be wanted 
than are fit to take off the firſt time, the Potatoes may be returned 
_ bre prone and 8 will pony INS crop of ſhoots for, 
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carries wool, in the ſtriẽt and proper ſenſe « of the 
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Aktorecel in the Ruſſian denkidins, 1 the Wt 
Dr. Pallas, fo well known in the republick of letters, 
© by his many ingenious works in natural hiſtory, and 
other branches of ſcience; a tranſlation of which, 
into Engliſh, was lately publiſhed in London. By 
the ſame means we have become now perfectly well 
acquainted with the Spaniſh ſheep, and its diſtinguilh- 

able peculiarities; as well as with a great many other 
varieties of the ſheep from various parts of Aſia, 
© differing from each other in a much greater degree 
than ever we ſuſpected before in Europe was poſſible. 
It would take up too much of the time of the 
Society, were I to enumerate, in detail, the indivi- 
dual varieties that might be ſpeciſied. I ſhall here 
only briefly ſtate, that all of them may be reduced 
to one or other of the three. following claſſes, or 
the mongrel breeds reſulting Meek an intermixture 
* N ther, vir. | 1 

ASE FIRST, © 


1 * 


Woor-aranmo gras properly ho ales. : 


| Tus claſs compeehends a great many of: the va- 

rieties of ſheep found in Britain, and throughout the 

greateſt part of Europe. Sheep referable to this 

5 claſs are alſo found in Aſiatic Ruſſia, in Africa, at he 
8 Cape. of Good-Hope, and in various parts of India. 

Among moſt of the varieties of this claſa, unkeſs 

| where bay ben pred by a carl lion con- 


ATOP ana y 


Tx TY 


diaz for many years, there is found SPA." 
with the wool, in different proportions, a kind of 


ſhort, opaque, brittle, u@laſtick hair, uſually of a 
dead white or chalky colour, which is well known 


o'manufaftuters;” and i g MA e irik ; 


kimps; and probably it has many other local names 
with which I am unacquainted. This kind of hair 
does not looſen from the {kin at the ſame'time with 
the wool, and may thus be, in ſome meaſure, ſepa- 
rated from it among ſome of the purer wookbear- 
ing breeds. I have reaſon to believe, though I am 
not abſolutely certain of. the fact, that this kind of 
hair is peculiar to the ſheep of this claſs, and is not 
to be found in either of the other two, unleſs where 
they participate with this e een conc cmmc 


| CLASS SECOND. 
HAIR-BEARING SHEEP, | 
Whoſe pile is lang in the ſtaple; ei 
, Mits of being employed in many EY OY 


confounded with the former, inſomuch that —4 


. and others. / "This | ang; 


mer nations vai they tene, in prac 
- 2 > / 
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other hair, It is known by the name of fitchel 
hair in ſome places. In other places, it is cflled- 


; ' for the ſame purpoſes as wool. © : \ 5 
Snzkr referable to this claſs have been uſually || | 


have almoſt entirely eſcaped” the notice of nam 


=] 


£44 


the wool- bearing "ny among the Ruſſians and FA 
northern nations, where the ſkins of ſheep, with the 


fleece on, are uſed for clothing, as they are found 
to be much more durable. There are, however, 2 


great many varieties among the breeds of ſheep. in 


this country, which are mongrels between this clas 
and the former. Here, however, as in moſt caſes 
- where accurate diſtinctions are wanted, although i 
Is ſcems eaſy at firſt ſight to diſtinguiſh wool from hair 
by dhe criſpineſs of the former, in conſequence of 
Wich, it ſhrinks in length ſo as to require to be 
ſtretched out before it can be accurately meaſured, 
which is not the caſe with hair in general, yet this is 
found to afford a rule too vague for accurate 1 
mination. The following characteriſticks mays.! 
think, be ſufficiently accurate to be relied on. 


| 1/2. Wool, like the body Bir of moſt-nianals, 


| is an annual production, ſpringing from the ſkin of 
an animal. It conſiſts of a great number of diſtin 


ſilaments that grow more or leſs cloſe to one another 


in different breeds, but which ſpring out of the 
: {kin about the ſame time, like corn from a cultivated 
| field; advance nearly with an equal rapidity, till 


they have attained their full perfection of. growth, 


when they looſen from the ſkin-nearly at the ſame 
period, (when, a new crop ſprings up below) and 


fall off in large parcels all at once, ſo as to leave the 


body, at one period, nearly bare, or covered only 
enn Hain, on che other 


- hand: 
* . AF | 
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animals. 


in all | poſſible p, 


reverſe; at ſometimes, the variation of thickneſs is 
great, and extremely perceptible; at other times, the 


wi, BY been proved, by -experiment, to depend upon the 
ſame BY degree of heat or cold that has ated upon the animal 
and at the time the filament was in its ſtate” of growth 
> the BY chat part of it which grew during the influence of a 


filament is of an equal thickneſs throughout all its 
parts. Theſe variations, in regard to the thickneſs\ 
of the different parts of à filament of wool, have 


continuation of warm weather, being always thicker 
„ 


hand, looſen from the ſkin ſeparately, and at remats 
periods from each other, and, unleſs where they are | 
accidentally matted together, ſo as to entangle the | 
looſe hairs among thoſe that are faſt; they fall off 
individually one by one, and are ſucceeded by other 
individual hairs to ſupply their place. And as this _ 
proceſs goes on through the greateſt part of he TH 
year, the length of the coat of hair-bearing animals, 

if left to themſelves, is not nearly ſo different, W-.-- 
different ſeaſons of the year, as chat of vool bearing 5 


2dly. Ae hubs dee 
r CAN LE RANIEY 5 


thicker than either end; ſometimes, it is quite he 


]— —ꝛ— 
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- the 3 of ſize varying with the Ae of 
temperature in all proportions, the ſize of the fila. 
ment continuing the ſame only where the animal haz 
deen kept in an equal temperature of en 
the whole period of its growth, 
Hairs, on the contrary, ſeem to have avis) 2 
determinate ſhape and relative proportions, under 
| whatever cireumſtances they ſhall have been pro- 
duced one ſpecies of hairs being of one ſhape and 
proportion, and another kind of another ſhape. In 
general, (and with no exception that I know of) 
the body-hairs of animals are thickeſt at the root, 
and taper ſenſibly towards the point, which is directly 
the reyerſe with all WOT IT TIN err io 4 
country. 4 
By theſe two criteria, __ may be, in general, 
diſtinguiſhed from hair, where they are entirely un- 
compounded, without difficulty, But as all the dif- 
ferent varieties of ſheep breed readily with each 
- other, and produce a mongrel race, in which the 
, diſcriminative qualities of the parents are blended 
together, it neceſſarily follows, that where the mon. 
grel breed is produced between a wool. and a hair- 
bearing race, it will afford a fleece chat can neither 
be diſtinctly charateriſed as hair nor as wool, but 
will participate of the qualities of both. If this, 
mongrel ſhall: mix again with a wool-bearing race, 
the fleece of the deſcendant will approach nearer to 
| wow if with a wenn race, MES Wien 
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which means, in time, the diſtinctive charaQeriſticks . 
of hair and wool may be entirely loſt, and fleeces = 1 
be produced that are neither the one nor the other. 
This ſeems to be preciſely the caſe with moſt of tze 
breeds of ſheep in Britain at this day; and we muſt 
go, in ſome meaſure, out of the Illand to recover the 
genuine breeds; but which, if attended to, will en- 
able us to account for various. nenen, 
puzzled many intelligent men. OY 

The moſt uncontaminated breed of world | 
ſheep I have as yet met with, is the Shetland breed, | 
and there the wool riſes ſo entirely from the ſkin, 
about the beginning of June, as to render the ſhear-. 
ing of their ſheep, unneceſſary. ; It may be plucked | 
off at that time without occaſioning to the animal 
the ſmalleſt uncaſineſs, as it will fall off of itſelf if _ 
not taken awayz, the young fleece ſpringing up be-. 
neath it like a young ſhorn fleece. The ſame phe- 
nomenoꝝ is obſervable in all the breeds of ſheep in 
the northern parts of Scotland, where the proper 
time for ſhearing i is always indicated by nature, and. 
muſf be attended id. For although theſe ſheep have 
got ſuch an intermixture with. the hair-bearing race 
as not to alle w ĩt to looſen quite ſo entirely as that | i 
e yet it is looſened to ſuch a 

be, tha that if" the ſheep. arg thorn too ſoon, and | | | 
OY wool is properly. riſen, as the phraſe there 
is, it 9 to paſſ oy — e Haw 
57 1 21 NI - the 


25 


| 5 e * 8 1 - 3 
the An i left very bare, the young wool not 
deing yet grown. On the other hand, if that ſhear- 
ing be too long delayed, the young wool has grown 

_ to ſuch a length as to entangle the ſheers in it, ſo as 

to eut off a part of it, which is both troubleſome and 

uſeleſs, But when the wool is riſen to its pro- 
per ſtare, the ſheers ſlide over the young fleece, and 

Cut off the few remaining hairs of the old fleece 
wh the utmoſt caſe, fo that the ſheep diſcovers uo 

— marks of in ee 6 ae, in that 

| ne, "a 
gh Je Wollt le chat dee „ u much greader pre 
portion of the hair-bearing race among the breeds 
of ſheeps in the — pris of the Iſland; for 1 
_ obſerve; that. Mr.'L1si.z, Who lived in Hampſhire, 
and was an attentive obſerver, though he Had Heard 
of chis young wool under the name of roweryon ol, 
had never ſeen i it. It is well l own in Scotland, the 
wtf HE does not depend on the e 
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_ Wool bearing ſheep, but rakes place among die dt 
5 | gov ic ths ond meer os ok as 15 
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8 I find that moſt people 1 
. young wool, riſing at the bottom gf the fleece of ſheep before ſhearing, 
. and All che peculiarities here mentioned, are entirely occaſioned by 3 
check the ſheep r of food in the winter: 
this opinion I cannot accede, or nafter menti though 
; Fe Topo ant th paired ond | 
| during; winter, it does happen that ——— 
: prematurely from the Kin; but in that caſe the 

| . extremely differant 
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but the greateſt part of che varieties'we-know have | 


T3 3. 


The pureſt of air tntchearing hip dans Gig”; 
were ſome fleeces that were ſent to me from the 
Baltic, which were as evidently hair as the fleece o 
a goat, though finer and ſofter. The Ruſſians pre- 
fer this breed of ſheep, becauſe the fleece, when er 
its full length; adheres ſo much more firmly to che 
ſkin than wool does, that it laſts much longer when 
made into clothing than the other; for which rea- 
ſon, a wookbearing- am en, is a great. 
rarity. 

Among the ſheep referable to this clay, there 
are ſome breeds which afford a ſmall quantity of a 
very fine and ſoft wool- underneath the hair, of 
which the Argali of PaLLas is à noted example; 


none of this. I have never heard of au 
rated breed of this kind that bad ſtirchel hair among 
the fleece, though it is. often found among the mon- 


have I ever heard of a finer kind of wool being' 
at the n eee e 


ing breeds. l 85 


The ey kay wool of incolnſhire, n, 
examined with care, appears to be from a mon rel 


and healthy ring above alluded to. Nee cal} dee 


not ſeparate in the part of the ſpring as where it is matted; | 
— aud even then in a | 


a ary ap wa a 
cm e 
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grel breeds between this and the former Neirher | 


riſe; and aw fooneſti 
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| Eo race, very nearly allied to this claſs, with a ſmall blend 
of wool i in it, and is of a harder feel than ſome of the 
pure hairy breeds, ſome of which are tolcrably fine 


and ſoft, and very tough and durable in work, and 


have a fine goſſy ſilky- like appearance. I have had 


wool, of che genuine wool. bearing breed of ſheep, 


that meaſured 17% inches in length, which was ex- 


tremely fine and ſoft, and nothing reſembling that 


| * kind 05 hair-wool i in a Lincolalhire, , a. e 


CLASS THIRD.. ; 7 


| Snzzy 3d, carry SHORT THICK HAIR, which in no 
, reſpect refembles wool of any fort. 


Os this variety of the ſheep ſpecies we have, 10 | 


| are in Britain; but that ſuch ſheep do; exiſt, we 


bave the, cleareſt proofs. 80 little are they known. 


indeed in this country, and ſo little is jr ſuſpected 
here that: ſi ch an animal exiſts, that I was not a little 
ſurpriſpfl wien i firſt ſaw ene of this kind, and there- 


for examined-t with a good deal of attention. This 
creature was on board a Daniſh Eaſt- India ſhip that 


put into Leith roads laſt ſeaſon, and was bonght, with 


ſeyeral others of the ſame ſort, as they aſſured me, 


in the iſland of Madagaſcar. It was a ram of a good, 


ſize, aud was covered all over with a thick cot of 


ſhort thick ſtiff hairs, like that of a horſe; but rather 
ſtronger in the pile and ſhorter, The colour was 3 
ine brown, the hainday: cloſe to the ſkin, and , 
aden and Sloſſy Se the coat? of'a wells reſſed 
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never had any other covering on it but what I ſaw, 
and that all its companjons were of the fame ſort. 


This fact threw the ſubje& of ſheep-into a new 
point of view that I had never adverted to before, 


and enabled me to account for ſome phenomena re- 
ſpecting ſheep that had puzzled me 2 good deal. 


horſe in fine 3 They Amed me chat K bad 
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In the account that Dr. PaLLAs had given of 


the famous Boucharian lamb-ſcin furs; ſome of the 
peculiarities he mentioned appeared to me to be 
incompatible with the nature of wool, and much 


more nearly allied to that of hair. But as I had no 


idea that any ſheep of this kind exiſted; I was per- 
plexed about it, and could come to no decided opi- 


nion reſpecting it. Since then, I have had an op- 
portunity of ſeeing a night-gown, lined with Bou- 


charian lamb-ſkin fur, which, I find, conſiſts of no- 
ching elſe but hair, without the ſmalleſt intermixture 


of wool. It is ſomewhat longer than the Madagaſcar 


ſheep's hair, ſofter, and gently waved by means of a 


little curl upon it, which gives to it the beautiful = 
foliage-like appearaner, for which theſe furs. have 
been ſo mach valued; ſo that this forms a ſecond | 


variety of this claſs of ſheep. 


While Lam juſt writing, I have reed en 


from Sir Joszyn BAN ks, bart. on this ſubje&t; who 


fays, © I once imported three ſheep from Spain, 
te which were as fleck and ſmooth as a horſe, and 
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& or down in the moſt minute quantity.” The fad 
then is inconteſtibly eſtabliſhed, that ſheep, which 


produce as little wool as horſes, do exiſt; and per- 


haps they are much more common than we at pre- 


ſent ſuſpect. The Boucharian breed of ſheep 'is 


kept in immenſe flocks over the extenſive plains of 


Great Tartary. Since the above was written I have 
been aſſured chat they have a breed of this ins of 


* in the iſland of Antigua. 
A natural inference from theſe fats is, POE nee 


ve ſind one claſs of animals, ſome breeds of which 


produce wool, and other breeds produce nothing 
but ſhort hair in no reſpects reſembling wool, may 


not a ſimilar diverſity. take place in regard to other 


claſſes of animals? And although it ſhould happen 
thar the inhabitants of one country ſhould be poſ- 
ſeſſed only of the 'hair-bearing breed of creatures 
of chat ſort, like the Madagaſcareſe ſheep, and know 


nothing of any other ſort ; yet there is no reaſon, 
from that circumſtance, to conclude that no other 
breed of that kind of creature exiſts. This train of 
reaſoning being ſuggeſted, it rouſed the mind to at- 


tend to facts; and T had ſoon occaſion to 6Þſerve, 


| that ſo far from having reaſon to be ſurpri riſed at find - 
ing breeds of ſheep fo much diverſified, as above ſet 
forth, there were innumerable well-known facts, 


which, if e "ROY ue have led to ag ſame 
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For example: there is no man in Britain, whs f 


has not had occaſion to dbſervo as grout ann 80 


regard to the coat of dogs as of ſheep. - PL 
1/. The ban bine dog; cxamples of which | 


are the Italian greyhound, and Spaniſh pointer. 


in the Engliſh ſpaniel, and Newfoundland dog: 
3dly. The wool-bearing dog, or, at leaſt; the dog 
that carries a coat, which, for cloſeneſs, length, and 
ſoftneſs, may be compared to wool, is very common. 
Some of them carrying an immenſe quantity of hair 
of a long lank quality, and others carrying it of a 


cloſe curled texture, very like the fleece of many 


kinds of ſheep. The fleece of theſe creatures muſt 
be ſhorn at the beginning of ſummer, to let them be 
comfortably cool; and I have ſeen it ſpun and worked 
into ſtockings, which could not be nnn | 
wool. - 
N. B. There i is a kind of bo kin in Siberia, as 
carries a fur exactly like 2v00}, as I have been affured | 
by a gentleman who lived long there. The Ruſſian | 
name of it, being _—_ rranſlared, Go _ nw 


dog's fur. 7 RR I | 
The ſame ae is oblerrable in regard 2 ; 
goats: as,. 467% 4, = | 


V. The ſnamb:Gupt-byired gets wey ee 


adh. 2 40-4. 


alſo. The hair of this kind of goat is uſually very | 
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breeds of ſheep, there is a quantity of wool, of an 


„ 


exteeding fine quality, which may be ſeparated from 
it about the month of June, by combing. From 
this circumſtance, it would ſeem that this wool, like 
the 2000 of the ſheep, riſes from the ſkin, and be- 


comes looſened from it, while the hair ſtill adheres 


firmly to it. Of the fineneſs and quality of this 
kind of wool, you may ſatisfy yourſelf, by examin- 
ing the ſmall ſhred of a little web that will accompany 
this, of that kind of wool, which was manufaQured 
under my eye here laſt ſummer. There was as much 
of it as made three full-ſized ſhawls and a waiſtcoat- 


piece, from whence the pattern ſent was cut. The 
| chain is filk, as there was too little materials to make 


it of wool. Theſe ſhawls were compared with the 
fineſt India ſhawls that could be found in this place, 


and were deemed ſofter than any of them. The 
' ſhawl wool in India is preciſely of the ſame. nature, 


and is obtained from the Thibet goat, - I have exa- 
mined ſome Thibet goats in this country, and find 
their hair rather longer and coarſer than the common 
European goat, from which it differs little. If it was 
a fair ſpecimen I ſaw, the wool was rather leſs abun- 
dant on theſe than on the common goat. | 

_ 3dly. The wool-bearing goat, for ſo I think as 


Angora goat may be called, whoſe hair is as. fine, 


as ſoft, and us fi for work, as almoſt any wool but 


whether it riſes like wool, or is in this reſpect like 
-_ I have had no opportunity of obſerving. "A | 


2, 


ſpecimen of Angora e e ne in Bir, A 
vill accompany this. | 
Whether there will ever be diſcovered the fatal 


S Þ 


o 

like iverfty of hogs; I cannot tell; but we already are 
be- cquainted in Europe wirh ſamething artalogous to 
WA the two firſt-mentioned breeds of ſheep, vi. 
this . The ſmooth ſhort-haired Chineſe breed. eng | 
un- amaica breed of hogs belongs alſo to this claſs. . 
ny 2dly. The long-haired breed, having wool . 
red ts long briſtles; of this kind is the ſmall breed of 
ach hogs found in Orkney and the Shetland Iſles. Its 
at. rriſtles are very long and ſhagged, and under them 
Phe s found a very abundant quantity of wool, which is 
ike oft; but its peculiar qualities have not been as yet 
the ufficiently inveſtigated. I have, as yer, heard of no 
ce, N Preed of hogs that carries wool only; - 

"he Hence it appears, that the diverſity of aku 


hat carry too is much greater than has hitherto 
Deer in general ſuſpected; nor can we at preſent ſay, 
with any degree of certainty, that there may nor 
till exiſt, in ſome corner of the globe, one or more 
of every ſpecies of domeſtick animals that do not 
ary wool with us, that we are now in the cuſtom. 

of rearing, which may alſo carry wool, as well as 
ſome varieties of the ſheep. And fince it is well 
known, that the inhabitants of Europe have derived 
great advantages from fſclefting the vue! bearing 
breeds of ſheep, and rearing them in plate of the 
— eee e 
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de diſcover. any varieties. of the aches a 


animals of the ſmooth-haired kinds that we haw 


been accuſtomed to rear, which ſhould afford 200 a 
' "the ſheep does, the benefit we might derive fron 


ſubſtituting theſe - wool-bearing breeds, inſtead of 
thoſe hairy ſorts we now propagate, would be ver 
great, if their utes. in other NN oy 


Of all the varieties of domeſtick animals we * 
been accuſtomed to rear in Europe, next to the 
ſheep, the bullock is the moſt valuable. We, it i 
true, like the inhabitants of Madagaſcar with re 


. gard to ſheep, have been hitherto in the cuſtom of 


rearing the ſmooth-haired bullock only; and though, 
perhaps, like the inhabitants af Madagaſcar, we may 
have accidentally heard that there are ſome varieties 
of this. claſs of animals that carry | ſomething: like 


- wool in other parts of the world; yet, as theſe have 
never come to our door, and preſented themſelves to 
n if ſuch animals do exiſt, ot 


conclude they would not thrive. with us, and there · 


fore ſir ſtill contented wich what we have, without m 

king any efforts to better ourſelves. Is it not a well. 
known fact, that we have continued for more. than 
. a hundred. years paſt to import wool from Spain 
u great quantities every year, without ever once 


attempting to rear the breed of ſheep that produced 
it, though they were in a manner at our door? And 
e alſo . 8 


Sz 


= could be produced here or not. Writers have 


by reaſoning, but by fair experiment only. And is 


ne/t breed of ſheep from Spain. And is it not alſo a 


the carcaſe as ſome of the ſelected and improved 
breeds of ſheep in Britain, that different perſons are 
ill diſputing about the poſſibility of having ſheep 


CXLIC iment? 


and argue, 
a habit of indolence and inattention, that makes us 


„Thus do we fit in our clbow-chairs, 


t, or 


ealily be within our reach. To men in theſe cirenm. 
nces the words of the poet may be applied, 


O leadet-hearted men, to be in love with death! | 


8 — 


VOL, VIII. * 


experiment to aſcertain with certainty 2 f 


en ſquabbling with each other about the poſſibility” i 
| ou which could never be proved pro or con 


fact, that becauſe thoſe ſheep that have been broughr - 
ver from Spain at random, have not been ſo fine in 


vitn a good carcaſe from Spain, as if a fact of this. 
ſort — ee, te accurate trial and 


out data, till we reaſon ourſelves into | 


remain contented. with eee Fl | 


I: is moſt: certain, /thar che perſon who ventures | 
to rouſe the attention of men to the inveſtigation. © 
of fats which they have not been accuſtomed. to 


it not alſo a fact, that, although it be now proved. 

to demonſtration, by repeated experiment, that the 

wool of ſheep brought from Spain, does not dege- 
gerate in Britain, there has been till this hour no | 
attempt made to obtain a ſingle individual of the 1 
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l 
tale. notice of, muſt incvitably expoſe himſelf to the 
ſneer of ignorance; but that is of little conſequence, 
if it ſhall chance to throw a ſingle ray of light upon 
a ſubject that has been hitherto involved in darknek, 

That there are nearly an equal diverſity of breed 
of cattle as of ſheep, ſcarcely admits of a doubt, of 
which the following facts are ue 6 
1/2. The ſhort ſmooth-hajred breeds. Of theſe, 
the ſhorteſt I have ſeen, is a bull of the Zebu king, 
that was lately exhibited in Edinburgh as a ſhow. 
His hair did not exceed half an inch in length, and 
was very cloſe, firm, and elaſtick. There are many 
breeds of cattle in Britain, the Holderneſſe in part 
cular, the hair of which is ſhort and very ſmooth. 
. 2dly. The long ſoft wavy-haired breeds. Of theſe, 
the Lancaſhire cattle are a good example; and many 
of the Highland breeds, fome of which have manes 
like horſes. 
2dh. The long ſoft woo like bearing wok of 
which the buffaloe, or rather biſon, of Louiſiana i 
the chief. The hair of this animal is ſaid to reſer- 
ble clothing wool, in length, in thickneſs, and is 
cloſeneſs; a ſmall ſpecimen of this wool is-incloſed, 
which I received from Sir Joſeph Banks, bart. But 
as the creaturg has neyer yet been domeſticated, ot 
| ſubjeRed to particular obſervation, by men whole 
judgment could be relied upon, our notions of it art 
but very imperfect. I do not hear that nar th 
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longing to this claſs there are "Ro varieties os. 
ſcurely known, viz. / 

x//. The Sarlue, by ſome. ity called the- 
grunting ox, an animal of the. Southera Tartary, 
which is not yet fufficiently known. The fleeeg of 
this creature is ſaid to be thick and long, falling down - 
below its knees, and of a very fine quality. 

2dly. The Chittigong cow, of the higher Hindoſ- 
tan, which is deſcribed nearly in the fame terms. 
Its hair, or wool, is much eſteemed hy the natives. 
and is applied by them to various purpoſes. * 

3dly. The Muſk ox, of Hudſon's-Bay. This ani- 
mal is much better known to me than the former, 


as I had the deſcription from a gentleman | in Edin- 
burgh who lived many years in Hudſon's-Bay, and 


very cloſe fleece of long, ſoft, flexible hair, of a fine 
quality, which might be employed in manufactures 
for many of the ſame purpoſes as wool; beneath 
that hair, and towards its roots, lies another coat of 


worked into gloves and ſtockings, which are ſaid to | 
be ſoft as ſilk. The buffaloe wool incloſed, Iihewed | 
to the gentleman, who faid it was ans ona 
fine as chat of the muſk-ox. | 


n. 


4thly. The long-haired wool-bearing breeds. Be- 


who has ſeen thouſands of them, dead and alive. 
The whole body of this creature, which is as large 
as a middle-fized ox with us, is covered over with a 


exceeding fine wool, which could be applied in fa- 
bricks of the fineſt quality. It has been ſpun and 
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The gem of this kind of ox is very fine, unleſs at 


the rutting ſeaſon, when it acquires a muſſcy flavour, Wl dif 
from whence its name. Herds of many thouſand; | rea 
of them are to be found up the country among the Will the 
Eſquimaux, but none of them have ever yet been Eu 
- domeſticated. They do not ſeem to be either ſo Wl 
wild or ſo ferocious as the wild breed of European the 
cattle that are ſtill kept i in Whirtingham's-park, Nor- tho 
* thumberland. | cre 
To ſhew what practical uſes may be derived fron Ml for 
theſe facts, I ſhall beg leave to ſubjoin a few farther | ] 
obſervations on ſubjects connected with this, that bea 
have reſulted, in ſome meaſure, from the enquiries ISI 
which have been ſet on foot by the wool ſociety. the 
1/2. It is now aſcertained, that all the varieties of im 
ſheep yet known do readily intercopulate with each flue 
other, and that the progeny is a prolifick animal en- hay 
pable of continuing the ſpecies; but that in reſpe& reti 
to its characteriſtick qualities, it is a mongrel race, per 
participating nearly alike of the qualities of both its to | 
parents. And as theſe mongrel breeds may be in- beſ 
termixed with other varieties in infinitum, it may in bee 
mary caſes happen that new mongrels may be pro- that 
duced, in which the diſtinguiſhing peculiarities of Wl ©” 
the original breeds may be blended in al poſſible I bea 
proportions, and loſt. or t 
c lels 
and loſt, if no care be taken to preſerve them; and - 
en 


fo of cattle; at leaſt we know for certain, that the 


different Riad breeds may be fo; = 


rcaſon to believe, that the buffaloe, the zebu, and 
the other varieties that have not mn 2 
Europe, may be blended together. 


2dly. The effects of climate and food, n 
qualities of the breed, are found to be nothing; 
* the effect of theſe things upon the individual 
creature that is ſubjected to their influence, may in 
ſome caſes be very perceptible. For example: 

It has been ſhewn above, that the wool of 20 
bearing ſheep is affected by heat or cold; but this 
is nearly in the ſame manner as heat or cold affect 
the mercury in the thermometer. It is a momentary 
impulſe, which ceaſes to operate the moment its in- 
fluence is withdrawn z and the animal, which may 
have been made to undergo great variations of heat, 
returns to its former ſtate as ſoon as its original tem- 
perature is reſtored. - But even this variation ſeems 


to be felt only by the w0ol-bearing breeds; and is, 


beſides, of much lefs powerful influence than has 
been uſually. ſuppoſed. Nor is there a ſingle faft, 
that ever has been diſcovered, that gives the ſmalleſt 
countenance to the generally received opinion, that 
heat tends either to make the fleece thinner in pile, 
or to encourage the growth of hairs among it; fan 


leſs that it operates, as M.Buyron and his followers* = 


aſſert, in producing eee ue ne 
Kendants af dhe ai, 


7 os 
1 < 4 


Z 
Heat likewiſe renids to accelerate the fattening of 
ſome animals to whom it is congenial; as the bog, tg. 
an aſtoniſhing degree. | 


Richneſs of paſture alſo tends to 1 tempo - 


rary changes. On the wool; there is reaſon to be- 


lieve it tends to augment its length in ſome degree, | 


though but a little; it adds to its ſoftneſs and tough- 
neſs; but in regard to coarſeneſs or fineneſs, no fat 
has as yet been found to aſcertain that it has any ſen- 


ſible effect, though I am aware that opinions are here 


as deciſively adopted as if the facts had been fully aſ- 
certained. On the carcaſe: abundance of food is 
well known to augment-the fize of all animals to a 


certain degree, when compared with ſcanty feeding, 


A ſcarcity of food, approaching to the ſtate of ſtarva- 
tion, is alſo well known to render the wool, which 
grows at that period of ſtarvation, brittle and un- 


daſtick. 


, 2dly. The influence of 1 in 2 the 
1 of the parent ſtock, or in altering the qua- 


lities of it at pleaſure, by blending it with others, 
may be ſaid to be all-powerful. There is not a fit- 
gle fact, that I have ever been able to meet with, 
properly aſcertained, that tends. to ſhew that the dif 
tinguiſhing peculiarities of any breed of animals can 


be. ſenſibly changed in its effential characteriſticks, 


by any change of climate or any other circumſtance, 
except an intermixture of breed alone; but innume- 
rable facts may be found that aſcertain the contrary- 
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into Europe, are only changed by intercopulating 
with other breeds. The Chineſe hogs may be con- 


tinued for ages unchanged, if no croſs be permittec. 
Theſe facts are notorious, and every other fact upon 


this ſubject tends to eſtabliſn che ſame concluſion. 


4thly. Although the fame breed of animals appears 


not to be liable to be changed by climate or other 


extraneous cauſes, yet it is found by experience, that 
individuals may be found among every breed of ani- 
mals, which, from circumſtances that have hitherto 
cluded our obſervation, and which it therefore ex- 
ceeds our power either to accelerate or retard, may 
be met with, which are, in ſome leſſer circumſtances, 
different from others, though they ſtilt poſſeſs the 
general characteriſticks of the parent breed. And fo 
ſtrong is the propenſity of nature in all caſes to pro- 
duce its own kind, that if the individuals poſſeſſing 
theſe qualities, thus, as we would ſay, accidentally pro- 
duced, whether beneficial or huftful, be ſelected and 


put to breed wich others that poſſeſs qualities ſone - 


what of the ſame ſort, it is found that the deſcendants 
of theſe ſelected animals will, in general, be poſſeſſed - 


of the diſtinguiſhing peculiarity for which they were 


ſelefted in an eminent degree; though among theks 
ao ſome individuals will be found to have lefo of 


it than others, And if theſe leaſt approved indivi- 
duals be baniſhed from the ſelected ſtock; and thoſe, - + 
both males and females, which poſſeſs the wied db 85 
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quality in the moſt eminent degree, be put to o breed 
together, the deſcendants of theſe will be ſtill more 
improved; and by continuing this mode of ſelection 
for a great length of time, the improvement, as to 
this particular quality, may be carried to an indefi. 
nite height. In this way may be produced an im. 
proved breed; which, though agreeing in the gene. 
ral characteriſticks with the parent ſtock from which 
it was ſelected, may poſſeſs ſome peculiar qualities 
in a much higher degree than it does. ; 
It is of much importance to the practical "TI 
do adyert to this peculiarity in the ceconomy of na- 
ture, becauſe it puts it very much within his power | 
to benefit himſelf by attention and care, in regard th 
to circumſtances that would otherwiſe ſeem to be * 
entirely beyond his reach. For, were he to be per- ol 
ſuaded that certain peculiarities he wiſhes to obtain, I n 
are neceſſarily dependant upon a temperature of cli- 50 


mate he never can enjoy, or that certain bad quali- 80 
ties in the animals he breeds are inſeparably depen · 1 
dant upon the nature of his paſture, which it exceeds 2 
his power to change, he muſt of neceſſity fit down 


| contented with what he has, without a hope of im- 
provement; but if, upon examining the facts above ſh; 
ſtated with attention, he ſhall find that the influence 
of breed is .ſo powerful as is there ſtated, he will 

be at pains, in the firſt place, to look around him to th 
ſee if he can diſcover any breed, poſſeſſing qualities, ou 
upon the whole, more valuable than his own, which 
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is found to ſubſiſt on paſtures of a-qualiry not bett 


chan his own; and when he has once found them, 


continue with uninterrupted attention to ſelect the 


beſt in all reſpects, particularly thoſe that thrive beſt 
among them, to breed from. This has been done by 


Mr. BAXEWELL, and thoſe who have adopted his 


ſyſtem, with ſuch ſucceſs, as not only to eſtabliſh+ | 
the principle for which I contend beyond a doubt, 


but alſo to give room for encouraging others to 


adopt a ſimilar plan for improvements in other re- 
ſpects, than thoſe that ſeem, hitherto, to have come 


within the compaſs of his plan. 


5 %%. There ſeems to be no reaſon for aathelng | 


that any one peculiarity we. may be in queſt of, is 


neceſſarily connected with, or dependant upon, any _ 
other peculiarity in the animal cfeation. For ex- 
The improvers of live ſtock in the preſent 

age hold it out to view, as a general principle, that 
a facility in fattening 1 is invariably connected with 


ample: 


certain peculiarities in ſhape; and of courſe they 


conclude, that, wherever theſe peculiarities of ſhape . 

are to be found, the talent of fattening will be found 
alſo, and the-reverſe. This, I contend, is a falſe 
principle, and I venture to ſay, that when the facts 


ſhall come to bes thoroughly inveſtigated, their cons 


cluſion will be found to be erroneous; indeed i it is 


in ſome degree departed from in practice already, 


though in theory the principle is ſtill adopted with- 
out limitation. A few years ago, ſhortneſs of leg 
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was deemed a point indiſpenſibly neceſſary i in a 


feeding beaſt, and it went the length of almoſt 
being deemed—the ſhorter the better: this is now 
no longer contended for. Many of the charac- 
teriſticks of the prefent day will, in like manner, 
gradually fall into diſuſe, as people come to 
open their eyes on this ſubject. The fact is, I 
have ſeen animals that had a powerful tendency 

to fatten, which were almoſt, in every reſpect, the 


reverſe of the ſhape moſt highly eſteemed at 


_ preſent, and the contrary. And by referring every 
perſon who has had opportunities of obſerving 
many breeds of the ſame kind of animals, to his 
own experience, I have no doubt, but he will ea- 
ſily recollect inſtances of the ſame kind, or at 
leaſt, if his mind be unprejudiced, that he will 
ſoon have occaſion to obſerve it. To that expe- 
rience then, whether paſt or to come, I wy on 
this occaſion. 


One circumſtance, denen it is tl "a 


to advert to, viz. that as the breeds of animals, 


from which the ſelection was begun, were ori · 


ginally of very good kinds, and ehanced at the 
ſame time to poſſeſs thoſe ſhapes that are now 
deemed fo eſſentially requiſite; and as the im- 
proved breeds that have been ſelected from theſe 
are all found to poſſeſs theſe ſhapes; it is by no 
means an unnatural concluſion to infer, that theſe 


* are in ſome degree — connected 


with 
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with the propenſity to fatten eaſily. Had 1 

chanced that equal pains had been beſtowed 
upon ſelecting from another good breed that was 
differently ſhaped, the prejudice would have been 
equally ſtrong in favour of that ſhape. But as the. 
breeds that have been hitherto the object of ſe- 
lection, have got the ſtart of all others in point of 
improvement, it is probable the prejudice in fa- 
your of their ſhape may long continue to prevail; 
nor do I wiſh it to be underſtood that I have any 
prejudice againſt the ſhapes recommended. Far 
from it, for I think them very beautiful—I only 
wi to ſay, that that circumſtance is not eſſentially 
connected with the other; for as every error, 
when admitted as a truth, leads to unforeſeen, and 


, SR he _— — — 5 
will often pernicious conſequences, though the opi- 
tpe- nion objected to may not be of much conſe- 
on quence in the particular inſtance now under con- 


5 ſideration, its influence may be very unfavourable 
ere in regard to others. Allow me to add one further 
als, illuſtration on * head, defore I put an end to 
ori- this long paper. | 

the lf it be admitted, that a faculty of fattening | 
OW eaſily be neceſſarily connected with certain pecu- 


im- liarities of ſhape, merely becauſe it chances acci: ; 


eſe WI dentally, as I will ſay, that theſe two peculiarities 
no happen to be united in that breed of g e 
eſe which has been brought forward to notice; we 
ted * by the ſame mode of reaſoning, to #24 

ith | e that 


* 


Tan”: 
that that quality of fattening eaſily, is as 5 necefſarty 
connected with coarſeneſs of wool, or lightneſs 
of fleece, or any other uſeleſs or hurtful peculia- 


rity, if it ſhould ſo happen that the favourite breed 


chanced to have coarſe wool, or a thin fleece, &c. 


. The conſequence of this concluſion would be, 
that every man who wiſhed to improve the car- | 
. caſe of his ſheep, would turn away from every 
breed of ſheep that carried fine wool or a cloſe. 
fleece, as he now does from thoſe breeds that 


have long legs, or what is deemed in other re- 
ſpetts, tmproper ſhapes; and fine-wooled ſheep, 
carrying cloſe fleeces, would come to be entirely 


neglected. But if, inſtead of this prevention, he 


ſhould be convinced that it might be very poſſible 


to find a ſheep that would have a tendency ta fat - 


ten kindly among thofe breeds that carry very 
fine wool and cloſe fleeces; he would be as anxi- 


ous to ſelect from theſe breeds, as from others, 


and probably as fuccefsful too, if he had: ſet out 
at the fame time with the- man who- began te 
| felett from the coarſe breed. I am, myſelf, per · 
fectiy ſatisfied, from a variety of facts that have 
fallen under my own obſervation, which would 
ſill a volume nearly to enumerate, that fine wool, 
for example, is neither-neceſfarily connected with 
thinneſs of pile, (the Spaniſh ſheep carry the cloſeſt 
pile of fleece yet known in this country) with 
: ſhortneſs of ſtaple, (I once had a fleece of wool 


that 


11 


that 


l 
that meaſured 17 inches and half, which was 
finer than the beſt Spaniſh: wool I could buy in 
London, and extremely ſoft): with tenderneſs of 
conſtitution, , with a tendency to fatten ſlowly, or 
with any one quality that can be named, though 
it may be accidentally connected with theſe. And 
have not a doubt, but when the eyes of man- 
kind in general ſhall be opened, ſo as to admit of 
their examining the facts that fall under their 
notice without prejudice, they will be able, in 
time, to ſelect breeds that ſhall be diſtinguiſhed | 
not only for one valuable peculiarity to the exclu- 
ſon of all others, but even to obtain that valuable 
peculiarity conjoined . with moſt, if not all the 
other peculiarities that can be deſired; that pe- 
riod is, I fear, ſtill at a great diſtance.  , 
But if theſe remarks ſhall tend in any degree 
to call the publick attention to this ſubject, whe- 
ther with a deſire to refute or to confirm theſe 
remarks, it will equally anſwer the end in view, 
which is to remove hurtful prejudices, and to diſ- 
cover the truth. He who does ſo is on my ſide, 
dike if he r-futes by juſt reaſoning, from well. 
eſtabliſhed 1u.., as if he confirms theſe remarks. 
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\The SECRETARY of the Bath and Weft of Eule, 
Society to Dr. ANDERSON. 


mr Secretary of the Bath and Weſt of Eng 
land Society begs leave, i in the moſt reſpett 
ful manner, to convey to Dr. AnDERsow ſome 
few remarks, and queries, which aroſe in the 
Committee, reſpecting his excellent paper, on 
wool-bearing animals. In general, as might be 
fairly expected, this paper was much approved; 
but doubts ariſing on two or three ſentences, 
they will be ſet down in order, and the Doctor 
will greatly oblige by giving them a reconſidera- 
tion and reply, as * as ſhall be convenient 
to him. 
17. And is it not alſo a fad, that though it 
a be now proved to demonſtration, by repeated ex- 
b periments, that the wool of ſheep brought from 
« Spain does not degenerate in Britain, there has 
been till this hour xo attempt made to obtain 4 
* frngle individual of the fineft breed of feeh iy 
* Shain?” 

* Query from the Connie On ENT experi 
ment or exſieriments is #his fac, If it be one, 
founded? 

From the ſame. Has tot the attempt been madt 
Ey the King, and ſugreeded ? Or, at any rate, art 
not the Rams [oft 
Marchioneſs '® 
the bet? 4 y 2dly. Not 


2 
2d. Nor is there a angle fact, that ever has 


land « been diſcovered, which gives the ſmalleſt coun- 
g « tenance to the generally received opinions, that 
Eng. « heat tends either to make the fleece thinner in 
ped. « pile, or to encourage the growth of hairs among 
* « it, Far leſs that it operates, as Mr. Burron 


the and his followers aſſert, in producing permanent 

« changes on the deſcendants of animals.“ T 

1 5 Query from the Committee. Is this à clear | 
caſe? Do not our fheef ſent to and kent at the 
Weſt-Indies, rather firove the contrary? 


ottor Wl 7o James AnDergon, Eſq; L. L. D. F. R. S. 


ler 
nient 15 r — 

gh it ANSWER to the SECRETARY. 

| ex- | | | 

from DEAR SIR, Saturday, Feb. 25th, 1795. 
bas | 


2 # I Thank you for your, very kind letter of the 
fron 13th inſtant, which only came to hand on 

Thurſday laſt; Fembrace the firſt poſt for acknow- 

1 ledging that favour, and of giving anſwers to the 
queries your: Committee have done me the A 
to propoſe.” _ 2 

V. A variety of experiments * been made r 
with the Spaniſh breed of ſheep for three years ö 
paſt, by many of the members of the Society f 
Britiſh Wool. J have ſeen — W of te 
wool 


"Tn 2 
wool of both parents, and of the progeny, which 


| have been compared together, by the members | 
of the Committee and others; and in no inſtance ! 
has it ever been obſerved, that the wool of the 


progeny, where the breed was pure, was coarſer 


than the average of the parents. Of the effect 
of. croſling, and other peculiarities affecting the 


wool in particular caſes, I have not time to-ſpeak; 


I ſhall only obſerve, that, in general, the Spaniſh 


ſheep that have come to Scotland have not' been 


found to thrive, being liable to many diſeaſes, 


eſpecially the foot-rot. You are aware that bad 
health affects the quality of the wool, in a very re- 
markable degree, in ſome caſes. | 


2dly. The King has certainly got ſheep from 


Spain, as has the Society for Britiſh wool. But 
do the gentlemen of the committee believe that 
Mr. BAKEWELI, or any other eminent breeder, 


would have thought he could have obtained the 
very beſt kinds of Britiſh beaſts, by getting the 


Ducheſs of * * * * *, or any other Ducheſs or 
Duke in the en to order her or his ſteward 


to buy the beſt, and ſend them to him? Such are 


not the ſteps required to make improvements of 


this kind. Do we not all know, that every per- 
ſon of high rank is liable to be impoſed upon by | 
their ſervants and dependants in almoſt every 
thing? And what would have been the conſe - 
ee if the ſteward had wiſhed to fruſtrate the 
7 | liberal 


8 
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liberal intentions of his miſtreſs? No ecautionss 
have been adopted to guard againſt this. We 14 
know that the fig wooled Spaniſh ſheep have 1 8 : 
not been ſent, becauſe finer. Spaniſh wool can. be 
bought than any of them carried. - Ang I have 
very great reaſon to believe, from the information 
of perſons Who have ſeen the flocks in Spain, that 1 
there are fine wooled ſheep in Spain much b fups- et 
rior in carcaſe to any we have got. 
;dy. If any of the gentlemen of the committee 
knows of any well- authenticated fact, which 
proves that the fleece degenerates as ſpecified - 
in the Nan I ſhall be glad to be informed | 
of it. 1 know of none, though I know it Rac 
been aſſerted ten thouſand times, by perſons who + 
never had adverted to the fact; before I did ad- 
vert to it, I myſelf believed it firmly; ſince I in- 
reſtigated the 'caſe with attention, I have been 
obliged to abandon that opinion. When the 
gentlemen of the committee advert to the num- 
berleſs opinions that are readily admitted, without 
proof, as facts reſpecting wool and ſheep in Bti- 
tain, they will not be ſurpriſed at this opinion 
reſpeCting ſheep in the Weſt-Indies being wal : 
ited. I have been in the cuſtom, for many - - 1 
years paſt, of admitting no aſſertion, on ſubjekts 
of this ſort, without proofs; and in ſearching for | | 
proofs on this head, I haye 0 a great _— 14 q OY 
ef facts that have ob ed | 
VOL. vii. 


Fi ER 3: 
; former opinion. No opinion is more aniverſat; in 
the Weſt-Indies, than that the ſheep which ar g 
deemed the native breed of the iſland of Jamaica, Wl m 
rarry no wool at all, but hair only. I had an op. h 
portunity, I think, of ſending to you a ſpecimen of Wl h: 
the natural fleece of one of thoſe ſheep which con. T 
N ſiſts for the greateſt part of wool, perhaps Im ©: 
| (undoubtedly ſofter) than the beſt Spaniſh wool. er 
f Pleaſe to accept of theſe haſty notices in goo 
j part, and believe me to be, witli great 1 
1 your r obliged hunble e 
| ws JAMES ANDERSON. Wl © 
„ Mr. Nn. Matthews. ee hy 
g | DEAR sx, (1 
* Write theſe few lines y as 1e a 
0 my paper on wool- bearing animals. The fmal 
1 ſpecimen incloſed is the half of a tuft of wool whid 
L Sir J. Baxxs ſent me, that was plucked from the bad 
i 


'H 
4 
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of one of the Jamaica breed of ſheep juſt come into 
England. The owner of it, when Sir J. B. wiſhs 
| o ſee the wool of it, told him at once that it ar 
no wool, but hair. When he pulled the tuft a 
: examined i it, he was aſtoniſhed to find ſo much ve 
ſine wool among a very particular kind of kitnps, 

you well ſee when you examine it. SOLES 


0 # i ; 


S " 

Only take notice how eaily error may be propa- 
gated as truth. Had this ſheep been allowed to re- 
main untouched till che ſhearing ſeaſon, it would 
have been found that it afforded 20, inſtead of the 
hair it Was thought to have carried in Jamaica. 
Thus does inaccurate obſervations, in a thouſand in- 
rn, CE 
erot bann eee Adieu in haſtTe. 


'Your's fncerely, LO 
JAWS. ANDERSON. | 


Mr. Wm. M atthews. 


, N. B. This ſample is 1 for dee per he»; 
ON Secretary, It contains about an equal quantity of ha 
ay coarſe as that of almoſt N and of e 
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55 [The following Jeter b. to the 8 was intro- 
2 ductory to the foregoing Eſſay, &c. and is inſerted 
e ſmil here, not as eſſential to the main 8 _ 
Which on Wo of i its alluſion to other . 


e bad 

+ Yak : ARTICLE. U. | ; 
wille 07 u e Bridges, Peat a, Ge. EE 
arried | | = 
* {By Dr, Aup rasen! 5 | 


x vet fave vn 6 ong while lt « very eee 

p, member of the Bath Agriculture Society; but, 
va FE ²˙¹¹ wr Ree INE. | > 
Ou D 2 plead | - 


£1 
plead my excuſe, In order to make up, in ſome mea 
ſure, for that delay, I ſend along with this a few re- 


marks on a ſubject, which, although it has obtained Wi tt 
ſome attention for a ſhort while paſt, ſtill ſtands in Wl N 
need of much farther elucidation, | If it ſhall have be 
tte tendency to provoke an anſwer, ſhall not be m 
at all diflatisfied; for though I have no intention to of 
engage in a watfare with any one, yet as thoſe who to 
are to anſwer muſt at leaſt refle& a little upon the pe 
ſubjeR, it has a chance of engaging them and others ge 

to attend to facts, which might otherwiſe be dormant va 

to paſs without notice. in 

I make no doubt, but you will be poſſeſſed of 1 no 
| ws Agricultural Surveys yet publiſhed ;; "I have ſerr Wl 
moſt of them, but not that of the county of Somer. r 
ſet. The ſurvey of Aberdeenſhire was written and al 
printed in great haſte, as you will obſerve: by the tal 
typographical errors. had ſome correſpondence hi 
with Mr. STzPHzns, of. Camerton-houſe, near your | wi 
place, reſpecting the machine far raiſing boats 3 in th 

| canals, lightly mentioned in the appendix to that * 
publication. Since that time, I have alſo corre. re 
ſponded with the managers for the Rochdale caval il * 
in Lancaſhire, on the fame ſubject; and I-haye the ts 
ſatisfaction to find that all the engineers, and men of Wl © 
underſtanding in that line to whom it has been ſhewn, | [t 
approve of it in the fulleſt manner, and wiſh to ha 20 
it adopted; but how to fatisfy the numerous ſubſchi· I 
PORES POO FO things; of. that mage 1 
without Ml © 


— ; 2 
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deen hinted at Edinburgh, and explained fully he 
manner of its, conſtruction, they made very light 


town if it; ſhould be required a ſtrong enough hy- 
perbole! but very expreſſive of their opinion. Theſe 
gentlemen. conceive, that by adopting this 'contri-. 
vance in place of locks, the expence of a canal may, 
in many ſituations, be diminiſhed more than one half, 
not only by ſaving in the maſonry, &c. but alſo by the 


reſervoirs, which add prodigiouſly to the expence in 
almoſt every ſituation, and in ſome render canals to- 
ally impraQcable., None of them, however, have 
hitherto adverted to another circumſtance ſufficiently, 
which I conſider as of even greater importance than 
is in theſe, which. is, the unlimited freedom of intercourſe 
that it will admit of, and the benefits it will procure in 
orre. regard to agricultural improvements eſpecially, which 
— is an object that has ſcarcely been hitherto adverted 
the to in making canals; but it would ant 
n of | cidations. to explain this. Nothing now is 4 
wn, I chink, to render canals practicable eyery where, bt 
ture, 

hout 


a cheap method of conſtructing aqueduct bridges, 
where they become abiplutely neceſſary, about which 
gage F 


| am juſt now en 


they know not. When I ſtated to the engineers at 1 
Mancheſter the obje&ion as to the ſtrength, chat had OS 


of it, and ſaid, upon that principle they might lit a 7 : | 


ſaving of water, which will render unneceſſary, large 45 


"rw 


W bridge From 2 to 400 feet n ente 
eonſtructed at leſs than half the expence that the 
price of driving the materials only for an ordinary 
bridges in moſt caſes would coſt. The power of 
lengthening the ſpan, ſo as to avoid the neceſſuy of 
central piers, is in ſome ſituations, eſpecially where 
rapid torrents occur, or great heights are to 'bels 
velled, of prodigious importance. 
In the beginning of laſt ſummer 1 publiſhed 2 fm! 
Treatiſe on Peat-Moſs, a copy of which I have deſirei 
my bookſeller in London to deliver to your order, 
rogether with a Treatiſe on Sheep by Dr. PAL 4s, 
in which you will find ſome obſervations of à ſimilar 
nature to thoſe in the paper ſent, with Fuller Illuſtrs 
tions on ſome heads; though it is placed in ren | 
different point of view in ſome reſpects. 
In the Treatiſe on Mols, to adopt 2 faſhionable 
phraſe, yon will find that I have ported anew opi- 
mon refpecting the theory of its formation, which 
find proves very hard of digeſtion to the naturaliſts 
of the. preſent day. After having ſhewn, by facts 
that cannot be controverted, that moſſ could not 
have been produced in the manner that has been 
commonly received as inconteſtibly certain till juſt | 
not; 1 pat it as a query, whether peat-moſs Is n0t 
a ſiving plant, and not a'congeries of decayed plants 
in a particular ſtate of preſervation, and give realen 
for ſuſpecting that it may be ſo. eee not found 
e 9 53 
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alluded to, coming 
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ne bring any thing len 


valid objection againſt this, but I have found:yery | 
fey who are diſpoſed to adopt itz, moſt perſant indecd 
ſhew an jnyincible reluctance to admit it, though they 


can find no reaſon why they ſhould not; this is, to 


me, an object of no importance, and I am amuſed at 
the perplexity it occaſions. I had lately a letter 
from Sir Joszyn BAxks on the ſubject, who went 
farther than moſt others have done, and. propoſed | 
one objection, which, when examined, chances to 


turn out to be one of the ſtrongeſt arguments that 
could be produced in proof of it. Such ſpeculative 


opinions may afford a little amuſement, but I con- 5 
ſider them as of no importanee; it is the practical 


part of that treatiſe alone, which ſhews how moſs 
can be converted into & productiye ſoil at ſmall ex- 
pence, that I conſider as of. any value.“ 


You may perhaps have heard by ſome. accident 
that I diſcontinued the publication of che Bee at the f 


end of the laſt year 1793, owing to tardy payments. 


The man , at , I find has been little 
better than a ſwindler, «he onfered at worth | 


of them, which he has fold, and not paid me gpe 


farthing, and I learn it is in vain to lookfor it. 1 1 
aan in e eee e 3 
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le concern, as 1am very ill calculated ome 
buſineſs of that kind. | 
- Wiſhing you good bal, and every hoy cart 
n 1 remain, with great eſterm, dear a 


7 your very humble ſervant, 


JAMES ANDERSON 


3 + Rs mich to be roghbited . 


mould be diſappointed in ſuch a publication, which had certainly great 


merit; and it is to be wiſhed that the nnn 


nem, EDITOR. | | | f 
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, 7 0 the Preſident, Vice-Prefidents, and Members 97 the 


Bath and Wes of 0 ye 110 


"4 
. | | 


QOON aker te ace wa 6 fiſt eſtabliſhed, the 
attention of its members was particularly di- i 


ds the very extraordinary produce of a meadow 
at Orcheſton St. Mary, about nine miles from Salif- 
how, This meadow 8 Nen che attention of 


„Ser vol. er. Rogen VF 
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meadows, This part he ſhewed me, as he alſo did 


t 4 


ſereral © nt at 


firſt who informed the publick that the Fertility of 
the meadow is not owing to any new graſs. The 


Rev. Mr. SWAYNE, in his Gramina Paſcua, concurs 


with him in opinion; but, from information, pro- 
nounces that the meadow foxtail grins" your 
tenſes) is the famous long-graſs. 

Convinced that the true cauſe of the fertiliry had 
not been diſcovered, on the zd of November 1790, 
| enquired at the neighbouring villages for an intel- 
ligent labourer, who had been uſed to work in the 
meadow, and was recommended to WILLIAM Forp, 


of Tilſhead, who had from time to time worked 


there for 36 years. I deſired him to procure a ſpade 


and mattock, and when on the ſpot aſłked him he- 

ther there was any part of the meadow more fertile 
than the reſt? He affured me there was, and pointed ! 
it out. I then enquired whether there was any part 
leſs fertile than the average of che meadow? He an- 
ſwered that there was x ſpot, containing about twenty | 


perches, not near fo fertile as the reſt, and which pro- 
duced little, ar eee 


"2&6 


ofs, "and boraniſts. Calbe, . 


four feet par hate he le; „ Gramen e 2 


ſupinum longiſſimum nondum deſeriptum.““ 8 T- 
LINGFLEET, in his Tracts, concludes that this graſs is. 855 
the Flote Feſcue, (fe/tuca fluitans.) Mr. Cunris, 
author of the Flora Londinenſis, is, I believe, the 
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thoſe parts of the meadow where the produce wy 
of a middle quantity, between the two extreme 
We then went to work, and on ſtriking into the mol 
fertile ſpot, found, at the depth of between ihc 
and four inches, a bed of looſe flints, , unmixel 
with ſoil, and into which no roots penetrated. | 

A like bed of flints was eme ki! 
the ſurface, where the product was of à middle 
quantity; and in the moſt barren. part, we dug to: 

| conſiderable depth, and could find no flints at all. 

The foil was alike in each place, a light; haze 
loam, ſimilar ro that of the adjoining meadows. I wa 
informed that the ſeveral ſpots I examined, had equal 
benefir of the water, in which there ſeems to be no- 
ching peculiar, or different from other ſmall ſtreams, 
which run g __ between the Wikſhire 
hills. 

It was my intention to communicate this diſcover 
to the. Society, with ſuch obſervations as occurred 
to me, together with a particular account of the 

| herbage, long ago. The proper ſeaſon. for exanj 
ning the herbage is whilſt it is in bloom; this is f 
_ duration. Some engagements at thoſe ſeaſons, 
and a long excurſion on the Continent, have inter- 
vened and prevented. 
I have remarked that the ne ee 


— 
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ro the growth of comfrey, (ſympbitum (final) il de 
and alſo to that of the creeping crowfoot, (rant Wl ki: 
culus repens.) I ſaw a meadow-foxtail (alopecuri BI len 


£1 


N 


ta] 


berween the thorns, by the hedge-ſide, to the height 


rough-ſtalked meadow-grafs) alſo flouriſhes much in 
this meadow. + The habits and appearance of the 


alike, that it is difficult to diſtinguiſh the one from 
the other. They both bend at the joints, or knots; 
fall down, take freſh root there, and run along the 


conceive have grown to thoſe uncommon lengths, 
for which the meadow has been ſo much celebrated. 
However this may be, I have no doubt that the 
great fertility ariſes from II and a 
plentiful fupply of water. 

In accounting for this fertility, u has been fab; 
that graffes take better rot in ſuch bottoms. If my 


below the ſurface; and that, ſo fightly, that by ta- 


length of 3 it way be ſavered from the 1 


gratenſis) left by the mowers, which had hot up 


of near ſix feet; and have fince found that the | : 
marſh-bent (reti paluſtris) occupies a conſiders —— | 


axrotis paluſtris, or marſh-bent, and of the alen - 
fera, or couchy-bent, are in this ſituation ſo muck 


ground. It is one or both theſe graſſes, which I | 


obſervations are correct, they do not root at all 
there; nor do I conceive that the fibrous roots f 
graſs would derive fupport, or imbibe nouriſmment, 
much celebrated in this meadow, which is nouriſhed 
by a ſueceſſion of Toots, ſcarcely penetrates an inch. + 


king hold of the panitle, or top of the aum: a kee N 
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The under · ſtratum ſeems rather to act by N 
ing the roots of ſome graſſes from penetrating tos 
deep, and by enabling them to collect near the fur. 
face, and retain whatever the elements afford for thei 
ſupport; and probably alſo, by een the w water 
which has done its office. 

There are ſome remarkable truths to be a 
0 11. The meadow is moſt productive when co. 
vered with water great part of the winter. This 
would greatly injure common wWater- meadows; ibe 
fertiliry of which depends, in great meaſure, on the 
water lying on them but a ſhort time together, and 
then being laid dry. adh. It is moſt produgive 
where there is but little depth of ſoil, and the flints 
are neareſt the ſurface. Theſe circumſtances, which 
differ from common caſes, ſeem to point to ſome 
powerful agent in vegetation, collected by the water, 
the progreſs of which is ſtopped: by the flints, and 
not ſuffered to penetrate deep into the ground. 

It is well known, that rain water, eſpecially thit 
of thunder ſhowers, or water expoſed to the influ- 
ence of the atmoſphere, where the elementary fire 

or electrical matter abounds, is much more-fertili- | 
zzing than that which is drawn from a well. It is alſo 
known, that water attracts, and is a great conducto 
of electrical matter; and I conceive that flints, like 
glaſs, are non- conductors, or dien, e 1 955 
great meaſure 805 its Da, 5 Ky 
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It will not then be difficult to underſtand that the 9 
lectrical matter, conveyed in the water, inſtead f | 
xnetrating deep into the ground, is obſtructed by the _ 
liats,* and collected about the roots of the graſſes, | 
ern nen 2 
rful agent in vegetation. | * 
This opinion is however advanced LF diffdence. | I 
he facts which gave riſe to it are ſtriking, and the |. 
liſcovery may be uſeful; it. may aſſiſt the philoſo- _— 
her, in explaining or accounting for ſome of the i 
principles of vegetation, and may encourage W = 
Ws buen ne SIRI RPO 1 
5 iples, fn circumſtanees will nk Wy WOE: Ml 
ive oo _ 


| am, Gendemen, path oma 3 
| your obedient ſervant, | 


— BENJAMIN PRICE. 


Par n ae | 


th 8 The pede coletented Dr. 1 of Views, has *S 
influ formed the writer that be has made experiments on flints, which prove. | 
** them to be non-conduQors, or bodies which top the progreſs of clec- 
: 16 BN trical matter. He thinks that the intelligence conveyed in this paper 
ertili nil hong 1 Ge aries Sant; > of 
g alſo —_— I. - 1 1 
1 | . 
le 
tn | 
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c . wk injures their quality, ſeems perſedh 
conſonant with the views of the Society. For {+ 
veral years I have examined a great number of crop: 
made experiments, and collected every well- authen 
ticated fact in my power; from all which I have be 
ready to think, with our able Vice-Preſident Mr, 
BILLINGSLEY, (and many other attentive obſerver) 
that the ſubje& ſeemed to be © involved in impenc- 
« trable myſtery.” Like him, I have found chat po 
tatoes of the ſame ſorr, kept in the ſame manner, 
planted at the ſame time, in the ſame ſoil, and it 
every reſpett alike circumſtanced, have produced pan 

of the crop curled, and part not curled; -und like 

him I have found two - ſhoots from the fame ſer, of 
' which the one was curled, and the other healthy.* 
had reaſon to believe that the diſorder did not wil! 

CD 
See Mr. BILLINGSLEY'S. Obſervations on the Curl, vol. ri, of the 


— Papers, p. 344. 
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from degenerated or defective ſeed; and as it is cer- 5 
tain that the plant is diſeaſed when it firſt appears 1 
above the ground, 1 concluded that the germe or 
ſhoot muſt receive an accidental injury, between the 

old ſet and the ſurface of the ground. Strongly im- 
preſſed with the truth of this opinion, I dug up 
ſeveral curled roots, and compared them with healthy 

ones. The firſt difference that occurred to me was 

in colour. The lower part of the healthy roots was 
whitiſh, without ſcar or blemiſh, and of a reddiſh * 
purple colour, near the ſurface of the ground. The 
diſeaſed roots, near the ſurface of the ground, were 
whitiſh, and the lower part had more or leſs the ap- 
pearance of canker, On a further inſpection, they 

were found to have been nibbled by ſome infe&; _ 
This was not equally apparent in every ſhoot.” Some 

were found, where the firſt ſhoot was eaten off en- 
tirely, about an inch, more or leſs, from the fer; and 

from the part which remained a new ſhoot vegetated, 
Others were eaten about half through, and in length 

from an inch or two to a mere point: and in ſome 
plants the wound ſeemed quite healed, and the only 
appearance was that of a ſmall ſcar, or ſpot, of the 
colour of an iron-· mould. I have found more curled 
plants ariſing from the butt, than from the crown _ 
end of the potatoe, and from ſmall potatoes than 
t uit BY from large ones. The ſhoots which grow with / 
or leaft vigour, are longeſt expoſed to accidental injuries, : 
and Proven are more mild anode inſects. 
"from, N From 
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From many obſervations made on ſers planted x 
different depths, I am convinced that deep, planting is 
an erroneous practice. Thoſe planted near the fur. 
face generally vegetated the moſt luxuriantly; the 
influence of the ſun and atmoſphere were.-ſoonet 
received, which, hardening the fibres of the young 

ſhoot, quickly rendered it leſs liable to the diſeaſe. 
The theory of this diſorder ſeems very confiſtent 
with what we obſerve in other vegetables. It is not 
upon the potatoe alone that ſuch depredations are 
made. A worm is frequently found in the roots of 
cabbage plants, ſufficient to check the luxuriancy of 
their growth; but theſe being nouriſhed by broader 
leaves and more ſtrong and hardy fibres than the po- 
tatoe, receive leſs injury. To young onions, which 
are more tender, and depend chiefly on the root for 
ſuſtenance, the worm is more fatal than to the pots 
toe: ſoon after the attack theſe die away. We may 
remark ſimilar effects above ground, where we fcc 
the inſets that commit the injury. Ants and ear- 
wigs, upon wall trees, a ſmall black inſect which is 
found on the top of beans, all prey upon the render 

ſucculent parts; and the i injury received in Hoſe, = 

in potatoes, cauſes the leaves to curl. | 
In northern aſpects, or on cold damp 11 the | 
curl is leſs frequent than on warm or ſandy land, 
where inſects are more numerous; and it is pretty 
generally acknowledged that ſeed potatoes, procurea 
from damp moraſſy lands, or thoſe from more cold 
5 | | „ 


E443. 


or northerly climates, or ſituations, will not curl the 
firſt year after planting. This ſeems not difficult to 
account for. All animals have a choice in their 
food. Cattle will not eat graſs which has imbibed _ 
ſtagnant juices, or that which farmers generally call 
ſour. The palate of inſe&s, it may be inferred, is 
{till more nice; theſe we ſee feed on the moſt deli- 
cious fruit, which is expoſed to the ſun, whilſt that 
in the ſhade remains untouched. | 
The potatoe, it is faid, was introduced i into this | 
Illand near two hundred years before the curl made 
its appearance. That this vegetable ſhould, after 
ſuch a period, ſaddenly degenerate, and that the | 
ſoundeſt ſeed ſhould now degenerate in two or three 


| years, ſeems not very confiſtent with ſound Falte. 


ſophy.“ 1 + i 
The writer of this paper finds equal difficulty in aſſenting to the 
theory of Mr. HoLLIxs, altho* repeatedly honoured with the appro» 
bation and rewards of a great and reſpectable Society. Mr. HoLLinG 
tells us, that the curt is owing either to the potatoe ſets being expoſed = 
too long before they are planted, from their vegetable power being 
cried up in an ebb ſoil or from being tos much forced by manure or 
cultivation; on which laſt reaſon the greateſt fireſs ſeems to be laid. 
But all the cultivators of potatoes which I have eonyerſed with, who 
remember when the curl firſt appeared, concur in teſtimony that their 
management in theſe reſpeQs before the curl was known, at the time 45 
when it was moſt injurious, and fince it has abated, has been preciſely 

the ſame, Indeed, we can ſcarcely ſuppoſe that the curl was produced 


took place througheut the kingdom Nor is it reaſonable to conclude 
that the quantity of manure, generally allowed to potatoe crops, is 


ſufficient to produce ſuch uncommon effects. A N 


VOL. Vill. 8. now” 


| 


by any pernicious alteration in the mode of culture, which ſuddenly* - 
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Natural hiſtorians remark, that in the production Wl 
of noble animals, nature a&s with a kind of dignified 
ceconomy, but that meaner births are laviſhed i in i 
profuſion; and that, of all productions in nature, in- 

- ſeats are the moſt numerous. It may be remembered 1 
that about fifteen years ago, when the curl was molt Wl v 
fatal, there was a general alarm for the conſequences 

that might ariſe from inſets. Almoſt every buſh | 
teemed with their neſts. Printed papers were ſent 

from On and en in the _—_ recom: "7 
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now moſt liable to this diſeaſe, i i, probably, becauſe inſects frequent mi 
dunghills, and are from thence carried into the ground. Mr. Hor Tn: ga 
informs us, that potatoes planted on land which has been pared me 
and burnt will not curl. Yet, paring and burning is allewed to be: 
very great forcer of vegetation. May not the action of the fire, or 
the effluvia ariſing from burnt vegetables, prevent inſets from har - acc 
bouring in land ſo prepared? whi 
Some gentlemen of great abilities, but whe probably, Wing not had 
opportunities of judging from their own obſervations, or from fad, 00 
ſeem to have become converts to Mr. Hor Lixs's argument, by an · Nin 
logy, of floriſts having, by forcing produced double flowers, which are mi 9 
barren. It may well be doubted, whether the tuberous root of the 
potatoe would ſuffer, were this actually the caſe. Like other rootsit {iP << 
is formed, and arrives at a conſiderable degree of perfeQion, before ave 
the ſced is generated; which, in this vegetable, we Since wth hare an 
ſary to propagate the ſpecies. i 

I have never ſeen a ſingle infrnps of > de fouer ing 0 E. 
where, ſo far from the ſtamens being forced into petals, we find the . th 
five anthers invariable cloſed together; which is a diſtinguiſhing mark W 
of the Genus Solanum, of Linnzus, to which the potatoe belongs. 


Curled'plants have all the appearance of weakneſs and poverty, in. 2 
ſtead of luxuriancy; „ ct, 
any corol, or flower at al. * ices 


1 
Aion mending for the ſprigs which ſupported their neſts 
to be cut off and burnt. About the ſame time a 
black worm did a great deal of damage amongſt the 
turnips. Soon after which a brown, or amber-co- 
lured worm attacked the roots of ſaintfoin; and in 
Wilſhire and Hampſhire totally * che e 
in many fields. | 
If, from any cauſe, inſefts were e too nu- 
merous to ſubſiſt on the food which their ſpecies 
had been accuſtomed to, hunger may force them to 
take to other vegerables. The depredations com- 
ited by ſquirrels, in fir-plantations, which has en- 
gaged the attention of the Society, had its com- 
mencement not many years ago. 
The accidental appearance of the curl may be 
accounted for in another way. The ſame inſect, 
which, in a grub or caterpillar ſtate, deſtroys the 
oots of vegetables under ground, afterwards takes 
ring, and flies away. It is well known that inſects 
migrate, occaſionally, but not regularly. The in- 
ect which firſt attacked the potatoe, may poſſibly 
ave come from a diſtant country. The Lord, by 
'an caſt wind, brought locuſts into the land of 
* Egypt;>and, by a W ſtrong weſt vind, took 
them away.“ | \ 71 
Whether the injury done to the potatoe be occa- 
loned by any effluvia, or. matter ejected by the i ins 
ct, which gets into the circulation, and taints the 
ces, or whether it ariſe 17 from 
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the inſect depriving che plant of part of its mucilage, 
deranging its organization, and thereby preventing 


| the juices from being properly ſecreted, will pertape 
remain doubtful, and is of little conſequence. | 


When the vital principle is once become ene 
or vitiated, the diſorder may in ſome potatoes be 
continued longer, and in others be cured in a ſhorter 
time, according to the degree of the diſeaſe, the 
ſtrength of the ſtamina, the ſoil into which they ma 
be tranſplanted, or the favourable or unfavourable 
ſeaſon for vegetation, which may immediately folloy, 
Thus, diſeaſed feed has ſometimes been known to 1 
produce a healthy crop, and ſometimes a curled crop, 
and that, perhaps, without receiving any freſh injury 
from the bite of inſets, From this cauſe, however, 

| T have little doubt that the ſeed was firſt vitiated; 
and I truſt that the knowledge of this circumſtance 
may be one ſtep towards the prevention or cure. 1 

It is now about ſeventeen years ſince I laid befor 
the Society my opinion on the cauſe of the rot in 
ſheep, which is publiſhed in the firſt volume of the 

| Society's papers. That ſubjeQ was then involved in 
myſtery, and my opinion was doubted and contre 
verted. The ſociety is ſince ſo well convinced of the 
truth of it, as to have offered a premiut® for à more / 
perfect knowledge of the genus and fpecies of the 
inſect which occaſions the diſeaſe, with the plat fo 
which it inhabits, and the beſt method of extirparigſſ © 
that inſect, or n its — eic in deo 
animi 
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animal ceconomy;—and no longer ſince than PR laſt 
anniverſary, voted a bounty to Mr. Jzanzs, for E 
having found out a remedy for the diſorder. 1 

If theſe hints on the cauſe of the curl in potatoes 
ſhould lead to a diſcovery of the means of prevention 

or cure, the writer will think that his time has been 7 
well employed. Ve 


I am, Gentlemen, 
your obedient humble ſervant, 
BEN JAMIN PRYCE. 
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parti frect, Bath. 


ARTICLE v. 


Deſcription of 4 cheap and 3 Hi. 
for preſerving Corn on Ship-board. : 


By TroMaAs Sour, Eſq; 
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I this time, when e ah the 
apprehenſion of ſcarcity, offers large bounties Fs 
for the i importation of Corn, it-becomes n wo: | 

ſeek the means of preſerving the cargoes freeet, both |} 
for the merchant's and the nation 8 _ | 


* * 
— 4 
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and is often ſo far ſpoiled and depreciated in its va- 


ons, 


near home, when long in collecting, or long detained 


[ .54 ] 


The importation of grain is a precarious rraffic 
The produce of diſtant countries, or even of thoſe | 


on ſhip-board, is ſubje& to heat, ſoon becomes fetid, 


h 
lue, as to ſell for leſs than the original coſt. Hence. G 
the merchant overwhelmed with loſſes, regrets hs m 
patriotiſm, grows ſhy of importation, and, unleſs in. p. 
vited by a certainty of gain, drops the trade, even t. 
yhilſt the nation ſtands in need of ſupplies. | 
Miniſtry, aware of this, have judiciouſly provided 8 
for his ſecurity by an ample bounty; if we could b 
further add an aſſurance of the good condition of n 
the corn on its arrival, the abundant, profit would 
enlarge the field of enquiry; grain would flow in tl 
from every fertile province of the globe; and Britons, f. 
inſtead of dreading the approach of famine, would 0 
become the ſtore-keepers of plenty. _ ö k 
The preſent ſeaſon demands the immediate exer- 1 
tion of every nerve to prevent the diſtreſs which f 
threatens us. Each ſhip- load of corn, brought i 
home in a ſtate of perfection, makes a happy addi- c 
tion to the national ſtock; and will help to keep r 


down the exorbitant price exacted by jobbers and 
overgrown 3 under whoſe influence the mr. 
kets riſe, 

Should the i importation . 1 ene 1 the 
means of preſerving the grain wholſome be ren- 


ered eaſy, certain, and grow into ule, plenty would 


ace K  Vv wo Gulf 
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be the coun and the markets ſink, to * 
diſappointment of all thoſe who are ſuppoſed unwar- 
rantably to withhold their ſtore to raiſe its price. 
It behoves every individual to oppoſe iniquity like 
this, and to contribute what in him lies, to remedy 
the preſent evil. Impreſſed with this idea, I preſent, 
my mite at the ſhrine of the publick, wiſhing it may 


prove an acceptable gift, and be Lan to immediate 5 


trial. 


It is a ſimple, cheap, and, I truſt, 2 me- 
thod of ventilating grain whilſt confined on ſhip- 
board; ſufficient, I preſume, to keep it larger. and 
marketable, after ſuſtaining a tedious voyage. n 

May I ſolicit the Bath Society, to whom I have 
the honour to belong, and to whom I ſtand indebted 
for paſt favours, to take the plan under their conſi- 
deration; it's ſimplicity, to men of their ſenſe and 
knowledge, will recommend rather than diſcredit it. 
It's powers indeed may be doubted ; but when in- 
formed from me, that air- pumps of a like nature, 
in a more complicated machine, haye performed their 5 
office to — | __w the Society wil ow 
my aſſertion. 

If, on attention to tin parts, delineated and de- | 
ſcribed in the incloſed ſheets, it ſhould be their opi- - 
nion that an engine thus conſtrued is applicable to | 


the purpoſe deſigned, their patriotick feelings will be | 4 


gratified, when I requeſt them to communicate the 


Foy to the Guild of. — at Briſtol, among 
Sf whom | 
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whom (as the expence can be no s men of 
their fortune) many members may be found, ready 

to try it in their firſt freight of corn. 
Should it fortunately obtain the approbation of 
the ſociety, its author will be exceedingly gratified; 
if found imperfect, they are welcome to lay it open 
"4 for ingenuity to improve on. I have ſufficient me. 
_ == chanical knowledge myſelf to increaſe its power 
=_ - many, many tons in a minute; but the complication 
of machinery can'be no recommendation in On 
conſtrued for naval purpoſes. 


Defiring you, together with this paper, to o pete 
W meetings; | 


J remain, Sir, e 
5 =; your humble his, | 
To Mr. Matthews. THOMAS SOUTH. 
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T, he Plan of the Ventilator enkel, with Reference 
10 the Plate. „ 


Fe I 1 a eplindrical air ·veſſel or bel "um of | 

lead, tin, or other cheap metal, its internal 
diameter being ten inches, and its length three * 
having a crutch-handled piſton to work 
17 an iron noſſe, 'viz. a hollow- inverted cone, two fort 
=  * + long, to condenſe the air, and incieaſs its n 
10 its d eee : 


9 1 


This cylinder ſhould be riveted or ſcrewed by means 
of an iron collar or {traps to the deck it paſſes thro, 
both above and below as at a a; and be farther ſe- 
cured by ſome hold-faſt near 6, to keep it ſteady i me 
morking. 
Eg. 2. Is a bottom of wood 6h inches thick, 
vi a projecting rim at its baſe for the metal cy- 
linder to reſt on, when cemented and 1 to * 
wood. ' * 5+ 

The centre of this bottom is Wen for the re- 
ception of the crown of the noſle. 

In the ſame figure, the noſle is repreſented with 
its crown like a bowl-diſh; to condenſe the air gra- 
dually, without reſiſtance, in its advance. to- the more 
contraſted baſe of the inverted cone, i. e. the top or 
entrance of the noſle. About two-thirds down this 
noſle may be fixed a male ſcrew, as c. c. for ha | 
purpoſe hereafter mentiond. 

N. B. The forcing pump ſhould be caſed in wood, 
to protect i it from outward bruiſes, which would pre- 
vent the working of the piſton, and ruin its effects. 

The leather round the embolus ſhould be greaſed 
when uſed. . 

Fig. 3. Is a crunch hünie faſtened to the embolus 
A. by its iron legs B. B. ] 
A. is a cylinder of C 
to fit well, but glide ſmoothly in the metal cylinder; 


for che free acceſs of atmoſpherick air, 


Cl. is 


Wing an opening ds lle as its ſtrength will permit, 


— — ——ñ— — — ß —— 
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C. is a valve well leathered on its top, and yield 
ing downwards to the * of the air when the 


piſton is raiſed up. | 1 
D. is a croſs bar of iron to citing hs abu ſha 
that it may cloſe des on the return of the pil the 
downwards ano 
Hg. 4. Is a tin pipe or tube of leſs than four i che 

ths diameter, and of ſuch length as when fixed uke 
the baſe of cylinder fig. 1, ſhall admit the noſle d eue 
fig. 2, to within half an inch of the valve E. at the J 
bottom of the wooden cylinder F. in fig. 4, which hot! 
valve E. will then yield to the preſſure of air con Wiper! 
denſed in its paſſage through the 8 and deliver cent 
it into the pipes below. as r 
This valve muſt be well kita on its upper WWpun 
ſurface, and faſtened with an hinge of leather to the WM: 1: 
cylinder it is meant to cloſe; affixed to its botton ay 
is the ſpindle G. paſſing through a ſpiral fpring H. by: 
which being compreſſed on the deſcent of the valve ing 
will, by its elaſticity, cauſe it to riſe again, clok Wiſe: 
the aperture above, and retain the ; air delivered be. of ; 
neath it. F 
On connecting this cylinder- with the upper "end that 

of the noſle at e. e. we muſt carefully prevent any bead 
lapſe of air that way, by a bandage of oakum ſmearel I mal 
with wax, on which to ſcrew the Oy like = he 
joints of a flute, air-tight. in 
I. is a bar of iron, having A riſing i in its centre, to b 


wide enough for the ſpindle to play through, but at 
> : | Dy. 


the ſame time faliciendy 8 to . the 


paſſage of the ſpiral ſpring. 
Fig. 5. Is an aſſemblage of tin pipes of any lengths, . 


ſhaped ſuitably and conveniently to their ſituation in 

piſton the ſhip ; to the form of which, when ſhut into one 
# another, they muſt be adapted; obſerving only that 
ar in. che neck be ſtraight for a length ſufficient to admit 
ed to the lower end of the cylinder fig. 4, as FE as a 
fle d letter F. or higher. 
at the Fig. 6. To the middle pipe which runs xs along the 
wich bottom ſhould be fixed a perpendicular one, fully 
con · I perforated, to convey the air more readily into the 
eliver centre of the heap, and this may have a conical top, 

=: repreſented in the plate, perforated with a ſmaller - 
per punch to prevent the air from (eſcaping too haſtily. 
o the In large cargoes, two or three of theſe perpendiculars 
to may be neceſſary, and each ſhould be well ſecured 
g H. by an iron bar g. ſcrewed down to prevent their be; 
valve ing injured by the ſhifting of the cargo in ſtormy 
clol WW vearher or a rolling ſea, The top of the conical cap 
d be of theſe pipes may reach two-thirds up the cargo. 
TT Fig. 7. Is a valve of the fame conſtruction as 
cod mat repreſented in fig. 4, but incloſed in a tube of 
bras, having a female ſcrew at ff, adapted to che 
rel nale ſcrew c c. on the noſle fig. 2, and may then 
; th be inſerted into the head of the pipe fig. 5. This 
will add to the expence, but in a large apparatus is 
fs to be preferred as a more certain ſecurity from lapſe 


of 


7.9 — 


e 
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| the bottom fig. 2, whereon to ſecure the nien 4 


there, will diſperſe itſelf to refreſh the maſs. 


the influx of water, vent-holes: — bored in con 


[ 6 J 
of air than the junction of the tube fig. 4, to the 


neck e e, in fig. 2. 
N. B. ee is a neck of wood: makkling a part 


when applied to the noſle. | 
The joints of the pipes, when put together W uſe, 
ſhould be made air- tight by means of bees-wax 0 
ſome ſtronger cement, till they reach the bottom « iſitr0 
the veſſel, when there is no farther need of this | bas | 
cantion. cyl 
The horizontal pipes ſhould run 1 the fe " 
the kelſon the whole length of the hold, the ti 1 
plates of which K. is made, ſhould be punched u 


holes like the roſe of a watering-pot, in two or thre! 7 
lines only at moſt, and then formed into a tube with 


the rough ſide outwards. L. may have four or fire 
lines of the like perforations. M. and the reſt ſhoull 
gradually increaſe in their number as they advance rte 


towards the middle of the hold, and continue ful) fit 


perforated to the laſt pipe, which ſhould be cloſe hol 
at its end to prevent'the ingreſs of the corn. ; 
It is the centre of the cargo which moſt require 
ventilating, yet air ſhould pervade the whole, Like 
the trade-winds, it will dire& its courſe to the pen 
moſt heated, and having effected its falutary purpoſe 


Where the hatches are cloſe corked to prevent 


venieni 
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enient parts of the deck, to be bunged up or open- 

d occaſionally, from whence the ſtate of the corn 

jay be known, from the effluvia which aſcend © 

rhen the ventilator i is working. 

The power of the ventilator is determined by 

the ſquare of its diameter, multiplied into the length 

of the ſtroke, and that again by the number of 

ſtrokes in any given time. 

To find the area of a circle and the r 

cylinder raiſed on that circle, ARCHIMEDES gives 

the following proportion: | 

As 1 is to. 78 5398 decimal parts, ſo is the ſquare 

of the diameter to the area of the circle. 

And as 1 is to .785398, ſo is the ſquare of the 

diameter multiplied by the height to the lolidiry 

of the cylinder. 

The cubical contents both of - . and tubes 

are found in the ſame manner, their difference con- 

ſiting not in Pen but _— the- latter beng ; 

hollow. - 

Then to find the contents. of 2 cylindrical rellcl,: 

whoſe internal diameter is ten inches, multiply that | 

into itſelf, and the ſquare thus obtained by .78 54, will 

give the contents of the circle in cubit inches, which 

multiplied again by 24 inches or lengths of che 

ſtroke, being the proportion of the barrel filled 

wich air, gives in cubical inches the amount of each | 

W on the deſcent of the piſton. As hu: 
Internal 


| 
| 
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. Inch 3 
internal diameter of the pump or tube 10 
. X 10 


= 100 or ſquare of the diameter; 
Which multiplied by .7854 to bring the contents of the (quan 


to the contents of the circle. 

Which multiplied by the length of 78.5400 Contents of the area of the circle, 
the ftroke - - - =» =» 24 inches, produces de 

3141600 " 

1570800 
Which divided by 231)1884.9600($. 1600 gallons, which is T Schema 
vie. the number of cubic inches —— than 8 gallons at a'ftroke, 
R 369 allow theſe decimal far 
waſte of air in each firoke, 
0 I and 60 ftrokes to be mate 
EIT. | in a minute. 
This - < =» © $ gallons diſcharged at « firake 


e . 60 the number of ſtrokes 
Amounts to 480 . 


Which multiplied by nun 
enn? ; In chat dme 
And that divided by 2 fa) 288000114. 3 tons. 1 | 


(the number of — 


gallons in a +» 360 | 
ton, both wine — 


and ſhip mea= * 1080 
ſure) quotes 124 — 
nan in an hour. . 700 


Then ſuppoſe the am of che bold of a fits 10 
de = 120 tons, and when freighted the interſtices 


detween the grains, together with the area between 


the ſurface of the corn and the underſide of the 
deck. g tons to the quantity of mephitick air con- 


fined; ſuch being the lighteſt fluid, the major part 
of it would, ſoon after the commencement of the 


operation, be forced by the atmoſpherick air to vent 


itſelf at the holes provided for that purpoſe; and the 
( | bo 85 2 I emainder I 
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temainder of the hour being employed in the like 
ventilation, five tons of freſh air would paſs above 
rwenty times repeatedly amidſt che grains to cool, 
refreſh, and ſweeten the cargo. A purification thus 
aniniſtered once in eight-and-forty hours, would, 
| conceive, be amply ſufficient ro preſerve the corn 
from taint or injury be the voyage ever ſo tedious, 
| and unleſs it ſhould by negle& have over-heated and 
Nov WY crown together or ſertled too cloſe, the labour would 
nah be that of a boy only, for the dairy-girl at her churn 
x mae BY works harder than he otherwiſe need to do at this. 
My air-veſſel is, for the fake of cheapneſs, con- 
fined to the narrow diameter of 10 inches; but as 
dhe contents of cireles are proportionate to the 
« time. ſquare of their diameters, by enlarging that you 
| increaſe their power accordingly. Wherefore, by 
extending their diameter to 14 inches, the contents 
vill be nearly doubled, and by adding 10 inches 
more to the length of the ſtroke, you almoſt treble 
the diſcharge. of No. 1, and obtain a power capable 


3 pf ventilating a cargo of 400 tons within the hour. 
ME; But the air-veſſel muſt be lengthened, the pipes at 
Pore the ſame time enlarged, the metal of which the whole 
=O  conſtrufted be in ſubſtance proportionable, and 
rt the labour that of. a man, or perhaps two upon c- 
. caſioeͤn. + 
Fe A ventilator on as plan abd . here _ 


fog poſed, would come within the compaſs, I ſhould = 
-+ B TE 
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think, of five or fix guineas; one on the larger ſcal, 
cauſed by the increaſed ſubſtance of the metal ary 
the extra ſize and length of the pipes, might amom 
to twenty, which in either is under four-pence pe 
quarter on the firſt cargo; and as they will laſt may 
years if well painted, and when not in uſe taken u 
pieces and put carefully by, I flatter myſelf i it is 4 
experiment well worth trial ; particularly, if a pre 
mium. be offered to the ſhip-owner, who by mean 
of ſuch machine imports his corn pure and ne 
from a diſtant land. | 


On7zcrr0ns made to the ſuppoſed Effet? of the Vent 
later, over ruled it is hoped, by the a 
_ which follew them. 


1. HE holes pierced in the tin tubes: which ar 

to lie under the corn, ſeem capable of il 
ſuing (eſpecially if an effort be made upon them): 
much larger quantity of air, than the forcing- pump 
will ſupply in a given time. Conſequently a on 


quantity of theſe holes, under a given preſſure, wil i I 
be capable of iſſuing the whole ſupply of air with nuf 
out any aſſiſtance from the remainder. © (ep 


2d)y. If theſe poſitions are juſt, it muſt EE total 
TT of corn be —— Wr then 


in V( 
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in relation to its permeability, the whole of the air 
diſcharged by the pump will iſſue through the more 

permeable parts of it, without affecting, in any de- 


gree, the /eſs permeable ones. 
34ly. In cargoes heated in any degree, and in 


Dong thoſe infected by that worm which faſtens grains to- 
rods gether by a web, the parts moſt affected become 
it is u 

7 much more cloſe and denſely packed together than 
"7 de reſt, either by the fwelling of the heated grains, 


or the web and dung of the worms which yy 
the intervals between the grains. 

If ſo, the parts of a cargo which require che 
moſt ventilation will receive the leaſt; but in all caſes 
it ſeems likely that the air diſcharged will not regu- 
larly permeate the whole of the cargo, but will paſs 
through the parts where the grain lies lighteſt, and 
leave untouched thoſe parts where it is moſt DT 
packed 2 


IN, . 5 

| "ANSWER 
To the preceding Obi. „ 
THAT though the holes appear tmimerons, hey | 
uſt be ſmall, leſt the corn gain admiſſion; and many | 
| (eſpecially of the uppermoſt) will be nearly, if not 
appen, I orally ſtopped, by the prefſure of che grains upon 


tanced tem. That e air towards 
in VOL, VIII. F<. . the 
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the centre are not meant to be fo fully perforated 
as thoſe at and beyond it; and may all be ſtill leſ 
fo, if in practice found neceſſary. But as the quay 
tity of air delivered by the forcing-pump, within five 
' ſeconds of time, is equal to the contents of faxy' 
feet of four-inch pipe; within the firſt minute, the 
air (notwithſtanding the manifold perforations, ob. 


ſtructed as it is in meandring through a maſs ſo 


Thus calculated: | 
60 feet : 
X 12 inches x & | „ 
Produces 720 inches - 16 he hu of ae err 
| as a multiplier. X 7854 
I = 3 
| X 720 length of the pipe in inches. 
Which divided by 232)g047-8080(39,167 gallons and decimal parts, the who 
Wm rac 
2117 
+ 288 , 
1570 
1848 
221, &c. 


Then a ſingle diſcharge of fins 1 


ſuch diſcharges amount to 40 gallons, which is more than ous to the 
contents of 60 feet of four-inch pipe. © | 
And as on the larger ſcale of ventilators the pipes need not exceed 


the ſame diameter, the power of air injected when its egreſs is flopt | 


will increaſe ſufficiently to force its way through webs, matte, and other 
obſtructions, though impervious to the — ale unaffiſtet 
by ſach mechanick aid. s 


IS 


till les BN <cffarily be, by the preſſure of the heap above) will 
* Quats undoubtedly reach to the end of:the pipes, and con- | 
Lin five ſequently affect the cargo even there. - | 

| Be it farther obſerved, that the flux of air com- 
e, the preſſed into an half-inch'ſtream in its paſſage through 
12, ob. the noſle, to enable it to overcome the reſiſtance of 
naſs ſo che ſpiral ſpring H, no ſooner paſſes the valve E 
nearly WW than it expands itſelf to the compaſs of the pipe; 


by which expanſion, and extenſion (at the ſame time) 


egreſs only will be made till the pipes are filled with 
a fluid more denſe than atmoſpherick air, which will 


obſtruction, unleſs attracted to the ſpot moſt heated. 


cargo to be leſs permeable than the reſt; ſhould ir 
prove ſo, the means readily offer for airing and pu- 
rifying even this. 

Suppoſe the hatches to be . down, = the 
hold made impervious to water; in ſuch caſe the 
lapſe of air under the obſtructions met with in its 
paſſage, could by no means keep pace with the influx 
from the forcing pump; conſequently, if the holes 
3 in the deck deſigned for its exit, be kept cloſe ſtopt 
> till the pumper feels reſiſtance; all the intervals of 
exceed WF the cargo, be they ever ſo minute or irregular, muſt 
is top be occupied by freſh air, which, when permitred to 
el Napesz will ny: off impurities with it. And thus, 


t of pipe, 


=. 


nearly eompacted as the bottom of the cargo muſt ne- 7 | 


forwards, its power becomes ſo weakened that ſmall 


then, as is juſtly noticed, iſſue where it finds the leaſt 


Many circumſtances may cauſe one part of the 


part of the cargo conkd —— and this 
perhaps may be the belt mode of adminiſtering. it. 
Prevention is better than a cure! | 
In a veſſel equipped with the apparatus aelcribed, 
the inattention muſt be great, if the corn be ſuffered 
to ſuſtain any injury at all. By an early uſe of i, 
perſpiration and damps will preſently be dried away; 
heating of courſe will be prevented; and even the 
production of the pernicious grub alluded to: for 
be the nidus of its eggs ever ſo protective, their em. 
brios will not vivify without moiſture to ſuſtain then, 
Wherefore, it ſhould ſeem that the corn-merchant 
in future will have little to fear, ſave the influx of 
ſca-water, and even this (if in ſmall quantities) wil, 
by the . uſe of the ventilator, eek 
away. 
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| AnTiCLE VI. 
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On the different Kinds and Properties f Woot. : 


By Mr. J. CoLLing 


[The following ab coming Gow a correſpondent of | 
undoubted probity and good intentions, are inſerted in his 1 
own ſtile and arrangement: —and as the knowledge of | 
every writer, in his own particular department, is of much 
greater value in a work of this kind than the poliſh of 
periods, it is hoped that the information to be Z 
from theſe remarks will conduce to the main end of the | 
publication, ] 


SURRY. 


BANS TE Db ſhort, chick, . only — 

it on the ſheep's back. 

Common-Heath ; longer, yet ſoft, ROY much am 
or hoare. 


Gd Heath, bes dn fl mice wa Nt 


Down: i hor, thick, a le inclined to 
harſhneſs, _ 10 
Underhill ; the old ſheep kept one winter off al | 
hon and ſhorn in the ſummer, ſofter but not 
ſo fine. {+ 1 
Weald; falling wo; mth from the Underhill woo, \ > 
deep cotibitig, &c. 5 55 


10 


1 
HaxTs, 
Foreſt; ſmall, fine, Abu ſandy. 


Down; larger, harſher. 
Broten up; larger and harſher ſtill, does not recover 


in a man's age. 
| DoxrsetT. 


© TRAY ; coarſe and deep. : 
* or Common ; tine, filthy, ſandy. 5 


WIL rs. | 


Down ; FRE} wk clean, white, before the breaking 
up ſo much down and the introduction of the large 
breed; now, clean, white, coarſe, not ſoft. 

Incleſure; moſtly fatting, or to be put on fatting. 


| | | SOMERSET. : 
Incloſed; a deepiſh thin woal, plat of, and 


ſilky. 
| North part; thicker, ſhorter, not ſo fie, bu gool 


GLOCESTERSHIRE, 


South Part; large, deep ang, ſtrong, whitiſh 
rather coarſe. 
North part; more on the bie 


Monuoutremks, 


Foret or - Common; ſmall, yellowiſh, fine heakby, and 
moſſy. 

Incigſed; ſmall, but larger, yellowiſh, fie, clean 
thick marred, or trinded. 55 HII. 


ecover 


RI 
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HEREFORDSHIRE. 


Rye- tht thin, hungry, harſh, out of proof, worſe 


and worſe, in the working (or ſand) rn: apt to 
be filled with the beards of the rye. | 


iclgſure; thick, yellowiſh, the fineſt wool in general : 


in the kingdom, but much worſe by mixture.. 
Foreſt or Common; ſmall, ſoft, ſilky, and —_ 


SHROPSHIRE. 
Foreſt or Common; ſmall, yellowiſh, ſoft, ſilky, as, 


moſt times thick-haired, (or cat's hair) * 3 


RADNORSHIRE. 


Foreſt or Common; ſmall, whitiſh, Ju harder, 
filthy, and ſome ſandy. | 


Benxanks a 


Deep, frond combing wore * wind it our 


n Fs 


In Surry, Suſſex, Hants and 8 many 8 
keepers gather ſmall parcels, and fell in larger qa 


tities to the clothiers and woolſtaplers, (moſtly to 
London.) | 


On the Downs and incloſed Farms; ſell near the 


Wincheſter fairs for the benefit of carriage. 


Monmouthſhire, Herefordſhire, Shropſhire, Rad- 5 


norſhire; collectors of ſmall parcels, who bring them 
to the different fairs in thoſe counties, (moſtly looſe | 


wool) though the finer Ws RIO TE at of | * 


parliament. 
In 


e = 
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thoſe bands (if old) can never be properly ſorted. 


duced a larger ſort of ſheep, and conſequently coarſe 


BaxzweLL's breed, has anſwered many people's 
ends, whoſe intereſt it was that this whim ſhould 


cattle, vegetables, &c. on the hills, and the larger 


large rams to ſuch ſmall ewes is double folly, ſome 
having loſt the greater part of their flock thereby. | 


| large ſheep, introduced at firſt by ſome noblemen, or 
men who had large eſtates in their hands, and vicd 
wh exch other who hpuld produce the bop | 
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In the Iſle of Wight, the Down wool is rather 
finer than the Wilts; but they have a very bad cuſ. 
tom of making very long, ſmall, hard bands, going 
round the fleece three or four times; the wool in 


Incloſures and large farms have gradually intro. 


and deeper in the ſtaple, and in the ſame or greater 
proportion leſſened the quantity of ſhort or clothing 
wool, whether to the emolument of the community 
at large or not, is a queſtion; my deciſion is on the 

negative fide. 


The whim of the day, the introduction of Mr. 


take place and be continued; but of a woeful ez. 
periment to many who purſued this whim ; the in- 
troduction of the goggles, a diſeaſe not known to 
our unwiſe forefathers, but ſpread far and wide by | 
their wiſer children; beſides thwarting the univerſal | 
Diſpoſer of all creatures, who hath placed the ſmaller | 


in plains and low lands; and the folly of putting ſuch 


The goggles have nearly overthrown the whim of | 


0 


t 2 3 


fuel cattle; which has been an aſtoniſhing wy i 
to the community, viz. a ſmall or middling family 

could diſpenſe with a leg of mutton 5lbs. or 6ſbs. 
but cannot on any account buy one of 14 or 15lbs. / 
beſides the ſtrong, nauſeous, cadaverous taſte of the 
latter, compared with the fine flavour of the former. 
Now, another whim is ſet on foot of croſſing the 
breed of ſheep far and wide. To what purpoſe? 
Anſwer, none at all. Reaſon: the exerciſe of a little 
of that ſcarce commodity, common ſenſe, would effect 
the buſineſs without all this parade, buſtle, expence; 
none knowing why or wherefore, only that they 
would not be the laſt in the faſhion. working with a 
South-Down Farmer at the Wool-feaſt, 1794, my 
advice to him was © to encourage the pant 

« make the moſt of it, for you may depend on it 
* that it will not laſt; for common ſenſe had no 
* hand in it; beſides, you cannot but laugh in your 


« ſleeves at them, as you yourſelves have tried the 


experiment on almoſt every farm on the Squth- 
„Down, when. the ſon has thought himſelf wiſer 


* than his father, and moſt of you have repented | i 


and gone back again anne common a 
of your anceſtors.” 5 

The pamphlets which have been publiſhed e on 4 
ſubject, and have fallen into my hands, are not worth 
noticing: The hiſtory of the woollen trade is treated 
of in a compendious view, and well worth peruſal, 


by Mr. Dran, in his poem called the Pla-: = \ 


ts is not the buſineſs in hand. ä 


| | | 
1 . | | 
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Terms of art, if not well deſined, will leave the 
reader, ſtudent, or e in the dark, or at leaſt 

liable to err. 

Wool. A uniform hair, protruded a tbe 
ſkin of an animal from a root, and which does not 
fall off without ſome violence or diſeaſe in the ani. 

mal: the hair of the head of a human creature: 
the mane and tail of horſes and black cattle, and it 

| ſeems to me of ſome ſpecies of dogs: moſt cotiumonl 
applied to ſheep of various countries. 

Fun, is an hair of a capillary nature, and uſually 

fuch creatures have two coats, a ſummer and a win- 
ter; and therefore they are fulleſt of fur in the 
winter, and as the ſpring advances it drops off by 
little and little, not to leave the animal quite bare; 
as in horſes, cows, pigs, dogs, and it ſeems to me 
moſt creatures which are termed wild. 

Sometimes theſe are mixed, which is an inconceiv- 
able damage to the medley cloths, and ſeems to call 
for a remedy" if poſſible. 7 

FLezot, The wool ſhorn off one ſheep, and wound 

up together by a band twiſted out of ſome parts of it. 

Tor. In the fairs at Hereford, &c. the fame 
thing, though ſometimes through avarice the fleece 

is broke into ſeveral parts, and every one wound up 
is called a top, and the ſeller can ſuit himſelf as to 
the ſum of the ſcale: in trinded wool, which is 
wound up as cloſe as poſſible in the form of ſkittle- 
pins, cach is called a top, and what is bound * 


53" 


rind of the tree, is called a ſtone or 12+1bs, by which | 
it is weighed, that being the draft, BY 


Various drafts for wool. One pack-in ha coun- 
try 244lbs. when fit for uſe in London, 242 lbs. In 


Nomney-Marſh and Eſſex, ſome part of Surry, Suſlex;-* 


and Hants, the wool cloth is filled, and then weighed, 


deducting 4lbs. in every 12 ſcore, as cuſtomary al - 
lowance to the huyer. In Suſſex, the todd 3a lbs. 


in Hants 31 lbs. upright, or 302 lbs turning. Read» 


ing fair, 29 Ibs. The ſtandard weight for clean wool 
fit for uſe, 30a lbs.: the ſtandard todd, 281bs.: the 


weight in Wilts, 2 1albs. The. ſtone at, Hereford,, 


Kc. 12 lbs. much altercation between the buyer and 


ſeller about the half pound; the woolſtapler allows 


it on wool fit for ſale, and therefore it ſeems but rea- 


ſonable to have the ſame advantage when he buys, 


though that is far ſhort of an equivalent in che 


common Foreſt wool. 


STAPLE. If a ſheep 1 coat on him 


walks, the wool parts in many places; if one of the 


partitions were to be plucked or cut off, that would 


be a ſtaple, and there are a variety of terms of- art 


uſed on this occaſion; as long, ſhort, thick, thin, | 
hovery or frothy, hard, harſhy, ſoft, ſmooth, clear, 
ſtrong, rotten, weak, colted, felted, matted, hitched, | 
in the middle, or in the ground; in proof, or out of 


proof. 


N. B. if big walls . | 
the tape, r \ 
ing 


ern Vent Loans wb 0s 
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+ Ing will run almoſt to pinnels; if at the ground, it 
will open, and is but of little harm. 
Sons. Combing we made only matching, and 
body (information ſays fifteen or ſixteen different 
| ſorts) where the combing is tried, ſorted, or uſed, 
regarding the fineneſs of the hair, and the length of 
the ſtaple; there is a refuſe after combing left in the 
combs called pinnels, uſed for linſeyn. Short wool: 
ve made eight ſorts of it, and thoſe uſed for \ various 
ks : | 
SELLING PRICES ABOUT: 1785. 6h 
Matching 117d. to 12d. Body 8d. to 9d. 


_ HEREFORD. SHROPSHIRE. SOUTH-DOWN, WILTS. 


Choice locks 2s 6d. |— 2s, od. | — 18, 9d. — 18. 6d. proj 
Overlookings 18 4d. |— 1s. gd. |— 18. 14d. — 18. 
Middle fine 1s. od. |— 1s. od. |— os. 11d, |— os. 0. | cant 
Running fine 102d. — os. 104d — os. 10d. — 08. 91d. | ſing] 
Second, no difinfion, gd. Abb 84. Warp 614, 1% Bl in 
| BUYING PRICES, | keer 
| Herefordſhire, ſtone from 18d. to 2. Shropſhire, Rad Jea, 
norſhire, 12d. to 14d. South-Down, age per td, io gu and 
Wilts, 93d. to 10d. per lb. Hants, 228. per todd. valu 
Diforders in ſheep. The ror or conſumption, abe © 
pelt-rot, or falling of the hair, on ſome the foot · rat, ſtock 
called the gout; the hunger-rot or ſtarving; the lu 
goggles; the red-water, or dropſy; the ſtone; the T 
fly or maggot; giddineſs; dog or pigs mouth; bro- Wl one 
ken mouthed; the worm in the tail; the ſhab, itch, br 
br ſeab; lice, dog-worried, bit, or torn; the run diff 
: and large tick; the ſtaggers; the chill. ava 


if 


XI» 
many miles io a cow-leech for - remedies; this cow 


is worth perhaps ql. or rol.; but if a ſheep is dif. 


ail a knock or two with the handle. of his knife, 


1 of WW 2nd fo turns him going; if the ſheep lives, he lives; 

the if he dies, the ſkin is ſtripped off, and the ſhepherd's 
pol: dog eats the carcaſe: this is the common courſe of 

ous things. Is this agreeable to common ſenſe? The 


lock, of ſuppoſe 500, worth 1 58. each, comes to 375l. 
if wethers or barreners; but if couples, ſuppoſe 


care of a flock of ſheep to a cow ſhould be in the ſame 
proportion as 37 fl. to gl. or as 5 fl. to 19]. That 
cannot be any good excuſe to ſay that the value-of a 


in this caſe, Anſwer; No man within my 1 


keeps 500 cows; but many perſons keep 500, 1000, 
ea, ſome I have known between 2 and 3000 ſheep; 


nue of a cow or cows, compared with the worth or 
ſtock, nm 


nue. 
The wool o the ſheep does in a great meaſure ac 


In Smithfield market, the ſort, make, and wool, of, 
Pr. Ne > 


\ If a cow is out of order, a farmer will go or ſend 


ordered, the ſhepherd curs off his ears and his tail, 
ſo that the blood may come; gives the ears and the 


at one guinea each couple, that is 525L; then the 
ſugle ſheep to a ſingle cow is only to be conkidered | . 


and therefore the judgment ſhould be the worth or 


nlue of a flock of ſheep, as part of che farmet's | 


cover the diſeaſed ſtate of the animal. EE 
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I There is a very remarkable quality in black wool, 


E200 3 
The wool of thoſe Spaniſh ſheep. which 1 have ex. 


| umined, is degenerated below the _ of the u true 


South-Down wool, | 
It is my opinion that moſt of the Suſſex Weep, i in. 
troduced into Hants and Wilts, are already conſider 


ably degenerated, as to the wool, in ſhore, fine. | 


neſs and quantity. a 
The whim of black · faced or n black 


legs or white legs, has been continued in ſome place; 
time immemorial, and the ſame as to horned or noi. 
ſheep; alſo as to bare or woolly faces. - But none 
that I have met with, have given any ſatisfaQtory 
reaſon, either for or againſt the one or the other. 


which is, that moth gets into it much ſooner than 
into white; and even if made into cloth, the moth 


cannot be eaſily kept out of it; but if the woa be 
dyed, that quality is deſtroyed. OE 


If what is written meets with approbation, i it m 


I be enlarged by ſome obſervations on the diſorders 


and the probable means of preventing them, if not 


_ curing thoſe which are diſeaſed. . Mention has been 
often made of © improvement in the breed of ſheep: 


” 


to me it appears a very vague phraſe, without any de 


terminate meaning. If the farmer, or grazier, or but- 


cher, gets more money by dealing in any particular 


deſcription of ſheep, they judge it an improvement, 
whether the quantity . of wool, ſize of the ſheep, 


ir's fatneſs, or it's tallow and pete, 1 be the moſt re- 
TOs. | „be 


C 3 
The woolſtaplers and clothiers eſteem it an im- 


provement if the wool be thicker, ſhorter, finer, leſs 


breach, fewer ſtitch hairs, no black wool, and a ſmall 
belly lock. 


The ſtuff manufacturer praiſes the wok that- a 


lng, clear, ſtrong, fine ſtaple, and in good proof, 
becauſe then he will have more workted | in a dozen, 
and fewer pinnels. 

The noblemen and 8 8 form ideas 
in their own minds, and when their ſchemes accord 
with thoſe ideas they are called improvements, 
whether in reality or not, as many inſtances might 
be given in proof. Yoke in wool ſeems to be the 
inſpiſſated perſpiration of the animal, but not ſweat, 


for that is watery and faltiſh, which would corrode 


the ſkin of the animal, as we experience in the water 
running from the eyes or noſe, excoriating -where- 


ever it runs; but the yoke ſeems to be of an oily 
nature, eaſily miſcible with water, and will ſcour al- 


moſt as well as ſoap. The quantity, at a medium, 
of Hereford, Shropſhire, Suſſex, Wilts, is about 
half the weight of a yolky fleece; weighs 31bs.; the 
yoke in that fleece will be near 1:1b. which is the 
cuſtomary allowance to the wool-buyer; if any ſheep 


has eſcaped waſhing, and is ſhorn in the yoke, the . 

farmer ſometimes orders ſuch fleece to be hard-waſh- 
ed, which does much harm, as it mixes the fine and 

the coarſe together, ſo that they are with great dif. 


ficulry afterwards —_— from each other; and 


ſome 
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E 
fan out of covetouſneſs, near ſheering time; ſheer the 
dead ſkin, and waſh that wool, which is worſe ſtill if | 
it be uſed together, as it is a cauſe of extraordinary 
ſhrinking: but if in either of theſe caſes they woull 
uſe it for blankets, mops, &c. for their own uſe, 
well and good. | 

When wool is to be Gena for the dlochier uſe, | 
it loſes of its weight from 2+1b. up to $lb. i in the 
ſcore, and the ſandy wool rather more, which greath | 
enhances the value of what is left; as, if one ſcore | 
Hereford, ſold at 2s. 6d. per Ib. comes to al. 104 
this, if it waſtes in waſhing 3 lb. per ſcore; leaves bu 
1641b. for the al. 10s. one ſhilling for ſcouring 
2l. 118. which is rather better than 38. 1d. per lb 
and therefore clean-waſhed wool is of vaſt concen 
ro the manufacturer; and by all means poſſible they 
ſhould avoid buying or uſing wool not N and truly, 
waſhed. f 

In ſome parts of Berkſhire, it is ſaid, the farmen 
wives or houſekeepers claim the privilege of a flat, 
ſo that it do not exceed a todd weight, ag9lbs. and i 
uſually called © the woman's conſcience; and where 
it hath been meaſured, the fleece and band amounted 
to 39 yards; this is not vouched by me for truth, 
but only as hearſay, and ſo you will take it. 

'Theſe are ſome looſe, deſultory remarks, as they re- 
curred to my memory, having been out of the buſineſs 
14 or 15 years; yet I thought it proper to ſet down 
de prices, as they are — and by 

SH 4 _ 
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adding to or ſubtracting from, as the caſe may re · 
quire, every perſon may thereby be able to paſs a 
better judgment of the matter in hand. Vague terms, 
which aſcertain nothing, only tend to miſlead: the 
Hampſhire, the Berks, the Surry, the Ille of Wight, 


Suſſex, Radnor, Shropſhire, Herefordſhire, Cheviot, 


Shetland, Portugal, Barbary, Spaniſh, Vigonia, are 
all faid to be, by their reſpective owners, very fine 
wool, as good as any-body's, the beſt in the neigh- 
bourhood. Why ſhould it not? It ſells always for 


the beſt price, and ſo on ad infinitum. Here is no 


goal, no road, no map, no guide, but only a miſt. 


maze from beginning to end, and therefore it os 
curred to me to note the buying and ſelling prices as 


near as poſſible, at the time I allude to. In ſhort, by 


this means you are poſſeſſed of every datum you want 
is to the above wool counties; and if compared with 
all the others in England, Wales, Scotland, Shetland, 
Portugal, Barbary, Spain, nay, the whole world of 
vool, you may then with ſafety pronounce this or 
that county, farm, flock, or fleece, is good, fine, 
ſhort, or long, as it may be, and thus ſhew your 
jadgment, without fear of being confronted to our 
ſhame by the moſt knowing. 


To the belt of my knowledge, what is written, 
unleſs otherwiſe expreſſed, is according to my own 
obſervation and experience. Not being willing to | | 
delay the information expected from me, I have pe- 
ruled the foregoing, hoping, ſo far as W 1 


vor. Wit MW; 
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be ſatisfactory; but if you or any other perſon vil 
note down their objections, remarks, queſtions, a 
deſire of further information on the above, my el 


deavour will be, ſo far as my 1 will 10, to ge a 
them all the light ——_ poſſible. 1 0 
1. coun. I 

Devizes, 24th New. 179 5. = * 
N. B. It is my refoknien” not to enter into ay vel 
controverſy with any perſon whatſoever; if they do e ur 
not like what 1 have written, (it is truth) they may Wi Per 
reject it. What care I? I value the content a Ver 

- eaſe of my own mind above all earthly enjoymem * 
whatever; for life and time are too precious and v hi 
luable to be ſpent in quarrels or — —Y the 
who ſhall ſay amen, or the laſt word. © © for 
I, on the other hand, it meets with a Aae ary, 
reception with any to examine, try, or put it in prac- they 
tice, I hope they will have no occaſion to fa they WY” © 
are deceived; for it was the fartheſt from my inten- 5e 
tion, having always been ready to communicate. do f 
any rr I have for the ons of FOES” M.. 
othe 
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ARTICLE VII. 


A Method of Tanning Leather without Oal.-Bart, | 
diſcovered and proved by Nitxiau Waits, Tanner, 
of Aſhburton, Devon. 


Have tanned ſeveral hides and oa ſkins (theſe 
three years paſt) with oak-leaves only, and have 
found that the leather is tanned quicker, weighs as 

well, and anſwers for wear in all reſpects as well as if 
tanned with oak-bark, as hath been proved by ſeveral 
perſons who are judges. The leaves which I uſed 

were gathered when the coppice was felled, which 

was about the latter end of May; the expence of 
which did not amount to the ripping of the oak : 

the leaves were dried juſt in the ſame manner as hay; 
for if they are put together before they are properly 

dry, they will heat and ſpoil. As the oak-was felled; 

there was no damage done in gathering the leaves, 

25 they were thought uſeleſs. The leaves are in 
greater perfection for tanning about October; and! 
do ſuppoſe that the gathering of them from the oak 

at that time would not occaſion any damage, as they = 
otherwiſe will ſoon fall off, If the weather ſhauld - 
prove wet, they may be thrown into a large room, 
about two or three feet deep, and turned or tumbled. - 
about once a day until dry and fit for uſe. | *' 

I have found by experience that 3olbs. weight E 
leaves are equal to 1 cyt. of good bark in tanning 7 
8 laber; ; and. do ſuppoſe that half the bark chat is 
7 | 0 2 | | _ uſed 
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-uſed by tanners may be faved by uſing the leave, 
There is no difficulty in uſing them, as they are 
uſed in all reſpects as the bark. Bark being now i 
very dear, the above diſcovery muſt be of ſome be. 
nefit to tanners. The expence of drying the batk 
by fire, and pounding and ſifting it, is conſiderable; 
whereas that expence 1s faved by uſing the leaves, 
The felling of coppices ſo young as fourteen years 
growth, hath for ſeveral years paſt reduced the quz 
lity and quantity of oak-bark very much; therefore 
I ſuppoſe the above diſcovery will be of public utiliy, 
We, whoſe names are underwritten, being tan- 
ners, and dreflers. of leather, have ſeen pieces of 

leather which WM. Wurrz ſays were tanned with 
oaken leaves only, that appear to us to be equal to 
any tanned with oak-bark, and we think it will be 
of conſiderable advantage to tanners n the 
kingdom; as witneſs our hands. 


WILLIAM HERR Ebwanp LAN OMAN 
Jon WIN DEATT RicHakd Marz 

GoxdE Ley WILLIAM Bicxrord 

Tuo. BICX rod WILLIAM BATTEN.-- 


| Nov. 5th, 1795. 


N. B. Although the foregoing article may neither be ſo firifty 
original, nor fraught with ſuch practical advantage, as Mr. Warri 
and his friends ſeem to apprehend ; yet, as it may be of ſome uſ 

to be generally known that leather may be tanned with oak-leaves 
 Inftead of bark, we inſert the paper, with full approbation of tl 
publick-ſpirited motive which induced the communication. 
| ARTICLE 
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Ax. VIII. 
On Prantine PorAroE ST. 
Extracted from a Letter to the SECRETARY. 


[By Jonx Harvzr PIERCE, eſq.] 


A potatoes are now become ſuch an important 
object of culture, almoſt every improvement, 
though apparently trifling, may be thought to de- 
ſerve attention; I will not therefore let flip this op- 
portunity of communicating to you a mode of cover- 
ing with dung my Potatoe Sets, leſt I ſhould forget it 
the enſuing ſpring. If you think they may be uſeful, 
make what uſe of it you pleaſe. The potatoe ſets 
(wich two eyes each) are cut about a fortnight be- 
fore planting. As I never had one curled, I think the 
cutting ſo long before prevents the evil. A few days 
before I plant, the dung is ſpread over the ground, 
then with a double-board plough a furrow is made, and 
the ſets put in about ten inches aſunder by children; 
women and men follow with an implement made 
£x. vith a piece of board 3qrs. of an inch thick, 4 inches 
: deep, and 15 long; a handle is fixed to the board. 

in the fame manner as to a common hay-rake; with 
trie BN this implement the dung is puſhed into the furrow, 
cr on the ſets; ſo chat all the dung for about aa inches 
on” parallel with the furrow is applied. The plough 
| of ben goes back and covers the dung; afterwards two | 
pots 28 furrows are made; thus, planting at every third + 
TICLE B 
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furrow. At firſt I fixed a ſmall ſtick or rod, floping 
upwards, to ſerve as a gage for the diſtance of the 
dung to be puſhed into the planted furrow; but: 
little practice renders the gage uſeleſs, cperially as2 
ſmall error is of no conſequence. 
As I write in haſte, perhaps the en may 
not be very clear; if ſo, and you deſire it, I will a 


my time be more particular” 
| JOHN HARVEY, PIERCE 
| New-Park, Axminſter, 1795. 
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ARTICLE IX. | 
On the rapid Growth of ** T1MBER. 


[By Francis * 0 


Cloſe of Sarum, 20th Dec. 1795 
Sin, 


OR the nin of thoſe who are fond d 

promoting the' growth . of naval timber and of 
planting, and to ſhew the rapid growth of Oak 
Timber in ſoils and ſituations that are proper for 
that moſt uſeful article, I truſt you will excuſe mc 
for troubling you with the following ſtatement and 


remarks, ; 
| Meaſurement 


27 ] | 
Meaſurement of Three Oaks at Dibden near - | 


Southampton. 

1/2. As to a young oak ſaid to have ſprung up 

about the year 1755. 
Cirxcumſerence. | Meaſure, Value. 
. . Inches. Feet. 3. d. 
15th Auguſt 1776 325 4 
18th April 1783 42k - | 8 "IS 
25th March 1794 562 36 26 4 


The above oak ſtands ſingle, is a thrifty tree, but 
does not appear to grow ſo rapidly as N others 
which have not been meaſured. N 
| 2dly. As to an oak now about ſeventy or - eighty 


wth. | 
n Circumference. Meaſure.” Value. 


. Taches. Feet. J. . 4. 
28th March 1762 58: 18 1 7 © 
19th April 1780 K 
25th March 1794 8312 S 


The laſt- mentioned oak is now a kindly growing 
tree, but it is obſervable that after its value exceeded 3 
about three pounds it has not unn | | 


three per cent. compound intereſt. | 
3dly. As to a ripe oak, though ſtill growing, with I h 
out the leaſt appearance of decay. 4 


Circumference. Meaſure, Value. | 
T > Inches. feet. . . 4. 5 
28th March 1762 105 117 16 7 6 
igth April 178 1182 150 22 19 0 
25th March 1794 1252 17 27 14 6 
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N. B. The above tree has only the ſtem and one 
limb meaſured, and the other n now contin 
about 47 feet. 

Though this tree ſtill i improves by ſtanding, i it is to 
be obſerved, that it does not pay one and a half per 
cent. This ſhews that there is great temptatiom io 
the growers of timber to fell it before it be grom 
ſufficiently large to be uſeful in the dock-yards, for 
ſeyeral purpoſes where large timbers are abſolute 
neceſſary. it is therefore to be wiſhed, that a greater 
price may be ſet by government on all trees above 

5o feet, and particularly on compaſs timber and age 
knees. — 

The b of knees may be promoted wk cutting 
off the ſpire of ſuch young trees as throw out a good 
ſtrong limb, about three or four feet above ſuch 
limb; and by layering, or plaſhing of ſaplins, to fix / 

the ſtem along the ground, from which young ſhoop 

will ariſe nearly perpendicularly, and make the 

ſtrongeſt knees, and mack ſooner than from the | 
limbs of trees. 

The growth of Sa timber may be promoted. 

' hy bending young trees, and tying the rops of them 

3 together for ſeveral years until che ſtems get fixed, 


At 
J 


{ 


Lam, Sir, 
1 1 9 your qbedient bumble ſetvant, 
| 8 8 e | FRANCIS WEBB. 
To Mr. Matthews, 


Anricus 
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ontain ſervations on the Effetts of Grzsum, or PLASTER 
of Pars, as a Manure for Sainfoin, Cow-grafſs, 
Dutch Clover, Sc. F 
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T preciding table f is the reſult af repeatcl 
trials upon light loams, and poor calcareow 
ſoils, particularly chalky ones, in the years 1792, 
1793, 1794, made by a Gentleman of Kent. 
| 1 ſhall firſt ſtate that all the perches were accurately 
meaſured by myſelf, and the contents when ſuf 
ciently dry were tied up in bundles, and weighed 
previous to their being threſhed in the field; each 
parcel of ſeed was then pur in a bag, tallying with 
the number of the experiment. I muſt next obſerve, 
that each contraſted perch was taken very near the 
une of partition, that no difference of the ſoil might 
affect their products. As the field was above 100 
rod long, I ran the experiments in a ſtraight line 
ughout, at equal diſtances, which enabled me to 
mpare the natural products with each other, and 
e relative effects of the gypſum, according as the 
ſtaple of the ſoil varied: at No. 1 and 2, the ſoil 
was a very light loamy earth, to the depth of three | 
feet on chalk, which kept gradually riſing nearer the 
. ſurface to the further end, where at No. 7, 8, 9, 
the ſurface mould was not more than from two to 
four inches thick; hence we may naturally account 
for the product of No. 1, ſo far exceeding that of 
No. 8; and it will alſo ſhew the immediate as wel 


28 — effect of Gran on the two perche: 
2 . and 


. 

7 and 9, the firſt gypſumed the 17th of May 1794, 
the latter in May 1792. But in order to aſcertain 
the ſuperior value of the gypſum products over the 
ſoot and natural ones, in a diſtin& and conciſe view, 


[ ſhall adopt the ſubſequent ſtatement of the togal 
money, products, and balances, 


L. 4. d. 
No. 2. Gypſum, ſix buſhels per acre in — 5 


I, Nanny ue - > -- 0 $36 


Dcdu& the expence of ſix buſhels of | 4 
gypſum, 28. gd. per buſhel - - - o 16 6 


No. 6. Gypſum, fix buſhels per acre in 
April 17932 6 10 11 
. +.-:.- 4 LE. 


the — — 
foil Balance in favour of gypſum, the ſecond 

: ; 2 7 2 
nee year after being ſo wn 


foin crop of 1793. 1 25 2 4d 
No. 3. Gypſum as before 7. 
Deduct expence of gypſum — 0 


Profit by gypſum - . - «. -.- 6: 4,6 


April 1794 - „ 8 13 51 


Mie. The gypſum expence — in the Sain- 


[ 


1 
No. o. a Twenty n of ſoot per acre 


Deduct expence of ſoot - - - © 


N. B. The gypſum profit exceeds the 


| ſoot by 2l. 78. 2d. per acre, 
No. 9. Gypſumed in May 1792 


8. Natural d — — 7 _- - 


Balance in favour of gypſum the third 


year after it was ſown nn 


Note. 
balanced in the crop of 1793. 


No. 7. Gypſum 17th May 1794 


x 


DeduR expence of gyplum - - 


Gypſum profic 
Ne o. 8. Natur al gr owth ñ—Iũꝛ— 2 © 


| | Balance i in favour of eypſum - 6: 
N. B. The groſs amount of the five 
- = 4 6 2! | 


gypſum numbers together, is 
The average value per acre - - - =» 
The groſs value of the 3 No's of natural 


The gypſum expence of Ne o. 9, 


es d, 
4 12 4 
Is 0 


6 9 3 


product, including the ſoot No. 4, is 17 1 1? 


nr o — 


The average value per annum £44 5 3 


8 
| firſt entered upon theſe experiments with 2a view- 


ciſive and exceeding my expectations. 1 
remarked ſeveral circumſtances, which, though not 


too much importance to paſs unnoticed, I ſhall pro- 
ceed to ſtate ſuch inſtances as appeared particularly 
ſtriking and intereſting. Upon comparing the ſeed 
ralue of each number, and the proportion it bears 


pears materially to depend on the depth of ſoil; and 


ſoot) exceed their ſtraw value by + or 2, or ſome- 
thing above par, whilſt No. 7, 8, 9, fink below 
par, in nearly the ſame proportions ; thus, 
No. 1, gives—Straw, value - £.2 3 9 
See” == - - - 4 $i 6 


TT ans” 


Seel 42 01 


this ſhallow chalky foil, which even gypſum is not 


out 


— 


6 —_ | » 
L 4 . 1 


to my own private ſatisfaction and amuſement: the 
care and attention I beſtowed on them have been 
amply repaid, on finding the reſults ſo uniformly de- 
Having during the progreſs of theſe experiments 


bearing directly on the point in view, ſeem of 


uo the reſpective ſtraw product, the difference ap- 


al che firſt ſix numbers (except the one ſown with 


No, 75— Straw, value e 3 5 4; 8 


Query, Does not this argue a defect of ſome pe- | | 
culiar fructifying principle (whatever it may be) in 


ale to impart?—the reſults: at leaſt ſeem to point ' 


. 11 
out the impropriety of ſeeding ſainfoin on ſuch ſoils; 
but I think it may fairly be preſumed that had both 
the numbers in queſtion been mown for hay, No.) 
would have exceeded as much as it now falls ſhon 
of the value of No. 1. And here another intereſ. 
ing matter occurs to me, which is, that I purpoſely WM 
reſerved half an acre of the poor chalk, out of 
which No. 7 was taken, to ſee what effect the gyp- 
ſum would have had upon it if ſown after vegetation 
had made ſome conſiderable progreſs; according, 
on the 17th of May, I had three buſhels ſown on 
that part, the ſainfoin being then about fix inches 
high, but looking very yellow and unpromiſing, 
whilſt the greater part of the field, which was gyp- 
ſumed a month before, had now attained a deep 
healthy verdure and a vigorous ſhoot.” I muſt om, 
there appeared little probability of this late ſowing 
coming to any thing, as the powder hung upon the 


leaves almoſt two days, and the weather was apps No. 

rently ſet in very dry; a gentle rain, however, falling 6c 
the ſecond night, waſhed it all off, and, I ſuppoſe, Char 

ſet it to work; for in five or ſix days I could perceive | 

the ſainfoin gain colour conſiderably, and it continued No. 

making ſuch a rapid progreſs as to bid fair, by the pe 

middle of June, to outſtrip all the reſt. On the 

Ioth of July, I had the ſainfoin mown, the ſeed be- 

ing ripe, except the half agre, which was ſuffered N. 

to ſtand a week longer, in order to gain a proportion Bill no 


of ſeed equal to the reſt 5 but I found at laſt, there 


”- 


11 


* undoubtedly gives a moſt deciſive proof of the in- 
reſt ſtantaneous and aſtoniſhing effects of gypſum on 
xy WY Ginfoin, 1 {ball here cloſe the experiments and re- 
t of marks on that plant, and proceed to obſerve, that 
due lower part of the ſame field was laid down with 
nion Cow-graſs, ſown upon wheat in March 1792; the 
gh, ſoil a light loam, to the depth of ten or twelve feet, 
1 on with a mixture of flints. This part was gypſumed 
ches at the times mentioned as above, and the ſame lines 
ſing, of diviſion for the ſoot; and intervals where nothing 
o7p- was ſown ran directly acroſs both parts. The cows 


praſs being mown for hay the 7th of July, I mea- 
ſured two ſquare-perches, taken within a few feet of 
ach other, juſt before they were carried to the ſtack, 
and weighed their contents, which were as follow: 
No. 1 yeighed 4alb. per perch, per acre J. s. d. 
bo cwt. at ass. 6 o © 
Charges of 6 buſhels of en at 28. gd. © 16 6 


77 


No 2. Natural growth, per perch 1 5b. 
per acre 21 ewt. 1 qr. 20lb. at 28. - 2 2 10 


„„  L__— 


— 
* 


Extra profit by gypſum 3 o 8 


I 

N. B. This proved remarkably fine hay, and is 
now worth 41. 10s. 5 10d. This comes 
| ſo 


ö 1 55 
vas 2 great deal of light unripe ſeed, which in ſome 
meaſure accounts for No. 7 falling ſhort of No. 1 
in that article more than half. As this laſt inſtance 


>= 3 
4212 


— 96 J 

Ao entirely in uniſon with thoſe I have ſtated befote, 
as to require no comment. I ſhall only ſtate, tha 
the part of the field under ſainfoin is worth 68. per 
acre, and the cow. graſs part 108. rent. 8 

I ſhall now enter upon my laſt experimen,! 
which was upon a piece. of Dutch Clover, fomn 
the preceding ſpring upon wheat. Having ny 
doubts whether gypfum would operate with equl 
effect upon this plant, as upon the tap-rooted tribe, 
I only ſowed about half an acre with it, upon tuo 
diſtin& patches choſen where the ſoil varied moſt 
in quality; one part being a looſe mould four or fre 
inches deep on chalk, the other a kindly Rifiſh loam 
to a conſiderable depth, with a flight mixture of 
= 2 pebbles. The whole piece of clover was about fire 

1 acres, and upon about three acres of it (the louny 
| part) there was in general a vigorous but thin plan, 
of ſelf-ſown wheat, which promiſed in appearance 
to yield from two to three buſhels per acre. This, 
I thought, added to the clover ſeed, would help to 
make our a tolerable ſaving crop, conſidering the 
extreme dry ſummer. The ſequel will prove, hon 
ever, how much I was miſtaken; for by referring v 
the ſubſequent ſtatement of the two perches A. B. 
both gypſumed alike, and having an equal plant of 
clover, it appears that by ſuffering the wheat to 
ripen on B. there was a deficiency on the clover ſeed 


amounting to 71. per acre (a material object, had the BW=— 


three acres of loam been gypſumed) mevely to gain 
„tm 


11 


ft. 6 


| found the wheat product of the perch amounted to, 


* hints will frequently preſent themſelves in the pro- 
1 greſs of the moſt ſimple experiments, and ſometimes 


indeed of as much importance as the main object 


* n view. Previous to a particular ſtat ment of the 
_ ceeriments, it may be proper to obſerve that the 
ot BY £1712 was ſown at the rate of fix buſhels per acre, 


on the 22d of May; the clover at that time, parti- 


clarly on the chalky ſoil, looked very pale and 
dated fap; in a fortnight. the gypſumed part might 
* be diſtinguiſhed at a conſiderable diſtance; and tho 
am * had no rain, yet it ſoon formed ſo thick a matt, 
1a, WY eſffectually defended it from the ſcorching ſun, - 
oe vhich nearly burnt up the reſt, as may be ſeen by 
This, de ſcanty produRts of the two contraſted perches 
p d B. as under is the ſtatement of the experi- 
de tents alluded to. 5 1 YE 
hov- STRAW PRODUCT or durch CLOVER. 

ng 0 


Per 


pau. | ä e wenge 
A.Gypſum'd 15 8122 © 16]19 1 141 


at 10 
. ſeed plum d 15 0 1 20119 3 1801 9 10 


12112 1 $Jo 18 


two buſhels per acre of wheat worth 15s. which I 


proportioned to the acre. I have been induced to 
mention this circumſtance, not from its being in any 7 
vile che effect of gypſum, bus to ſuggeſt what uſeſul 


=: | 


. none ESE RS: ph ger, 1 
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SEED PRODUCT. 


* at 1 * 
_ [v2 * gr. . 


19 
1 E 520 1 27% 2 5 10 2 16 
5. Grp x, 11-4 A $3.16 ol g xy 12 


| Groſs amoun, | 
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N — 8 
{The atk; of: wh pa ak duda ti 
prove that it operates as forcibly on this plant a C 
upon ſainfoin, with reſpect to groſs product; but the 0 
value of Dutch clover ſeed being ſo ſuperior to tha ef 
of ſainſoin, has occaſioned the money value of the fle 
ſeed product A. to exceed the higheſt fainfoin feed 
product No. a, as 3 to 1; and upon deducting the 
groſs natural product à from the gypſum product 
A, it will appear that there is an abſolute gain of 
14l. as. 3d. per acre, at the expence only of 168. 64. | 
for fix buſhels of gypſum, The invariable reſults of ext 
the ſeveral experiments, which are faithfully, and cul 
truſt correctly ſtated, do, I think, inconteſtibly prove WW Aln 
that there is a moſt powerful and ſubtile principle in WW the 
this taſteleſs. ſtone; but by what peculiar: agency or Wl adv 
combination it is capable of forcing vegetation in ſuch 
an inſtantaneous and aſtoniſhing manner, is a myſtery 
which time reſerves for a *****: or. a 2 tg 
unfold. But until this period arrive, the praftical and 1 


moſt cautious farmer will, I hope, run no great 
hazard in venturing ſome ſmall trials on the eredit of I en 


45 the above matters of fact, which 1 have un The 


and twraly ſtated. 1 ART. 


7 


1 99 1 
Aar. XI. 


On Wark Lanvys and ban 


8 e ee eee of 
a General Incloſure Bill, has engaged of late, 


A 


tion, it is preſumed the following extracts from, 


counties, will be acceptable to many of our readers;. 


Sorvey OF + CARDIGANSHIRE, page 30. 
n of r THOMAS LLOYD, ESQ. 
. 6d, The wan unfriendly to cultivation, 3 are every 


ts of extenſive; and, including the tracts only partially a 


and | cultivated, may amount to near aff the county. 


ore Almoſt every ſpot is capable of i improvement: here 


lc in de plough cannot anſwer, en, n be A 
cy or advantageous. | 
ſuch; 


| Sunezy OF raum, page 35. of 
5 BY MR. WILLIAM PEARCE. — = 
The Wasrz Lanps of Berkſhire are very e ex- 


tenſve, and occupy a rear proportion of the - 
The Foreſt of Win: 


#2 _ luſt 


| 
| 


and very deſervedly, much publick and private atten 
CounTY SURVEYS, reſpecting Waſte. Lands i in thoſe 


eſpecially as they are accompanied by ſeaſonable re- 
llections on the important advantages of en F 


„ Maidenhead-thicker, Tyle- \ 0 


Rn edi ROTO 


1 
hurſt-heach, Wickham-heath, and the numerous 
commons that are to be found in all directions, con- 
tain, without exaggeration, at leaſt 40,000 acres. 

In their. preſent wild and uncultivated ſtate, little 
or nothing is returned by them to the community: 
except ſome deer in the Royal Foreſt, we generaly 
ſee, on all the commons and waſte lands, a number 
© miſerable. cattle, ſheep, and horſes, which are 2 
diſgrace | to their reſpeQive breeds, and the cauſe of 
many diſtempers, which I am perſuaded have their 
origin from the animals which are doomed to the 
impoveriſhing ſubſiſtence of grazing on them. 

The waſte lands and commons of this kingdom 
have, for centuries paſt, been the theme of many 
publications, and a ſubje& on which many ſpeculz- 
tive thoughts have been given. The plans propoſed 
for their improvement have been various, but they 
have-all agreed in the propriety of their cultivation; 
and complained of the loſs the nation ſuſtains by 
their preſent neglected ſtate. 

At this time, when agriculture i is ſo hi ;otily patro- 
nized and encouraged, it may be hoped ſome effec- 
tual plans may be eſtabliſhel to poliſh this rough 
jewel, which lies diſregarded, and unproductive, in 

all parts of this induſtrious iſland. 

Io apportion the waſte lands and commons, is 
certainly an arduous and difficult taſk. We often 
find the poſſeſſors of large property, as diſcontented 
and adverſe to any ſtep that leads towards bringing 


_— 4 


1114 
this dormant treaſure to the community, as the low 


indigent man, who is intereſted in no other eſtate, and 


thoſe little common-rights veſted in him. 8 
Vet, though the ſubje& is complicated; the advan- 


and to the individual, that, I truſt, the wiſdom of 

part of the kingdom from che 3 anden 

it at preſent exhibits. 

Lbberality towards the eottiiger; in allotting him a 
full allowance for his few preſcriptive rights, would, 


poſition, which has at all times been conſidered the 


ed moſt inſurmountable barrier r&# the improvement of 
ey waſtes, The gentleman of landed property, if he 
n; duly weighs his intereſt, and ſums up the advanrages 

by de muſt derive from an increaſe of produce and po- 


pulation, cannot ſurely heſitate a moment in giving 
up a greater proportion of this uncultivated land 


2 
x- (from which he receives no benefit) than the law 


gh ent 
in proſpect in view, of not only increaſing his own pro- 


fore unproduRtive and unſightly to his reſidenee. 


. 


has conſequently more reaſon to be tenacious of 3 


tages to be derived are ſo ineſtimable to the ſtate, 


parliament will think fit to conſider of, and eſtabliſh. 
ſome well-digeſted plans to reſcue this long-negle&ed. 


= = + ad 
| Gras — 5 
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| am convinced, tend materially to prevent his op- 


at preſent obliges him; when he has the pleaſing 


perty, but of ſeeing a creation of comfort, popula- © 
tion, and induſtry, ariſe to the ſtate, from a ſpot be- 


In a national point of view, it matters not by \ 
whom the land is cukivated, ſo as the produce i WF: -] 


E 
ö 
1 
g 
} 
' 
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4 
brought to the community. Following that idea,! 


will ſubjoin a comparative ſtatement of the preſent 


produce of the waſtes and commons, with what it 
would be, after having been incloſed a few years. 


The 40,000 acres of waſte in Berks, in its pre. | 


ſent ſtate, yield hardly any thing to the community: 
the miſcrable keep a horſe, cow, or ſheep, gets on 


moſt parts of it, in no dire&'way returns one penny 


to the ſtate: but that my calculation may be diveſted 
of any partiality, I will ſuppoſe each acre produces, 
by ſome means or other, to the community, 'an an- 
nual produce of five ſhillings; the amount on the 
whole will therefore be 10, o0]ʃ. 

If the faid 40,000 acres were incloſed, in a view 
years the community would have a return from i 15 1 
leaſt equal to what I ſhall here ſtate, Po 
g, ooo acres in wheat, at 20 buſhels per 


acre, and 58, per buſhel RS - £-40,000 


10,000 in barley, at 30 buſhels, and 3. 45;000 
1,500'in oats, for horſes employed in 


agriculture only - MO > 2 | 
eee ee clover, and the artificial 77 


graſſes, &c. at al. 1. 35,000 | 


6,500 in meadow, excluſive of what the _ 
farming horſes conſume, at al. 16 16,250 
Annual value of produce from nm}, La 36,250 
&c, in Berkſhire 0 


Hd 8 57 


[1] 
By the een ſtatement, there appears a pro- 


duce, worth upwards of 12 5, o00l. loſt annually in 
the ſmall county of Berks only! But let the refer - 
tion be carried ſtill farther, by conſidering; that 


bread and beer corn, ſufficient for neatly 30,000 peo- 
ple, might be thus created; and alſo an increaſe of 
work, that would give full employment to every 


individual that is now taxing the * n for 


ſupport.* 
Combining, therafors, the e that thay 
be effected from the cultivation of the waſte land, 


with thoſe I have already recommended, it is not 


hyperbolical to aſſert, that Berkſhire has immediate 
reſources in itſelf ſufficient to ſapport aud employ 
an inereaſe of one fourth of * 01 8 po- 


n 


SURVEY 07 e ee page 21. 
BY MA. CHARLES Has ALL. 


Wasrks; upon the calculation already wade of 


the incloſed lands in the diſtrict, it remains for obs 


aun that Sa eite i it is wunde add On! 
oF 65 04 34 


: ̃ ̃ nn . 
the growth of thoſe moſt important articles, hemp and flax; and in- 
dependant bf the atvantayeh the ſtate tut derive from the extenèm 
ol ſo valuable & production; the Uettinnt) for hauds to manufacture it 


n time of war would be great: and divert, in ſome meaſure, that ſtag 
nation of employment among — that we always _—_ 
renee String hoſtilities, | | 


>. 
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C 104 J | 
Many of theſe extenſive waſtes are not common; they 
are appertenant to the adjacent eſtates, but for wan 
of dividing them among the tenantry, no incloſure 
takes place. Of 190,666 acres of waſte lands, about 
-one-half may be deemed capable of cultivation, a 

'a reaſonable expence, viz. 85,333 acres, and the 
other half not capable of ſuch cultivation, by reaſon 
of its elevation or other difficulties. | 

The waſtes are now depaſtured by the acengien 
W within the ſeveral manors to which they 
belong, without ſtint; and are thereby renderdl of 
little value to the community; at leaſt they are not 
ſo productive as if ſome rule were eſtabliſhed for re· 
gulating the depaſturing of them, ; . 

Stocks of ſmall ſheep are kept upon molt of the 
hills, and a few inferior cattle and horſes upon ſome; 
but the higheſt hills do not, as I was informed, keep 
any ſtock during the rigorous ſeaſons of the year. 

I preſume the beſt methods by which the waſtcs 
could be improved, may be to divide and incloſe 
them, allotting to lords of manors, and perſons ba. 
ving common rights, according to. their reſpectiye 
intereſts; and making compenſation to. the tenant, - 
in proportion to the loſs they may be found to ſuſtain 
by being deprived of the paſturage of the commons. 
I be turf upon many of theſe waſtes is a kind of 
publick ſtock, for which the inhabitants of other 
lordſhips pay the lord of the manor an acknow- 


led _ for the privilege of” f digging and thereby 
N 


e 


£ 3s: 3 - 
fopply themſelves with fuel at an caſy expence; i 
may therefore be thought proper to let all ſuch turf 
bogs remain unincloſed, and ſubject to ſuch regula- 


tions as may be deviſed for their future management. 
After being incloſed, theſe waſtes may be let to 


2 4 -* of n ** oY _ 


the occupiers of adjacent farms, in proportion to 
aſon their extent, and the powers of the tenants. Thoſe z, 
jig who have no adjoining lands will probably find their 8 
pien account in erecting ſuitable buildings, and letting : 
they their allotments in ſeparate holdings, taking care to 
U of bind the tenants to improve, by proper manuring, , ; 


and a judicious ſucceſſion of _ pms to low- 2 I 


ing graſs ſeeds. 
Planting foreſt-trees in many parts of the en 
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the may be practiſed with good effect. In ſituations 
me; ſheltered from the weſt winds, and where looſe rocks 
eep and large ſtones render the land unfit for cultivation, 


oak, aſh, beech, ſycamore, and all the ſir tribe, grow | 
very well. In ſome of theſe ſituations the land is 


loſe moiſt, and particularly adapted to tho * of eim, 
ha- ader, aſp, and willow. 

ive The opinions of proprietors of eſtates in 785 
If, + county ſeem to be unanimous, that nothing acts ſo 


ſtrongly in preventing the improvement of waſte 

lands, as the great expence which generally attends 

the preſent mode of obtaining authority to divide and | 

incloſe them, by applying for an act of parliamet 
upon every occaſion of that ſort. People of ſmall 1 
fortune dread the expence of cheſe applications 6 
much, SY 


* 
* 
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much, that they will rather permit their intereſts x 
waſte lands to lie dormant, than ſubje& themkdn 
to the greater inconvenience of an expenee 
not always able to bea. 
Io remove this difficulty would hk) be one 
of the moſt popular and beneficial undertakings, i 
which the Honourable Board of Agriculture could 
engage. Some of the moſt intelligent perſons [ 
have talked with on this ſubject are of opinion, that 
an act ſhould be paſſed to empower the cuſtos of 
- each county, with the magiſtrates aſſembled at the 
Michaelmas quarter-ſeſſions, to appoint ' commiſſi 
oners to, divide and incloſe any waſtes, upon the 
application of the majority of proprietors in value, 
under their hands and ſeals. Such commiſſioners to 
be perſons no wiſe intereſted in the waſte” propoſed 
to be incloſed; and having been previouſly choſet 


by a majority of votes, àt a publick meeting of the 8 
proprietors, held within the manor or pafiſh it 

which the waſte lies, by notice given on the church 
door of ſuch pariſh, for three ſucceflive Sundays | 
(during vie FTI next erer to tlie day. of WW tion 
meeting. ae K ralt 
Such powers #s may de found necelar to iel I las 
commiſſioners with; and proper inſtructions and re- h 
gulations, à8 to the making the allotments and pay- Wl far: 
ing the expences, may be enacted, ſo as to aſwer (t dec 
is preſumed) all the purpoſes ut preſent tõ be ob- WI inc 
abc 


tained by ſeparate acts. It is generally believed in 


* 


„ 
his country, that ſuch an act of parliament would 
e the means of incloſing every acre of waſte land 
in South-Wales . of cultivation) in in a _ | 
few years. 


de one The commiſſioners may ue be ee to 
gs, n nake ſuch regulations for depaſturing ſo much of the 
could Waſte lands as may be deemed, unfit for cultivation, 


a they think needful; and likewiſe to direct the 
nanner of protecting plantations of foreſt-trees, and 
the cutting of peat for fuel. The greateſt proprietor 
of waſte lands in this county, is Mr. VaucHan, of 
Golden-grove; whoſe: lordſhips are of extraordinary 
extent, and many of them exerciſe regal rights at 
this day; being part of the ancient duchy of Lan- 
r.. „ 


poſel 

f the SURVEY OF THE ; Comnere'« or Cnzorun, p. 65. My 
ſu in ie 
** uy MR. THoMAs WEDGE. 


tion of the waſte lands of Cheſhire might, in ſeve- 
alty, be profitably converted into tillage, or paſture 

land; there are, however, very conſiderable tracts 
vhich might be ſo converted; but, we think the 


1 largeſt proportion thereof would be more advanta - 
t grouſly applied to the purpoſes of planting. The 


ncloſure of waſte lands, with a view to either of rhe = 
adove-mentioned * is a 0 wor worth 2 


i +» nce i IAG propor- Ie 


F: iS 
the attention of gentlemen of landed property; de 
means of promoting ſuch improvements, and of . 

ducing the uſual exorbitant expence of them, is a 

odject well worth the conſideration of the Bom 
of Agriculture. Several conſiderable tracts of wiſe 
lands have of late years been incloſed, and others ar 
now in contemplation. 


——— ———_— —Ä—— —— \ 


Survey or NORFOLK, p. 22. 


| BY NATH, RENT, ESQ, 


Theres ſtill a conſiderable deaf of common fell 
land in Norfolk, though a much lefs proportion tha 
in many other counties; for notwithſtanding common 
rights for great cattle exiſt in all of them, and even 
- ſheep-walk privileges in many, yet the natural induſ 
try of the people is ſuch, that wherever a perſon 
can get four or five acres together, he plants a white 
thorn hedge round it, and ſets an oak at every rod 
diſtance, which is conſented to by a kind of general 
courteſey from one neighbour to another. 

It has Jong been a ſubject of infinite conjecture, 
how the land of different eſtates became original 
ſo ſcattered and divided in common fields. Many 
reaſons are aſſigned. But waving all uſeleſs inveſt 
gation of this ſort, I ſhall briefly conſider the diſad- 
vantages that land of this deſcription is at preſent 
ſabje& to, and endeayour to ſhew the advantages 
that would reſult from _ it more ä 
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\crable loſs of time to the occupier, in going over a 
jon with the different pieces. As it lies generally 


xy benefit from croſs-ploughing and harrowing 3 3 
\crefore it cannot be kept ſo clean; but what is ſtill 
ſe, there can be but little variety obſerved i in the 
tem of cropping; becauſe the right which every 
ariſhioner has of commonage over the field a great 
of the year, prevents the ſowing of turnips, 
over, or other graſs ſeeds, and conſequently cramps 


oy ure an improving and meliorating tendency, the 
1 me ſoil will, in the courſe of a few years, make 


* re, Northampronſhire, and cher Midland 
* ounties. : 
: This, indeed, has been arged by ſome 3 as an argu- 7 


- and 


Land, when very much divided, occaſions confi. : 
reat deal of uſeleſs ſpace, i in keeping a communica- 


n long narrow flips, it is but ſeldom it can receive 


farmer in the ſtock which he would otherwiſe 
ep. On the contrary, when the land is incloſed, 
vas to admit of ſowing turnips and ſeeds, which 


early double the return it did before, to ſay nothing 
f the wonderful improvements which ſometimes 
galt from a loam or clay; which. will, when well 
ad down, often become of twice the permanent va» 
e in paſture, it ever would as ploughed ground. 
Moſt ſtriking effects of this ſort are to be ſeen in 


nent againſt incloſing z as they would infer that it | 
tens the quantity of arable land. roo much, and = 
tends to make corn dear; bus. the exceſs of grazing: \ 
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and ht will correct itſelf. If arable land be 
laid down, there is a great deal of coarſe old paſtur| 
land which may be broken up, the turf of which 
wants renewing; and this old gras land, which cou 
not ſo well have been ſpared before, is, of all land, 
that which is moſt adapted to the growth of pots 
toes, hops, hemp, and flax. The markets will era 
regulate the. proportion of arable and {raſs land 
better than any fixed plan that can be ſuggeſted, 

If we properly conſider the benefits reſulting to 
population from inclofing, (though that, as wells 
| the advantages which might be derived from cow 
mons, has been ſuperficially queſtioned) it will ſtrike 
us with aſtoniſhment. Let the population of Eng. 
land be compared with what it was fifty years ſince, 
and I preſume it will be found increafed nearly one 
third, If I were aſked the cauſe, I ſhould ſay, that 
I believe it is chiefly from incloſing; and my reaſons 
for it are, that in all places where my 8 

has come, it carries full proof. | 
I have ſeen the effects in many parts of Englanl 


| but I ſhall ſubjoin. one ſtriking. inſtance in this 1 
county. The pariſh of Felbrigg, belonging to Mr. | 4 
WinDHAm, conſiſts of about 1 300 acres of land, * 
and till the year 1771, remained time out of mind = 
in the following ſtate : 400 acres of incloſed, 100 of 2 
woodland, 400 of common field, and 400 of common < 
or heath. By authentick regiſters at different pe- 2 


 rigds, it appeared that the number of ſouls had 
. a „ 


C a 1] | 
never been known to exceed 124, which was his 


land be 

paſtue| number in 1745; in 1797, they were only 121; and 
which 1 this time they amount to 174. This rapid increaſe 
b cools WY! auribute chiefly to the recent improvements made 

lf land! the pariſh, by incioſing all the common field land, 

f pon. d by converting moſt of the common into arable 

l e aud and plantations. The pariſh has no particular 

; land connection with any other, and therefore its own in- 
ed, creaſe of abour and produce muſt be the principal 
ing o aue at leaſt of this ſtriking alteration. The pariſh 
well » BY  Wyburn, which remains uninclofed in this neigh- 

1 con. WY dourhood, belonging to Lord WALPOLE, who poſ- 

| frite BY les, in a very eminent degree, the three great 
Fig charaRteriſticks of a country gentleman, a good ma- 
nc, . Sitrate, a good neighbour, and a good landlord, is 
ly one the moſt like what Felbrigg was before its inclofure; 
, tha conſiſting of about the fame quantity of commons 


aid common fields; but I do not find the population 
proof of inclofures being favourable to population. 


ſrution to it ought to be removed. In the firſt 
place, were there one general Act of Parliament 


„awo or more perſons, agreeing upon any exchange 
mon of land, or a ſeparation of a. mixed intereſt, whereby = 


the incloſing of ſuch land was the reſult, ſhould, 


mon the payment af a fall conſideration, receive- 
the 


there has increaſed of late, which is a corroborating 


If, then, incloſing be found ſo beneficial, every ob- 


formed, under which any pariſh that could agree in 
ilelf ſhould be able to take ſheker,. or even any. - 


E 


the ſanction of a ſhort ſummary law to bind thei 
agreement. This would inſenſibly lead to a vaſt fie 
of improvement. Something of this ſort was latch 
attempted, but not carried through, and perhay 
there might be ſomething exceptionable in the plan 
It is however to be wiſhed, that ſome member of the 
Houſe of Commons would conſider the magnitude 
and importance of the object, and bring it forwar 
again. If ſuch an attempt be made upon ſound and 
rational principles, I flatter myſelf the preſent miniſty 
would not be againſt its introduction; nor, I traſt, 
at a loſs to find the means of removing one of the 
principal objections to the preſent mode of incloſing, 
namely, the great expence when a bill is ſolicited; 
which always operates as a powerful diſcouragement 
to undertakings of this ſort, and ſometimes ſets them 
wholly aſide; eſpecially as "the fees are double if 
another pariſh- has the ſmalleſt ſhare in the emolu- 
ments, though the trouble to thoſe who paſs the aft 
is not doubled by it. But this is not all the diſcou-. 
ragement; . for in the courſe of obtaining the bil, 
the evidence muſt go up to town, and attend a Com- 


mittee of the Commons, afterwards be ſworn at the 


bar of the Lords, and attend their Committee alſo: 
and as theſe attendances are often at intervals con- 
ſiderably diſtant from each other, the evidence muſt 
all this time be either ſupported in town at a great 
expence, or make three or four journies; and as 
this ſort of evidence is generally given by profeſſional 
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men whoſe time is valuable, theſe delays are very = 
t field WM inconvenient, and frequently operate ſo powerfully mr 
latch BMW upon the minds of people, that many an incloſure is 
rhaps Wi paſſed over which would otherwiſe be effected. This , 
plan, n a great meaſure will account for ſo many of ou. 
f the commons and common fields having remained ſo long 3 1 
utude n their preſent ſtate. , In making theſe remarks, it 


ward Wi: not my meaning to caſt reflections upon any quar- 

d rr, but to awaken the attention of the legiſlature q 
niſty nd the Board of Agriculture to the importance of „ 
trat, e ſubject, that all poſſible encouragement may be 


f the een to the honeſt enterprize of individuals; for | 
xling, WW! improvements in agriculture, which carry great - 
ited; reicht, and in the end become national objects, » 
ment aft be effected by the individual, becauſe it muſt be | 
them be multitude that cultivate the hidden corners of - - 8 


te earth, and * out of a little make a mickle.” 
Any thing which government could do in a pecuniar —— = 
nj, by encouraging a few perſons in a local fitua- _ 


e at l 
ſcou- on, will never operate ſo extenſively as the'natural } 
bill, WſE«crtions of the publick: doubtleſs government will _ 


Ive the individual all the aſſiſtance ir can, ro remove 
t the Neuatious obſtructions, and ſmooth the road ro honeſt + 


udertakings, which . may wiſh to bring 
orward. | 


It is likewiſe preſumed: 9 it would be wund | | 1 s 


muſt . 

reat {ſolicy in government ſo to do, as it will ever derive 

d as {WP proportionate advantage from the induſtry of the 5 (| 
onal People. I truſt, therefore, that t _ legiflature K 

men I vor. vi, - Fed, * 


b 4 3 


9 the 8 of contriving a leſs expenſive mode 
of ſanctioning incloſures in general, for the good of 
Sede as well as its own emoluments. 


* 


Survey OF NogTHUMBERLAND, P. $2. 


BY MR. JOHN BAILEY, _ "Ie 


The extent of Waſte Lands or open e 
diſtricts, not capable of affording profit from cul 
vation by the plough, are very great, confiderable 
quantities of which are private property, and d 
courſe may be depaſtured by ſheep or other ſtock u 
the greateſt advantage; of thoſe that are common, t 


would — be beſt for er man to know by 0 
own ſhare. Th 
Draining would be highly uſef al. to many pars the 
theſe diſtrits; there are alſo many excellent fit tog 
tions for planting, and for all other purpoſes to whid the 
ſuch lands are convertible; this ſpecies of r 1 
ment ſeems to us the moſt promiſing to a 1 
greateſt returns. » EB 
| wh 

EN a . they 

son OF OXFORDSDIRE. has 

Ct BY ux. RICHARD DAVIS. he | 

There are in malt of the unincloſed pariſhes, e kep 


| Coall or larger tracts of Waſtes or Down-Lau 
which are GI chicfly to the feed of i 


[| 4 


.Y 1 


mode The range of Chikerd hi, which croſs the ſouthward 


ood af end of the county, are of this deſcription, being in 


many places too ſteep to plough. In the more 
northern parts of the coutity there are conſiderable. 
rafts of down-land belonging to moſt villages, which 


xe often over-run with ant-hills and coarſe herbage, 
being of little value, and chiefly appropriated to the 
paſturage of young cattle; or ſometimes, where they 
ae good enough for that purpoſe and ſufficiently 
extenſive, of oxen for the uſe of the plough. 

The moſt conſiderable, and at the ſame time moſt 
valuable, tract of waſte land in this county, is the 
common of Oxmoor, ſituated near Iſlip; which con- 


and is commonable to eight adjoining townſhips. 
This whole tra& of land lies ſo extremely flat, that 
the water, in wet ſeaſons, ſtands on it a long time 


the cattle, as well as the neighbourhood. The ſheep 
ve thereby ſubje& to the rot, and the large cattle to 
a diſorder called the moor-evil. 


kept on this A" * which ſeveral people gain 
a livelihood. | 


r ns 


tains, as near as can be aſcertained, about 4000 acres, 
together, and of courſe renders it very unwholfome to 


The abuſes here (as is the caſe of moſt commons 
where many pariſhes are concerned) are very great, 
there being no regular ſtint, but each neighbouring 
houſholder turns out upon the moor what number 
he pleaſes. There are large flocks of geeſe, likewiſe, 
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It was in contemplation a few years ago to drain 
and incloſe Oxmoor, and it is a great pity ſuch a yz, 


luable tract ſhould not be improved to the utmoſt, 
for the advantage at once of the occupier, che pro- whi 
prietor, and the publick. ſo i 
It is not eaſy to aſcertain the quantity of the other not 
waſte or down-land in this county; but it muſt be the 
great, as there remain at this time upwards of ag [ 
hundred unincloſed pariſhes or hamlets, to which at | 
there are waſtes belonging in greater or leſſer quan- bel 
tities, although on moſt We: n the on Ver) 
rights are ſtinted. | as f 
| ther 
5 5 ot fu 
Survey of PEMBROKESDIRE, p. 21. fir 
BY MR. CHARLES HASSALL.” - 
The Waſte Lands of Pembrokefhire : are eſtimated * 
at 14, 220 acres; capable of being incloſed and cu 5 
tivated at a reaſonable expence, viz. Re I Br 
Waftes. ; Proprietors or Lords of Manors. 5 Contents. tena 
Llanvirnach, Thomas Lloyd, eſqz 400 Acres wk 
Hemmes, Ditto, — — _- $000 ä To 

Maenclocog Lord Milford, — — 25oo | 
Maenachlogddee, —— Gwynne, eſq; | — 18 1 
Mlarloes, George Meares, ſg; =— 150 35 of x 
| Portfield, Corporation of Haverfordweſt, 900 neig 
Kingſmoor, Lord Milford, Mr. Loveden, 170 kno 
14220 Ef] 
„ and 

| Beſides 


ated | 
cub 


ſides 


„ E T 


Beſides about 8000 acres in the lordſkips of Llanver- ' 


nach, Maenachlogddee, Maerclocog, and Hemmes, 


which lie in too high a region of the air, or are 


ſo incumbered with rocks, ſtones, and declivities, as 
not to be capable of cultivation, at an expence which 


the future produce of thoſe lands would repay. 


The waſtes are now depaſtured by the occupiers 
x large, within the ſeveral manors to which they 
belong, without ſtint; and are thereby-rendered of 


rery little value to any one, by being ſo over-ſtocked 


a make it ſcarce worth while to put ſtock upon 
them, If we except a few ſheep kept by the inferior 
farmers living on the verge of theſe waſtes, the pro- 
ft reſulting from them to the publick is very inſigni- 


fcant indeed. I preſume the beſt method by which 
the waſtes could be improved, may be to divide and 
ncloſe them; allotting to the lords of the manors 
aid perſons having common rights, according to their 
reſpective intereſts; and making compenſation to the 


tenantry, in proportion to the loſs they may be found 


to ſuſtain by being deprived of the progres of t the 


waſtes. 


The turf upon many of the waſtes being a kind 0 


of publick ſtock, for which the inhabitants of the 


neighbourhood pay the lord of the manor, an ac | 
 knowledgment for the privilege of digging; it may 


be proper to let all tuif bogs remain unincloſed, 
and ſubject to ſuch regulations as may be deviſed for 
their future * Common- fields, and all 


intermixed | 


* * 
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„, | 
intermixed lands, might be exchanged, divided, and 
incloſed under ſimilar authority. 375 

In regard to the method of occupying the waſtes 
when incloſed, it may naturally occur to the proprie. 
tors of adjacent farms, to annex parcels of new land to 
the old farms, in proportion to their extent and the 
abilities of the tenants. Thoſe who have no adjoin 

ing lands may erect ſuitable dwellings, and let their 
allotments in ſeparate. holdings; taking care to bind 
the tenants to improve by proper manuring, and 4 
judicious ſucceſſion of crops previous to the gral 
ſeeds. A tolerable ſpecimen of this kind of in- 
provement is now in progreſs upon Narberth foreſt 
in Pembrokeſhire, which was lately incloſed by vinue 

of an act of parliament obtained by Mr. Knox, lord 
of the manor; and a ſpecimen of draining Fenny- 
land may be ſeen in Caſtlemartin-Corſe, belonging 
to Mr. CAMPBELL, incloſed a few years ago by 
act of parliament. Since we know by experience, 


that ocular obſervation leads more to agriculturl 


inſtruction than all that can be written; it ſeems 


| better to refer improvers of waſte land to the ſpeci | 
mens before mentioned, than to detail a ſeries of pro- 


cefſes, too tedious to come within the compaſs of 
this report. 

Planting foreſt trees ita many parts of the waſtes 
may be practiſed with good effect. 


In ſituations ſheltered from the Weſt winds, ad | 


where looſe rocks and large ſtones render the land 
e . 


; 


unf 


* 
Ut 
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unfit for inen oak, aſd bor, hee and 15 : 
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SURVEY oF RUTLAND, p. 17. 


_ BY MR. JOHN exvrenter, 


There are very few Waſte Lands in this ou, 
The only improvement I can recommend for them, 
is to inclofe them, as they are all well calculated for 
tillage: in their prefent ſtate, a little bad ſtock is 
kept upon them; few parts are fo well calculated 
for e as for tillage. 


- 


SURVEY OF SUFFOLK, p. 18. 
|. BY MR. ARTHUR YOUNG». 


If there be one object more important chan another 
in the examination of the agriculture of a province, 

with a view to the improvements that are practicable 
in it, it certainly is this of Waſtes. No perſon who 
has reflected ſeriouſly on the ſtate of the ſoil of Eng- 
land, but muſt be well convinced that there want 
few inſtigations to cultivate waſtes, but the power to 
do it, without thoſe very expenſive applications to 
parliament . which are at preſent neceſſary even for 
the ſmalleſt objects. I the Board of Agriculture be 
able to accompliſh this deſideratum, it will merit | 
greatly; and the national intereſts find themſelves + 

< 7 advanced 


Fd 


F 
advanced in a degree which no other event whatever 
could ſecure. The magnitude and importance of 
this deſign cannot be underſtood, without diſcover. 
ing the extent of theſe waſtes, which will, without 
doubt, be effected by means of the ſurveys going on 
in every part of the kingdom. 

I have calculated from much information, of dif. 
ferent kinds; and from comparing and combining 
various data, conclude, that there are in Suffolk 
waſtes to the amount of nearly, perhaps quite, 
100,000 acres, or one- eighth part of the whole; 
comprehended under the terms ſheep- walk, * 
warren, &c. | | 
It is, however, to be noted, that none 11 theſe 
are, ſtrictly ſpeaking, abſolutely. waſte, if by that 
term is underſtood land yielding nothing : I include 
all lands, uncultivated, which would admit of a very 
great improvement, not always profitably to the 
tenant (who may on a ſmall capital, make a great 
intereſt per cent. by a warren, for nene but in 
every caſe to the publick. 

Commons fed bare may ſeem to yield a conſiderable | 
produce, but there is often a great deception in it; 
the cattle and ſheep ſhould be fallowed through the 
winter, and whenever it is found that there is no 
adequate winter proviſion, ſo often the caſe with 
poor men's ſtock, there are large deductions to be 
ads from n the TP. produce of the on 
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SURVEY OF Sonar, = 2 1 


31 MESSRS, MALCOLM. 


Will it not chen be a matter of 8 an at 
the cloſe of the ſeventeenth century, there ſhall be 
found, in a county like this, commons and waſtes of 
the magnitude of 96, ooo acres; the much greater 
part of which, if not the whole, capable of being 
made ſubſervient to the purpoſes of agriculture, and 
hereby enabling us to ſupply thoſe foreign markets, 
that ſtand in need of it, with that ſuperabundance 
yhich, to our ſhame be it ſpoken, we draw at this 
ine from Flanders, Holland, and America? © 
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SURVEY OF SUSSEX, p. 95. 


BY THE REV ARTHUR YOUNG. 


r 


The Waſtes of this county on the northern part | a 
of it are very extenſive. They are irregularly united 8 
by a chain which runs all through this part of Suſſex 
from Hampſhire to Kent, interſected in places by. 
ulivated diſtricts. Out of a portion of land, con- | =_ 
nining 470,360 acres, they occupy no leſs : a ſpace s- 1 | 
than 90,000 acres of land; and what renders this = 
nore ſingular, the whole range from Eaſt to Weſt, | 
within 35 to 45 miles of the capital; all of which, | ; 
by a judicious management in the cultivation, might N 
dot only be converted to wy amazing benefit of te 

county N 1 


1 mn] 


county of which they are a part, but be highly pro 
ductive to the empire at large. By a very little cal. 
culation it can be proved, that this tract of land, 
under a well- arranged ſyſtem, might rear up an ad. 
ditional 200,000 ſheep to the general ſtock of the 
county, beſides other cattle in abundance; might 
produce ſeveral thouſand quarters of corn, and alo 
be the means of finding employment for ſeven 
hundreds of families. The ſoil is at firſt a diſcoy. 
raging fight, it is almoſt all of it of a fimilar nature= 
a poor black vegetable ſand, on a clay marle botton, 
Under this ſand ſtone, and over the whole trad, 
iron works formerly exiſted. Upon St. 'Leonard's, 
within 35 years, above 20,0001. 'worth of timber 
has been cut—in-the year 1713, 30,000 trees were 
upon this part, If this ſoil were properly treated 
by purſuing a judicious and well-regulated ſyſten, 
ſomething like the —— arrangement mY be 
adopted :— 
In the firſt place, if the foreſt be * up for 
the firſt time, the furze, ling, broom, heath, with al 
other rubbiſh whatſoever, covering the furface, 
. ſhould be burnt as it ſtands, and then pared.and burnt 
from two to four inches in depth; and rye ſown the 
ſame year, or, if the work be done ſufficiently carl 
in the year, a crop of turnips may firſt he obtained 
On this poor ſandy ſoil, care ſhould be taken tht 
the turnips be ſown in good time, or they will not 


arrive to any ſize; if therefore the turnips be not 10 
the 
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y pro me ground before, or by Midſummer, rye ſhould 
le cal. Nen take place, to be ſpring fed with ſheep; and 
ſucceeded by turnips; and then with oats, laid down 
with clover, or ſainfoin; to remain as long as the 
kyer continues good, but the longer it is the better 


of the 
might for the land, as ſuch a ſoil is far better adapted to 


the maintenance of lbcep, than it ever can be by 
ting turned over to'a ſtate of tillage. / F ; 

The great advantage of ſainfoin is here obvious 
u firſt view, if on a medium the preſent rent of this 


tron, nd, in its uncultivated ſtate, fall ſhort of 18, 6d. 
tral, per acre. Wherever the land ſhall be laid down to 
ard's WW cirfoin, after two turnip crops, or a crop of rye 
imber and another of turnips, in order to prepare, meli- 


orate, and clear it, all expences will be paid by the 
wo preceding crops and the ſainfoin; and after this 
torough preparation, which gives time to clear the 
and, and enriches it with the manure ariſing from the 
ſheep, the ſainfoin will then laſt good 10 years, and 
be worth from 15 to 25 rents, without the expence 
of tillage; and for the next four years may be fairly 
nlued at ten rents per year. It ſhould not be fed 
after it is mown before Michaelmas, when'it will 


then be laid by for the ſcythe, It is the beſt food for 


ined, lambs at that time of the year, that can poſſibly; be 

\ that given, being ſure to preſerve them in a good habit 
| not BY of body—they. are particularly fond of it. It is 
ot in | 


equally acceptable to horſes, and no hay in the world 
can 


afford a great plenty of graſs till Chriſtmas: it muſt _ 
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can be compared with it. Sheep will feed upon it il 
Chriſtmas, without the expence either of turnips or 
hay; and there is no other mode of managing ſuch 
land that will be found to turn out with ſuch proſt, 
as no other ſubſtitute will be found to maintain ſuch 
a a ſtock. Not quite the uſual quantity of oats ſhoull 
be ſown with it, that the effect of too large a crop 
of oats may not deſtroy the young plant; howener, 
as the land is very poor, this is not material; when i 
is broken up, a good winter and ſummer fallow mul 
follow; it muſt then be planted with rye, and_thi 
will bring a ſurer turnip ſeaſon than tares, whe 
worms or grubs do not feed on the rye, which the 
are apt to do when the land is firſt broken up, more 
than upon tares, which are bitter: the rye muſt be 
| ſpring fed with ſheep; and the land, after two or 
three ploughings, 3 as occaſion oye require, ſom 
with Es 


Sonne OF WARWICKSHIRE, p. 37. 


BY MR. J08N nn. 


The Waſte Lands of this county, eg the 
roads, I have eſtimated at 120,470 acres; and, like 
all other lands, the firſt ſtep to be taken for their 
improvement is draining, where neceſſary. If that be 
effectually done, or if naturally dry, the proprieij 
of its future uſe, for the purpoſes of agriculture ct 
planting, 
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anting, muſt depend on its ſituation as to roads, 
arkets, and manure; and more eſpecially thoſe 
nts of manure, lime or marl, which, in the firſt in- 


 prolt, te of production, and on its being tytheable or 
un ſuch the free. If, from theſe circumſtances, converting 
hoc to wood-land ſhould be found moſt proper, the - 


ature of the ſoil will beſt point out the kind of 
inder and underwood proper to be planted; but, 


v mult mich are hereafter to be made, for the ſubdiviſion 
nd ths Mt waſte lands or open fields, ought, in my opinion, 


f foreſt trees, adapted to the nature of the ſoil. 


n Warwickſhire, and many other counties; an opi- 


wo orion having prevailed, that the injury done to hedge- 
ſom ons, and to the adjoining grounds, by ſuch planting, 


more than equal to the value of the timber that can 
e ſo raiſed. I have before ſuppoſed the average 
ne of the new incloſures, that have been made in 


encing one fide and one end, has 550 yards in 
"gth, on which timber might have been planted 


g the ich che quick, &c. and if five yards and a half be 

, like uowed for two trees. to be thus planted (which ING 
her WW think, ſufficient ſpace for a few years, when pro- 
at be jerly pruned and trained) then cach cloſe. of that 
rity Bic would have 200 trees, growing on its fences, | 
re or | | for 


* 


ance, are moſt neceſſary for bringing, it into a ſpeedy 8 


never this may be, all the new fences or hedges' 


o be abundantly planted with all the different ſorts 


[his I mention, becauſe it has been much neglected 


is county, to be fifteen acres; if ſo, each cloſe, by. 
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for ſome years, which might be profitably: reduced 
by taking out the underlings, ſo as to leave near 100 
trees for timber; which in ſome inſtances, perhay 

many, would, in 100 years or leſs, be worth the fee. 
ſimple of the land they ſurround, without much, if 
any, injury to the occupiers; becauſe in cloſes of th 
ſixe, their ſhelter, and protection from cold wind 
ec. may probably be equal to every damage done 

by their growth. From theſe, and other conſiden. 
tions, it may be found adviſeable for getitlemen of 
landed property, to take the management of il 
fences into their own hands, as is the caſe with ſone 
whom I know, by which poſterity may have an abu. 
dance of timber for the navy, and other purpoſe, 
and may, looking forward but few years, recti 
more than an ample recompence for all their expenct 
and trouble. Sutton-Coldfield and Sutton. Pal, 
with the commons adjoining thereto; at Hill, Al. 
Furlong, New-Shilton, Berwood, & c. are abou 
10,000 acres, the greater part of which is a hungry 
ſand and gravel, chiefly covered with ling; but the 
vicinity of Ruſhall lime-works, and the town of 
Birmingham, are circumſtances greatly in favour of 
the cultivation of theſe vaſt waſtes, which might (| 
have no doubt) be done with great advantage to thc 
publick, and the land- owners. Coleſhill and Bicken 
hill hearhs, about. 1000 acres, now under improve 
' ment, are ſtill of ati inferior quality; yet ſome pars 


of them will ſoon become uſeful land. 'Balfal heath, 
1 and 
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educed and other waſtes- nearly adjoining, in the pariſhes of 
Berkſwell, Barſton, Knowle, at Wroxall, Shrewley, 
Hazely,Lapworth, Packwood, Badeſley, &c. are about 


which, under proper cultivation, would become very 
uſcful for the purpoſes of tillage, grazing, &c. * 


— —— — 
, . ' 1 


SURVEY or WesT-Rivino OF YoRK8HIRE, p- 3% 
BY MESSRS. RENNIE AND BROWN» f 

A conſiderable part of the Weſt-Riding is Waſte 

Land and Moor. It may appear raſh to gueſs at the 

proportion, but we think it may be computed at one- 


erery day, as incloſure bills are frequently paſſed for 
that purpoſe; but till a great deal remains to be 
done. There are many parts of theſe waſtes capable 


ncloſing; at the ſaine time, it is our opinion, that 
lzrches and Scotch firs would thrive in many ſitua- 
tions. Wood of theſe kinds is much wanted, and 


ve apprehend would pay the proprietor well, and 


to tie contribute to the publick-conyenience. At any rate, 
icken- as the waſtes are moſtly common, the proportion be- 


prove- BW longing to each proprietor ought to be aſcertained, 
; pars BW which would enable hin to improve his ſhare i in the 
heatl, BY manner he may fee moſt advantageous. == 


and  Svurvay + 


5000 acres. Theſe commons, and thoſe in other - | 
parts of the county, have a large proportion of land, 


ſixth part of the whole. The quantity is leflening 


of great improvement, if divided and incloſed. But 
the far greateſt part would not repay the expence of 


x c r r 
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Several parts are allotted out, in what are termel 
dales, for the purpoſe of paring off the ſurface for 
fuel—a pernicious practice, which injures | the land, 
and affords but a very indifferent fire. 
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Son vzv oF LANCASHIRE, 5. 82. cult 
'BY MR. * Hol r. * 
9. this county there are e large tracts of Walk effe 
Lands, not leſs than 508, 500 acres, according w Pi 
Mr. Varzs's ſtatement, who took the pains to cal. WW ©! - 
culate the number for this particular purpoſe. He WW uou 
makes the lands, under the denomination of moſs, ud 
or fen lands, to be 26, 500. Moors, marſhes, and 
commons, to amount to 48 2, 00. Why ſeek out 
diſtant countries to cultivate, whilſt ſo much remain 
to be done at home? 
Many of theſe lands are incapable of Al- 1 
ſome conſiſt of mountainous tracts, craggy, ſteep, de 
and barren. Theſe are employed for ſheep- walls, 5 


not the moſt fertile; others of low ſwamps, over 
charged with ſtagnate water; from which a ſufficient 
fall has not yet been diſcovered for draining. Many, 
of the waſtes covered with underwood, and others, 
have, been planted with varieties of foreſt· trees. "Si 
Harry HocnTroN purpoſes to plant 'Wirknel 
Moor, a tract of about 800 acres, with ſuch trees 
as, upon trial, ſhall be found to agree with the ſol, 


Ther 
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There are many thouſand acres capable of being 
cultivated, and made into either arable, paſture, or 


neadow land, of the very firſt quality, provided theſe 
altes were incloſed, divided, and improved; and to 


Wale effect this, there is neither want of inclination or 
ing vo pirit amongſt the inhabitants. But there is a want 
to cal. of A GENERAL INCLOSURE BILL, to facilitate that 
He WW troubleſome buſineſs, and render it more expeditious 
moſ WW ad leſs expenſive. | 
3, and . E 
> out a Eh I | 
"IN _ SURVEY OF LEICESTERSHIRE, p. 46. 

| br un. JOHN MONK. . 
5 1 Waſte Lands amount nearly to-20,000 acres, and 
be the whole capable of conſiderable improvement; 
jean wich in their preſent ſtate, are of very little value, 
deen | ing depaſtured with a bad ſort of ſheep and ſome 
May ang cattle, unreſtrained as to quantity. 
thers, _ ͤ a a. —— 
. Sir 5 : | 
chuel SURVEY OF e P- 29. 
trees | BY MR, THOMAS STONE. 
: fol. The Commons in the Ille of Axholm, 3 
mel Bi: ſome of the moſt fertile, ſtrong, loamy, ſoils in 
. r kingdom, may be here juſtly inſtanced. Theſe 


commons and waſtes contain upwards of 12,000 


which, divided and indloſed, would, for the 
vor. VII K moſt 
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moſt part, make very valuable land, being in cong. 
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derable parts of a clayey bottom; but in their pre. - 
ſent ſtate, they are chiefly covered with water, and be 
in ſummer throw forth the coarſeſt production: I nee 
the beſt parts, which are thoſe neareſt the incſel I d 
high lands, are conſtantly pared and burnt to pro- bn 
duce vegetable aſhes to be carried on them, in order ola 
to force repeated crops of white grain. The more 
remote parts of the common are dug up for fuel, 
On account of the general wetneſs of thoſe con. 
© . mons, and their being conſtantly over-ſtocked by the 
large occupiers" of contiguous eſtates, or in ſuch ſe 
' ſons as the depaſturage is deſirable in ſummer, to Tt 
eaſe the incloſed land, the cattle and ſheep neceſſariy _ 
depaſtured thereon at all ſeaſons, being thoſe of the which 
cottagers, who are for the moſt part deſtitute 0 te pl 
proviſion for them in winter, are always unthri . mn 
and ſubject to various diſeaſes, which render then . 
very unprofitable t to the occupiers. hs of 
| to adn 
| . ' gad tc 
SURVEY OF MIDDLESEX, p- 18. ceding 
+ BY MR. r. FOOT. if Ski 
lope t] 
The Waſte Lands in the county of Middleſe "Wt: 


would, if divided, inclofed, and improved, produd 
fine crops of corn; or foreſt trees might be 


thereon with little expence. Mr. Bowls, who! 


= 
well acquainted with every part of Middleſex, in- 


forms me that the ſoil of the waſte lands, throughout 
and WY the county, is well ſuited to the growth of foreſt - 
ions: Wi trees; that he would engage to incloſe in ſummer, 
:loſed and plant in autumn, not leſs than two millions; and 


that if the Board will pay for labour, he will find 
plants for three yy | 


= 


SURVEY OF CUMBERLAND, p. 34. 
| BY MR. GEORGE CULLEY. | | 


The extent of Waſte Lands in this county is very 
great. of mountainous paſture, 342, ooo acres, 
which we ſuppoſe not capable of improvement from 
the plough ; yet many parts of theſe diſtricts might 
be applied to planting with conſiderable advantage, 
ad would probably in this way make a better re- 
turn than if the ſoil had been in ſuch a ſituation as- 
to admit. of being converted into tillage. . We are 
gad to ſee a large plantation of larches thriving ex · 
edingly well, on the ſteep edge of the Wet ſide 
it Skiddaw, lately planted by Mr. Sronzv. We | 
lope the example will be ſpeedily, and. extenſively, | | 
lowed, by every proprietor of ſimilar ſituations; 
u, unfortunately, the greateſt part of theſe diſtricts 
in a ſtate of common, and no improvement of, this 
nd can take place while they continue in that ſitu- 

K 2 ation: 


ddleſe 


produt 
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ation: of courſe, the firſt ſtep to improvement is 2 
diviſion, and for every proprietor to know his om 
part. If this cannot be done, the only means of 
Improvement then left is to convert them from u. 
| limited commons to ſtinted paſtures 
The preſent value per acre, of theſe. mountaingy; 
diſtricts, may be nearly eſtimated from the folloy. 
ing data: 

Mr. Gzzznnow, of Thielkeld, takes paſture 
for his ſheep on Skiddaw foreſt for a year, at fir 
ſhillings per ſcore, which is three-pence per ſheey; 
and ſuppoſing an acre keeps two ſheep, then vil 
ſix-pence an acre be the yearly value of theſe mou. 
tains. They can ſcarce be in a leſs productive ſtar; 
an acre of wood, if it e 
pay much better. 

In the leſs elevated parts of che — there ar 
many commons, with large tracts of excellent fol, 


capable of being improved by judicious culture, pro. f 
per draining, and improved breeds of ſheep, to may 
times their preſent value; which is | certainly me 
ſmall, probably not more than from one to two ſul 

lings per acre. In a county like this, that does not Sup 
raiſe corn ſufficient for the conſumption of its is 7 
habitants, and where it is always one-fourth or one tl 


| fifth dearer than in an adjoining county, it is b. 
mentable to ſee ſuch extenſive tracts of good corn land 


hing waſte, of no value to its owners, or dener 
0 
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o the community. Inſtead of the preſent ſcarcity 
of grain, large quantities might be yearly exported; 
and inſtead of the ill- formed, poor, meagre, ſtarved 
aimals that depaſture the commons at preſent, an 
abundant ſupply of good fat mutton would be had 
to grace the markets of the county, and alſo to ſend 
of large ſupplies to Newcaſtle, Liverpool, Man- 
cheſter, and other populous manufacturing places. 

It is difficult to ſay, what would be the increaſed 
nue of ſuch land, under proper management; we 
tink we cannot be wrong in ſtating, that it would 
be at leaſt from fix to eight times the value to the 
proprietors;—but of what advantage would it be 
to the publick! 5 | 
We have already eſtimated that there are 

of improveable commons in the lower acres. 

part of the coumy = - - 10, ooo 
Our of this deduct for bank-ſides, proper > 

for planting, and other unfertile places 30,000 


There will be left for cultivation © - - 120,000 
Suppoſe this be put into a rotation of three = 
there will be in tillage yearly - 60, o 


a . 
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Survey or Esskx, p.g. | 


BY MESSRS, GRIGGe 


Our Waſte Lands, including the Foreſts, may be 
eſtimated at full fifteen thouſand acres; the greater 
part of which is as capable of producing corn, after 
A certain time for neceſſary improvements, as the 
_ adjoining lands, and would in moſt inſtances, it is 
preſumed, be made profitable to the community, 
could ſome method, ſuch, for inſtance, as paſſing a 
general act of parliament, to aſcertain the rights of 
lords of manors, tithe-owners, and the ſeveral te- 
nants ; which, it is thought, might be done by pro- 
portioning the tenant's claim to the nature and ex. 
tent, or annual value of his tenements, held of the 
+ manor to which the waſte belongs, and then enable 
the lord, who is moſt frequently more enlightened, 
and better able to advance the various expences of 
incloſing and other neceſſary improvements, to pur- 
chaſe theſe rights, as a jury ſhould value them, and 
thus make it worth his while to erect farm-houſes 
and other conveniences, as, without ſome ſuch power 

of purchaſing, the waſtes would be found in moſt 
places too ſmall to admit of as many diviſions 3s 
there would be claims given in, or the ground would 
be allotted to people, unable, from a want of ex- 


perience, or property, to render their little portions 
"oo _ 4 
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of much ſervice to the . or to en 
Or if this could be thought, in any reſpect, excep- 
Unable, if the 29th of Geo. II. c. 36, (by which the 
lords of manors are enabled, with the conſent of the 
major part in number and value of thoſe who have 
right of common, to incloſe waſtes for the pur-, 
poſes of planting them with timber and underwood) 
vere made general for all other purpoſes, it might, 
by degrees, have the ſame good effect. 


SURVEY oF KeNT, p. 88. 
BY MR. JOHN BOY. 


The waſte na the neglected woods, and the 
mpoveriſhed commons, are ſo many evidences of 
the neceſſity and importance of ſuch enquiries as the 
preſent; and the legiſlature will have abundant-merit 
in ſuggeſting * to the proprietors and occupiers of 
theſe eſtates, a plan of i improvement from which in- 
driduals and the W will derive the greateſt 


advantages. | | 
The commons and waſte 1 of Weſt- Kent form 


a extent of many thouſand acres, which at preſent 


produce very little; though under proper ſyſtems of 
management they might undoubtedly be made of 
great value. Some of them have a-good ſoil, but 


in general they are covered with ſand, gravel, „ 


ſtones; 


* 
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| benefit ; and I can only further obſerve upon it, that 
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ſtones; none of theſe lands, however, are totally 
unproductive. Incloſures would do much; induſtry, 
and due attention to the natural produce, and wha 


has been cultivated on ſimilar ſoils in other Places, 


would do'more. Nature is a wiſe counſellor, and 
thoſe who follow her advice can, with the aid of an 
and d do wonders in nnn 


SURVEY or BEDFORDSHIRE, p. 26, 


BY MR. THOMAS STONE. 


Of late years ſeveral common fields have been 


incloſed, but ſuch pariſhes have not been ſelected for 


that purpoſe, with a direct view to improved agr. 


culture; but in ſeveral inſtances, incloſures have been 
made of ſome of thoſe common fields, of which im- 
provement is the leaſt certain, being a thin ſtaple of 
ſoil upon very ſtrong, loamy, and clayey land, whilk 
in ſeveral inſtances, the ſame proprietors of ſuch 
common fields were alſo proprietors, or much inte- - 
reſted in the improvement of other open common. 


field pariſhes, of mixed ſoil, and light loamy natures, 


the improvement of which, by means of incloſing, 


would have been certain. 
I muſt confeſs. myſelf to be at a loſs to account 


for this extraordinary delay of publick and' private 
molt 
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oth 
about, from motives not ſtritly combined with views 


to improved agriculture. 


ſyſtems of farming, adopted upon the new incloſures 
which have taken place; and except Lydlington, the 
property of the Earl. of Upper Offory ; . Sundon, 
the property of Sir JohN BucyHanan RippeLL, 
bart. and PoTTON; it does not appear, that any 


incloſing of land, or have been ſince purſued upon 
it; but it has been a practice for the perſons who 


been 
1 for new incloſed land at a conſiderable advance of rent, 
agr. without any knowledge or view towards improved 


zpriculture, and generally without any ſalutary re- 
ſtrictions as to management, or any example or en- 


that ſuch tenants purſued proſpects of immediate 


land was cropped ſucceflively with the moſt exhauſt- 
og crops, it became poor and foul, and ſuch proceed- 


undeſervedly into diſrepute in this county. 


unt improveable nature by means of incloſing, wh | 
* the barbarous practices of the common fields dieke 4. 
of be aboliſhed, and the ſoil applied ſucceſsfully to the 


purpoſes 


In but few inſtances, have we ſeen improved 


mere the tenants in the open field ſtate, to take the 


couragement towards good huſbandry. No wonder 


gain, without any view to future advantage; the 


ings have brought the meaſure of incloſin g very 


aoſt of ſuch incloſures maſt have been brought 


regular ſyſtems of farming were laid down upon the 


The town of Bedford is chiefly Pa OP FIT 
common fields, the ſoils of which are of the moſt „ 


Tm) 


makes of improved cultivation. On account of 


the vicinity to the town, the land might be lad 


down in paſture, and applied to the ſupport of trade 
and commerce; nevertheleſs the inhabitants are under 
the neceſſity of travelling over the arable common 
fields, now let at from 125. to 18s. per acre, to in- 
cloſed paſture land in other pariſhes, at a much 
greater diſtance, and of leſs intrinſick value, where 
they rent it from 21. to 3]. per acre; and other in- 
ſtances of a ſimilar/ nature might be adverted to. 


0 * 8 


SURVEY OF BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, p. 35. 


1 
BY MESSRS. WM. JAMES.AND JACOB MALCOM. 


7" the extent of the county, it might have been 
expected, that a much greater portion of Waſte Land 
would have been met with. It does not, however, 
appear to be above 6000 acres; a quantity very in- 
conſiderable indeed, compared to what is found in 
other diſtricts. But even this quantity is ſufficient 
to deſerve an attention towards the incloſing, culti- 
vating, and planting thereof; as it may be made to 
ſupply wood for fuel, for timber, &c. or, where 
more agreeable, for arable. But as the former ap- 

_ pears at preſent of more conſequence than the latter, 
inaſmuch as the country every. where falls ſhort of 


a due ſucceſſion of timber, and that neceſſary national 


article requiring a long time to arrive at a ſtate for 
_ uſe, 


E 


1t 

» e whole (as near as may be) of theſe waſtes to the 
rade MW crovth of timber only. We can import corn, when | 
ider WM ve: cannot import Engliſh oak. : 
non It may be objected, that incloſing PV waſte 3 
in. vould be conſidered as materially affecting a parti- 
uch alar claſs of people; but before we can agree to a 


lere 
in. 


poltion ſo indefinite, and not ſupported by any proof, 
kt us, for a moment, take a view of the right which 


nd ſce whether the argument will not hold diame- 


few or no perſons have a right of commonage but 
thoſe who hold rhe land; and conſequently this right, 


en 
nd unitted, the due quantum of each holder's com- 
nonage would ſcarcely be worth having, provided 


ach man aſſumed to himſelf no more than he had a 
fight to do: therefore, while it is obſerved, that 


te greateſt benefit, | 
Again, it may be objected, that ſo great an in- 


Ff (aaſe as bringing the waſtes into a ſtate of cultiva-. 
bos, will affect the landholder, by reducing the rent 
r 0; land; but * PRONE] it did, is that a conſideration 


lle, it might be adviſeable, perhaps, to appropriate 


perhaps not more than one in ten takes this right, 
ad that the tenth takes ten times his ſhare, it fol- 
bys, that the many are injured, and that every at- 
tempt at incloſures will be reſiſted by him who wg ; 


theſe people claim to the commonage or herbage, 


rally and pointedly againſt them. It will be found, 
yon a very minute enquiry, that, generally ſpeaking, 


6 origine, belongs to the landholder. This being 


[4 


e, wich 
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with the publick ? And ought that to be put in com. 
petition with the good that will ariſe from it, by 
increaſing the quantum of proviſions of every kind, 
the prices of which it would alſo tend to reduce, to 
the very great comfort and eaſe of the lower claf 
of people, who, in their preſent ſituation, can hardy 
procure the neceſſaries of life? Has it been upon 
ſuch narrow principles as theſe, that this country 
has attained ta its preſent height in the political 
ſcale of Europe? Certainly not. But to remove 
every ground of fear from the land-owners on this 
head, we ſay, that admitting it ſhould be the deter. 
mination of parliament to incloſe theſe waſtes; yet 
from the nature of ſuch an undertaking, as well a 
from their ſeveral ſituations, ir would, be impoſſible 
that the whole of them could be brou ght into im- 
mediate cultivation; and therefore the decreaſe in the 
value of land could not preſently take place. But 
we have the authority of facts to ſay, that no ſuch 
reduction of value need at any time be apprehended, 
ſince, it is well known, that (generally ſpeaking) 
the value of eſtates is by no means decreaſed in the 
reſpective neighbourhoods of thoſe large incloſures, 
which have already taken place i in the different 2 | 
of the kingdom. fl. 

The only remaining objection againſt indloſures 
is, that the number of cattle, as well as ſheep, would 
thereby be leſſened, and that the quantity of wool 
muſt of courſe 'be diminiſhed, fince thoſe who had 

before 
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before a right to commonage, would not be able to 
keep ſo great a number of ſheep as uſual, But to 
this we anſwes,—That whatever may be the caſe in 
other counties, yet in this we are ſpeaking of, the 
quite oppoſite effects would moſt probably follow; 
and for this obvious reaſon, the ſoil of theſe waſtes, 
25 well as common fields, is ſtrong, and holds the 
vet, ſo that cattle are little better than ſtarved; and 
the loſs annually ſuſtained by the rot in the ſheep, 
occaſioned by the wetneſs of theſe commons, is very 
great, and the wool of a very inferior quality; 
whereas the incloſing the waſtes and the common 
feds would be the means of draining them all, and 
would make them wholſome and dry; and even 
without taking any of the waſtes into conſideration | 
x all, more ſheep and more cattle would be kept ia 
the common fields alone, when incloſed, than are 
now to be met with in the whole diſtrict! Many 
more arguments might be brought forward to ſup- 
port the expediency of incloſures; but we ſhall con- 
teat ourſelves with one more, and leave the Board 
to judge whether it be forcible or not. ; 

If it be true that the population of this kingdom 
is increaſed to a very great degree, and that the ſup-- 
ply of corn of every denomination, as well as cal 
ſtock of all ſorts, be in no reſpe& equal to its con». 
ſumption, it muſt be Wis object of the firſt importance FE 
to diſcover by what means the ſupply can beſt be 
inereaſed, , fo as to gnknex al the purpoſea of inen 

Ip preſervation; ; 


— 
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preſervation; ; and conſiderin g all the exiſting circum. 
ſtances of our country, it is clear, upon the yery 
face of things, that one principal ſtep towards a. 
| raining this end, would be the incloſing of waſtes, 
mcloſing the common fields, and removing thoſe ob. 
ſtacles which clog the operations of the farmer, 


CLXEF ERIE ERR REARED _AWS 
SURVEY OF THE COUNTY OF CAMBRIDGE, p. 173. 
BY MR, CHARLES VANCOUVER. 


By incloſures I underſtand the waſtes, for which 
acts of parliament have been obtained for authority 
to incloſe and divide them. Theſe i in this county 
have conſiſted of interior commons and waſtes of 
the different pariſhes, whereon right of commoning 
was veſted in the inhabitants of the ancient meſ- 
ſuages, &c. alſo of ſalt marſhes, whereon the like 
right has been exerciſed. Three incloſures within 
ten miles of us, Sutton, Gedney, and Tidd St. Mary's, 
of the former deſcription, have taken place in the 
courſe of the laſt four or five years; the firſt of 
about 3300 acres; and two of the latter deſcription, 
much nearer us— Walpole and Terrington falt- 
marſhes; the firſt conſiſting of about 1600 acres, 
and the laſt, about 1000 acres. "To furniſh : an i idea 
of che quality of theſe lands, I will _ What 1 
ſuppoſe d. the en rent of them: 7 PETE 

Of 


nd & i © BW: 
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Of Suttton, not leſs than 308. per Acre. 
Of Gedney, about - - - - - - 208, per acre. 


Of Tidd St. Mary's not leſs than 308. per acre. 

Theſe were the interior commons and waſte· lands 
of theſe pariſhes. 

Of Walpole and Terrington, about 2 58. per acre; . 
the falr-marſhes of theſe pariſhes. 


N. B. In theſe values, the extra rents of lands, 


et for woad and flax, are not conſidered, but of the 
lands only let for the common purpoſes of occupation. 
The hazardous ſituation of the falt-marſhes can 


alone account for the rent of them being inferior to 


that of interior commons and waſtes, as their qua- 
lity for growing corn is much ſuperior : both theſe 
alr-marſhes produce the beſt and biggeſt crops I 
every ſaw ; no part of the crops upon them was de- 
troyed by wire worms, or any other reptile, and 


their having been ſo continually and immediately 


overflowed by falt water, previous to being em- 
banked, may be conſidered the cauſe of this. 
The crops on the interior commons and waſtes 


ſulfered extremely by theſe at firſt, and ſtill continue 


to ſuffer every year in a greater or leſs degree. .- | 
Incloſures appear to increaſe population; in thoſe 


made above, cottages are built, which are filled with | 


families: a great proof of their effe& in this way is, 
that the labour in thoſe; pariſhes is double what it 


was, and it is done with more caſe ben defense. | 
The additional employment ſeems to attract more 


than 
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_ tury after century ſhould be ſuffered to lapſe, wit 
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than additional aſſiſtance, ſome part of which be. 
comes * and thus the population is increaſe, 


— — — 


SURVEY OF HAMPSHIRE, page 29. 


BY A. AND W. DRIVER, 


We cannot take the ſubject of waſtes inte conkls 
ration without expreſſing our aſtoniſhment, that cen. 


out ſome efficient meaſures being taken to cultivate 


the Waſte Lands of this kingdom, particularly thoſe 


belonging to the crown, when it is a very clear cafe, 
that, .if they were properly managed, they would 
produce ſufficient to pay a very conſiderable part of 
the intereſt of the national debr. „5 | 
In treating of this ſubje& we do not mean to con- 
fine ourſelves to this county, as the ſame argument 
will hold good in every part of the kingdom; aud 


although there is a vaſt quantity in Hampſhire, yet 


we apprehend more will be found in other counties, 
particularly in the adjoining county of Dorſet, which 


now literally produces nothing but heack, beſides 
the downs, which are but little better. Sureh, 


then, it is a national conſideration, and no more time 
ought to be loſt, without purſuing ſuch means 2 


vill obtain ſo deſirable an end, the execution of 


which, does not appear to us to be attended with 


many difficulties; indeed none but "OW: og be er 
P ſurmounted. 


4 ant 
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A GENERAL ACT or PARLIAMENT might em- 
zorer commiſſioners to adjuſt the rights of individuals, 
ud make allotments accordingly, as in common 'in- 
doſure bills, the whole management of which might 
te under the commiſſioners of the land revenue, 
ho are fully competent to the ſubject, having al- 
mady ſurveys and reports upon moſt, if not all, the 
conn lands and foreſts in the kingdom. As ſoon 
z private claims are adjuſted, the remainder of 
curſe will belong to government; and it requires 
ry little argument to prove, that it will produce 


1 be. 


2 


n acre but will produce ſomething conſiderable. 
The richeſt may be applied to agriculture, and the 
a for planting, Land in its preſent ſtate not worth 
i filling per acre, will produce good firs, which, if 
ul reckoned at fire-wood price, will yield a won- 
profit; but they will produce much more, as 
re can aſcertain, from repeated obſervations and-ex- 


EEE 


m, girders, &c. which is the grand conſumption. 
nt thoſe are a very ſmall part in compariſon of the 
vm our pooreſt land, with a ſufficiency of fir timber 
ous expence of importing it from abroad, we are 
uit = the GER not doing it, and 


VOL, VIII, | | | | more 


n immenſe income to the nation, for there is ſcarce 


periments, that fir of Engliſh growth is nearly as | 
vod as foreign, for rough uſes, ſuch as joiſts, raf. | 


We do not expect to produce fine clean deals, 


wle. Surely, then, if we can ſupply ourſelves,” | 


ir home conſumption, without being at the enor- 
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more nn as we do not return goods, but 
hard caſh in lieu of it, which . be a conan 
drain to this country. 

What we have hitherto faid apo d ſudject, 
relates to the waſte lands belonging to government. 
We ſhall now briefly ſtate our opinion on that which 
is private property, of which there is an immenſe 
quantity throughout this kingdom. The fame u. 


gument will nearly apply to this as to the other, «x. i * 
cepting that it is, in general, poor land; in which mY 
caſe, the general obſervation is, that it produces no- 1 ; 
thing when incloſed. This argument may hold good = 
when applied to agriculture, but cannot with reſpef * 
to planting, as we can eaſily prove, that each acre, 45 

at the end of twenty-five years, will yield at leaf lid, 
100l. worth of timber and fire-waod, fappoſing the 7, | 
whole cut down at that period ; or if properly thin ts | 
ned, the remainder wilt continue to improve in the leres 
fame proportion. We fhonld therefore hope, th rod 

great advantages arifing therefrom would be a ſuf- I rh. 
cient inducement to gentlemen poſleſfing that ſpeci ter c 
of. property, to purſue it upon an extenſive ſcale j ee 

indeed we cannot conceive that any gentleman can © © 
' fit down eafy, and fay he has diſcharged his dutj oi o th 
his family, when he is confcious he has neglected to duant 
purſue thoſe meaſures, which in a few iy yours voll ltock 
increaſe his property fo amazingly. Th 
Under this article we ſhalt mention commondb count) 


_ land, which —_ to. * a in general 
Which 


wi 


which, being unincloſed, may be conſidered as very | 


ltcle better than the waſte land before-mentioned; 


zz it is ſelf-evident, that cultivared land will produce 
more than that which is totally uncultivated, and 
left for nature to purſue her own courſe; and with 
this diſadvantage, that every one is endeavouring to 
exhauſt it of every valuable production, without pay- 


ing the leaſt attention to its ſapport and improve- 
nent. The very ſtaple itſelf does not even eſcape 
is ungenerous neighbour. All this would be eaſily 
remedied by A GENERAL INCLOSURE BILL, Which 
would reduce the expence of inclofures, and would 
be a ſpur to that improvement. Perhaps it may be 


lid, that inciging commons would decreaſe the number 
if ſheep, and thereby injure the produce of wool ; but 


this objection will not hold good, when it is conſi- 


(fred, that every acre of land that is cultivated will 
produce double the number of ſheep or other cattle 


to that which ts not cultivated; and we apprehend 
there are few farmers, who are not already con- 


rinced that the greater the number of ſheep they 


can conveniently keep, the more advantageous i it is 


to themſelves; and of courſe, if there be a greater 


quantity of land cultivated, the greater will be the 
lock of ſheep, and other cattle. _ 
The following are the principal waſte und in che 


county of Hants, excluſive of the foreſts, which are 


ö deſcribed in this report. 5 F 


„ ' Eaſt; 


| 
f 
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Eaſt- Moodhay, near Newbury, contains about 1200 
acres; it is principally fed with young cattle, and 
ſome few horſes are bred there, but the horſes are 
of little value; a few good cows, however, are bred. 


his would make good arable land, and ſome pan f 
good meadow; if incloſed, would be worth about ing 
78. 6d. per acre; at preſent it is of very little value, mo 
as there is'no timber. The TE of; 7 onde imb 
is lord of the manor. | Fi 
King's-Clear contains about 1000 acres, upon leaſt 
which young cattle of a good ſort are-now bred. If qua 
this were incloſed it would make good convertible fron 
| land either for the plough or for feeding; but pris. | B 
cipally for feeding, and would de n about 155 of la 
per acre. a ro! 
There is a confilwitle quantity of 45 Jank be i 
adjoining the above common, which continue thro ſand 
the county towards Berkſhire. - | of fi 
 Froxfield Barnet-Common, containing near 1000 come 
acres, at preſent produces very little, but if incloſed T 
would be worth 8s. or 10s. per acre. |, The pariſ- duſn 
ioners have wiſhed to have it incloſed, but upon ap- the [ 
| plication to the lord of the manor, who has the great 
tithes, he refuſes to have an allotment of land in 
lieu of thoſe tithes, for which reaſon the incloſure, Sun 
at preſent, we underſtand, is dropt. | 
At Batley, near Southampton, is a conſiderable I. 
tract of land, about 7000 or 8000 acres, of which parts 


a great 
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'a great part is very uſeful land for cultivation, and 
ſome parts very fit for plantations of firs, timber, and 
mnderwood. It now produces very little, but if in- 5 


doſed would be worth about 108. per acre. 


Waltham-Chace contains about 2000 e e | 
ing to the Biſhop of Wincheſter, which, if properly 


ended to, would produce a great quantity of fine 


imber; and a conſiderable part would make fine 


pature and meadow land, which would be worth at 


laſt 208, per acre. There is alſo a conſiderable 
qantity of good corn land, which would be worth 


from 108. to 1 28. per acre. 


Bagshot-Heath contains a very condderable 9 7 


of land, the greater part of which is in Surry; upon 


2 rough calculation, between 2 and 3000 acres max 
de in this county. It is principally of a very light 
andy ſoil, and produces very little. If plantations 


of firs were made, they would theive: 8 and bes 
come profitable, | 


The total quantity of waſte lands. in Hans, er-. 


cluſixe of the foreſts, but including 5,675. acres in 


the Ile of Wight, is ſuppoſed to be "ALTA 5 


BY MR, Pe nAN EX. 
The Wafte Lands are ſituated moſtly in the Weſtern 


parts of the county, and may, by probable conjec- 
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ture, amount to 130,000 acres, and being of diff. 
rent qualities, are capable of various improvements; 
much may be converted into arable, much into pa. 
ture, much inta wood-land; and even of the moſſes, 
it would be found that many might be drained, and 
the reſt not left unuſeful for the production of pen. 
Lime, of an excellent quality, is at hand; and altho 
the frequency of heavy ſhowers in the Weſtern 
parts, may endanger corn by lodging it, &c. yet the 
culture of rape, turnips, and potatoes, for all of 
' which in many parts it is well adapted, would 
produce immediate profit, and. prepare the land for 
being laid down to permanent graſs, Within the 
laſt thirty years, large quantities of. waſte lands in 
the lower parts of the county have been incloſed; 
and it is certain that the reſulting advantages, in 
regard to improvement in quantity and quality of 
produce, ſtock, rent, and increaſe of population, 
| have been, and continue to be very conſiderable. lt 
is impoſſible to treat this ſubject of waſtes, without 
| lamenting that in ſome of the rich parts of the county, 
particularly i in the neighbourhood of the capital of 
it, large quantities of land ſhould till lie totally de- 
prived of the benefit of cultivation, in commons; 
and that adjacent incloſures, by being ſubject to the 
perverſe cuſtom of inter- common, be prevented from 
rhat degree of fertilization to which the eaſy appo!: 
| tunity of procuring manure, in moſt caſes, would 


% 
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dife. certainly ſoon carry the improvement of them: in 
their preſent | ſtate, little or no benefit is derived to 


lents: 

) pal. WY any perſon whatever, intitled either to common, or 
offes, nter: common, from the uſe of them. By an act of 
| and WY parliament paſſed about twenty years ago, for di- 
peat, ding Elvet- Moor, and for extinguiſhing all right of 
Itho! common in certain incloſed inter common mo it was 
ſtern WY coated, that the lands ſubject to intercommon ſhall 
t the te diſcharged therefrom, on the proprietors thereof | 
Il ok paying an equivalent, to be aſcertained by the com- 
ould miſſioners under the ſaid act. Their adjudications 

| for vere executed without any _—; and with ge- 5 
the Bo ee „ 
&s in 3 


SURVEY OF THE Non n- Rinn ar YORKSHIRE, | 
r. 120. r MR, TURE, JUN. 


Though this riding poſſeſſes ſome cd open 
ble fields, yet upon the whole the quantity is not 
large, and they are in ſome degree annually leſſening 
by incloſures under acts of parliament, and would 
leſſen ſtill more rapidly, but for the great an 
of obtaining thoſe acts. 


he The improvements made upon open fields, aid 

TE waſtes after incloſure, has been very great, princi- | 
. day by the adoption of the turnip and'clover huf- * | 
ald bandry; and by the cultivation of artificial grafſes, 


9 tne ſtock has been greatly inereaſed in numbers, and 


12 J 


ſtill more - fo in value; and the crops of .corn ren. 

dered ſo much ſuperior to what they were when the 
fields were in their open ſtate, and fallowing wa 

practiſed, that there is nearly. as much corn grom | 

gas when the whole was arable. - 

By incloſing waſte lands, large tracts of very eon- 

ſiderable value are brought into culture, on which 

is reared or maintained a much more valuable ſtock 

than when they were in their original ſtate, beſides 

producing much n and en * u of 

labour, 
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SURVEY OF DERBYSHIRE, P. 33. 
BY MR, THOMAS BROWN. 5 


Within the laſt fifteen years, I NWS” hor above 

- one-fourth part of the whole county of Derby has 
been incloſed—the two diſtricts which I have deno- 
minated fertile and lou peak, are almoſt entirely in- 
cloſed; the high peak remains a field in many places 
for that improvement. The advantages ariſing from 
incloſing are yery great, both to the owner and the 
community; the advantage to the owner being in 
ſome meaſure governed by the nature of the ſoil, 
the quantity of waſte, and expence that attends the 
incloſure and making roads. Some incloſures within 
the laſt fifteen years, I have been told, have nearly 
doubled the rental. Immediately on being incloſed 
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1 55 
'the rents advance between a third and a fifth. The 
mcreaſe of the corn does not ſeem to be in this pro- 


portion, for uſually on being incloſed much of the | 


and is laid down under artificial grafles, leſs plough- 
ed, fewer fallows are made, and more of green 


crops are introduced into the ſyſtem of huſbandry. - - 
The quantity of the general produce, however, cer- 


ninly increaſes in a greater proportion that the rent; 


for by incloſing, the capital employed by the farmer 
js conſiderably increaſed, and I think it demonſtrable 


that the more capital a farmer -employs in the ma- 
nagement of his farm, the greater quantity of pro- 
duce he carries to market for the uſe of the com- 
munity. The ſtock on an incloſed farm undoubtedly 
improves; for, no longer ſubje& to the cuſtoms of 
the place, every farmer is at liberty to conſult his 
on judgment in the improvement of his cattle; 


add experience ſhews that the ſtock in the incloſures 


generally better than that in the common fields. 
The nature and fize of the incloſures ſeem to be well 
underſtood by the men who have been employed; 
in general, they. have very judiciouſly adapted the 


ſze of the field to the ſize of the farm; and if 1 
might be allowed to offer a hint for future incloſures, . 
it would be, to conſult as much as poſſible the nature Ha 
of the ſoil, and to place the fences, as near as marx 


be, on the ſpot where the nature of the ſoil changes. 


| know it eannot always be done; but I certainly N 5 


ſhould recommend the ſacrificing of a ſtraight hedge, 


| 
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to attain the acquiſition of having the foil in each expe 
| field of one nature, or as nearly ſo as it is poſſible mone 
to attain that point: many farms labour under in. ropal 
conveniencies in this reſpect; for where a field of 20 yente 
© acres conſiſts of ſoil fit to graze, and ſoil only caps. uri 

ble of rearing young ſtock, the diſadvantage muſt be 
apparent to every one; and in arable fields the dif 
advantage is ſtill greater, for the culture and crop. 
ping that ſucceeds beſt on clay is not by any means 
the beſt that can be adopted on a gravel, 


SurvEy or THE COUNTY or DUMFRIES, p. 55, 


BY MR. BRYCE JOHNSTON. 


: Formerly there were ſeveral commons (or com- 
monties as they are called) in this county. Bus, 
fome years ago, the greater part of them were d- 
vided among the furrounding heritors, (proprietor: | 

df land) in proportion to the ſervitudes, which the 
dominant tenements had upon the common, for'the 
years of the long preſcription, according to the law 
of Scotland. Though this law is much more favour- 
able for the diviſion of commons, than that of Eng- 
land, yet the length of time and expence of a procels 
for diviſion of commons are ſo great, - eſpecially 
when the parties in the proceſs are numerous, that 
in ſome inſtances heritors might purchaſe as much 
land of equal quality, for little more money than the 
== | cxpence 
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expence of the diviſion. There are ſtill a few com- 
nous; but the moſt of theſe belong to ſome of the 
wyal boroughs; and the diviſion of them is pre- 
reared chiefly by the nature of their charters, or the 
juring views and diſpoſitions of the hurgeſſes. 

In ſome. parts of North-Britain, and in very many 
of South-Britain, commons ſtill continue. So ſtrong 
ue the old habits which men have formed-from ge- 
neration to generation, and fo very difficult is it to 
make illiterate or unthinking men change theſe, even 
when, like all bad habits, they are equally diſgraceful 
and hurtful to themſelves, that it is much eaſier to 
point out a method of improving commons highly 
advantageous to the publick and to the private pro- 
prietor, than it is to perſuade theſe men, either to 
enbrace or acquieſce in that mode of improvement. 
Commonage is ſo inimical to all improvement of 
and, and a ſource of ſuch perpetual contention even 
to thoſe perſons who are fo unreaſonably attached 
to it, that though many methods. of correcting the 
preſent mode of commonage might be ſuggeſted, no 
one of them would be beneficial, permanent, or ge- 
nerally acceptable, to the n who oppoſe the 
diviſion of commons. #5} 

in my humble opinion, a general aft of parka- 
nent for the divifien of all commons, bath in South 
and North-Britain, ſhould be paſſed. It ſhould fix 


a method of diviſion expeditious, cheap, and perfely 


equitable and fair to every perſon who hath a right 


LO 2 


in the common. When a common is divided, every 
perſon ſhould be allowed to improve his own pan 
of it in the beſt way he can or will. His own inte- 
reſt, in forty-nine inſtances out of fifty, would ſoon 
lead him to promote the publick good, by making 
his own lands produce to himſelf the greateſt crops 
at the moſt moderate expence. It might be for the 
advantage of the individuals, and of the publick at 
large, to give directions, and ſome pecuniary or bo- 
norary afliſtance, in different parts of the kingdom, 
to a few publick-ſpirited and liberal-minded propri- 
etors, or tenants, of ſome of theſe divided commons, 
that, by their example- and the richneſs of their 
crops, they may lead on to improvements the other 
proprietors and tenants of the divided waſtes, 
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SURVEY OF STAFFORDSHIRE, p. 66. 


BY MR. w. PITT. / | 
The waſtes and unimproved lands of this county 
are very conſiderable, and certainly, in the preſent 
ſtate of population, their cultivation and improve. 
ment is very much a national object. The moſt ex- 
tenſive waſtes, or uncultivated ſpots in the county 
are, Needwood-foreſt, Cannock-heath, and Sutton- 
Coldfield; beſides a great number of commons of 
leſs extent, and ſome conſiderable trafts in the moor- 
lands and elſewhere, appropriated and incloſed, but 


not TINS, 
| Necdyood- 
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N re is a moſt intereſting ſpot. Here 
Near 10,000 acres of one of the fineſt ſoils of the 


nn. But, conſidering the ſtate of population and 


fund principle of general policy. Here the war- 
lers of the wood chaunt forth their mellifluent notes, 
nd the herds of deer range at will over the plain, 


turrow on the declivity of the deep glen, the rabbit 
m the ſandy hill, and the hare hides itſelf in the 
ticket, The woodcock, the ſnipe, the pheaſant, 
ud the partridge, abound in profuſion ; but all often 
iturbed by their tyrant maſter—man. _ 

The natural diſpoſition of this extenſive foreſt 
tomprehends a great and beautiful variety of aſpect. 
Gradual eminences and eaſy vales, with mean- 


wrupt ſwell, form the general feature of the foreſt; 


ble to the plough, but | happily: well clothed with 
wood, amongſt which the ſtout native oak, young, 
Imam, and of vigorous growth, is in nen abund- 


— — 


tingdom lie in a ſtate of nature, wild and romantick! - 
teauriful in the eye of the fox-hunter aud the ſportſ- 


confumption of landed produce, its continuance in 
ts preſent ſtate is certainly indefenfible upon any 


Wc through the thicket, The fox, and the badger 


(ering rills, and now and then a bolder and more 


i fit ſubje& for any degree of improvement by hu- 
nan art and induſtry. In the northern parts, par- 
ticularly within Marchingron woodlands, the aſpect 
5 bolder. Here the foreſt is compoſed of deep | 
dens, ſurrounded by abrupt precipices; impractica- £ 


ance. 
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ance. On a level with the ſummit of theſe pret. 
pices is a broad upland ſurface, capable of 
converted to corn or rn land of a n 
quality. 

The fwells or hills of this foreſt are voy n 
compoſed of immenſe beds of red or white marl, the 
colour ſometimes changing ſaddenly, fo that in! 
ſmall diſtance they are as diſtin& as can be conceived, 
This mar], of a friable mouldering texture, continue; 
from the very ſurface to many yards in depth. In 
ſome of the incloſed land adjoining, particularly Ad. 
_ derley-park farm, it is the fame, and both colour 
have been uſed promiſcuouſly for marling land with 
equally good effect; and very probably the whitc 
may contain the greater proportion of calcareous 
earth. The white loamy ſurface is alſo equally pr 
ductive of corn or paſture with the red, and equal) 
eſteemed by the farmer. This white mar! I had 
never obſerved before. The foreſt is ſtocked with 
deer, horned cattle, and horſes; but no ſheep art 
ſuffered to feed on it. The Yuppoſed ſtock may be 
about three thouſand deer, and three thouſand of 
all the other kinds in ſummer, but much fewer in 
winter. The keeping of the 3000 horſes and hornel 
_ cattle, charged at 12s. per head for the ſummering, 
amounting to 1800 pounds, or about 4s. per acre, is 
all the advantage chat a neighbouring very intell- 
gent farmer ſuppoſes the publick derive from this 
tract, the deer not "we managed in any ſyſtew for 

the 


* 


. 
the publick advantage, or for the ſupply of ſubſiſt- 1 1 
ence and employment for the bulk of mankind. 1 | I 
hall add for them to the above account one ſhilling _ | 


per acre, and five ſhillings per acre as the total value 
of the foreſt to the publick in its preſent ſtate. 


* eſtimate the capital employed in ſtocking the 
t in 


foreſt at 51. per head upon 3000 in number, or — ] 
[ 
; 


ive; WY 15,000). Although theſe not being continually kept 
tune dere, cannot wholly be called foreſt ſtock, yet I will 
| MY fippoſe that which ought to be taken off on this 
7 Ad. xccount to be made good by advantages arifing from 


the deer. The amount of capital employed in ſtock- - 

ing the foreſt will then amount to 1 5,000). or about 

ll. 128. 6d. per acre, and its value to the publick 

in its preſent ſtate as land about 2300l. per annum. g 
The extent of the foreſt, by an ancient furvey | 

zluded to by the commiſſioners ' of crown lands in | 


L had their laſt examination of ir, is nine thoufand two | 
with hundred and twenty acres ; of this, in cafe 'of invlo- | 
p r. rc, I will ſuppoſe 1000 acres ought to be reſerved ; 


ay be for wood-land. This may be done about the glens I 
nd of and impracticable fpois, and in other places where 3 
er in WY ffiriving oaks are the moſt promiſing: there they . , 
mei WI ought to be fenced off, and referved in clamps and _ ö 
ring, coppices, which would be both an ornament to the | 
re, is I country, and a nurſery for ſtout oak timber. Two - ; 
nell: kundred and twenty acres I will ſuppoſe occupied 4 
this WI by the lodges, and other ſmall incloſures. This is A ö 


ready in an improved ſtate; 8000 acres will then 
. remain 
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remain for improvement. The moment that theſe 
ſhall have been incloſed, and buildings for occups. 
tion erected on them, they will be worth fot a term 
as many guineas per annum, and would be improved 
to a higher value. The amount of capital employed 
in ſuch improvement in buildings, incloſure, crops, 
ſtock, &c. might on this rich land be 20l. per acre, 
Deduct the preſent capital, 1]. 128. 6d. per acre, re. 
mains increaſe 18], 7s, 6d. per acre; which, upon 
| 8000 acres, adds 147,000). to the national capital, 
By improving this tract, the increaſed annual pro. 
duct would probably be five pounds bo. acre, or 
40,000]. per annum. 

Gannock-Heath is the moſt extenſive wiſts in this 
county, but its extent cannot be eaſily determined 
with accuracy; I eſtimate it at abour' forty ſquare 
miles, or upwards of 25,000 acres. Large tracts of 
land on the North and Weſt parts of this waſte con- 
fiſt of a good light ſoil, adapted to the turnip and 
barley culture: the Eaſt and South parts are a colder 
gravelly ſoil, in many places covered with heath to 
a vaſt extent; yet I have no doubt but the whole 
may be brought into cultivation, and that ſome of 
our incloſed land now under cultivation is not at al 
of a ſuperior quality to this waſte. 7 | 
_ Sutton-Goldfield is alſo a very extenſive waſte, of 
no other uſe but as a ſheep-walk, or rabbit-warrenj 
that part of it in Staffordſhire contains, according 
to an eſtimate by a very intelligent reſident near the 
185 | F ſpot, 
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pot, about 6500 acres; and he ſuppoſes the addi- 
tional waſte land between Litchfield and Birmingham, 


niſe the amount of Sutton-Coldfield to ten thouſand 
acres ; their value in their preſent ſtate amounts, by 
his information, to 3s. 6d. per acre; and if incigſæd 
would riſe to 108. 6d. per acre for the firſt twenty- 
one years, and afterwards be greater. The other 


Womborn, and near Stewponey, in the South; 


this parts of the county we find Calf-heath, Eſſington- 
* wood, Snead- common, Wyrley and Pelſall commons; 


lare 
« of WY 2/27, and Shehon heaths; Houlton, Milwich, 
con Hardwick, and Fradſwell commons, and many others; 


and upon a retroſpect of the whole, I cannot put 
our practicable waſte lands, or ſuch as are capable of 


\ to being brought into cultivation, at leſs than 100,000. 
#7 acres, Their preſent value as ſheep- walks amounts 
00 to 38. per acre per annum: their value incloſed, and 

after one round of cultivation, (tithe free) will 


cultivation, twelve ſhillings per acre, or ſixty thouſand 
pounds per annum. The preſent capital or value of 


per acre, or 50,000], the capital of the land; the 
VOL, VIII, WO capital 


— 


including Bromwich- heath, Aldridge- common, Wal- 
fal. wood, Wittington-heath, and Weeford-hills, will 


principal waſtes in the county are thoſe of Swindon, 
Morredge, Wetley-moor, Stanton-moor, Hollington- 


heath, Caverſwall-common, in the North. In other - 


Tirley, Aſhley, and Maer heaths; Swinnerton, Tit- 


ſtock belonging to ſuch land may be eſtimated at 10s, 


mount to 1 58, per acre, and improve by incloſure and» 
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capital of the land, when incloſed and cultivated, 
including buildings, fences, crops, live ſtock, imple. 


ments and furniture, would amount to 151. per acre, 
or one million five hundred thouſand pounds. 


The addition to the national capital, by ſuch gene. ] 
ral incloſure and improvement in this county, would low 
amount to one million four hundred and fifty thouſand du 
pounds. This land alſo would make many farms, mike 

which, with a due proportion of labourers tenementz, wy 
would employ a population of twenty thouſand perſons, of t 
children and families. included, in cultivation and the 
other occupations connected and dependent there. _ 
upon; would furniſh food for double that number, V 
and would maintain alfo at leaſt double the preſent of t 
number of ſheep, if ſheep ſtock ſhould become the fr 
chief object, independent of other ſtock, which at thou 
preſent draws no nouriſhment or ſubſiſtence from vaſt 
this tract, Thoſe farms alſo would produce a pro- ado 
portion of corn: the wool alſo of the ſheep might n 
be increaſed in weight, and improved in quality, by a 
due attention to rams and breeding ſtock. A general 1 
incloſure and improvement by cultivation of all the aol 
bes in the kingdom would by greatly increaſing ie . 
national capital, and have a proportionable effect upm Pu 

the revenue; and it is aſtoniſhing that the colonization 

diſtant countries ſhould have been ſo much encouraged, 

while the cultivation of our own country remains ſo 
T 


far from being finiſhed or perfected. 
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ple. SURVEY OF WoRCESTERSHIRE, p. 17. 1 
_ | BY MR, w. POMEROY, 


The waſte lands in this county contain, at a very 


1 low computation, from 10 to 20, ooo Acres: the me- 
K dum 15, 00. They are in general depaſtured by a | 
3 miſerable breed of ſheep, belonging to the adjacent { 
iy cottagers and occupiers, placed there for the ſake | 
fn, of their fleeces, the meat of which ſeldom reaches : 
* the market, a third fleece being —— the laſt re- „ g 
. urn they live to make. , | 
aber, Moſt of the common, or waſte had. is capable 


of being converted into tillage of the firſt quality; 
of this deſcription Malvern Chace, extending ſome 
huſand acres, and enriched by the ſoil and manure 
waſhed down from the extenſive ſheep-walks on the 
:oining hills, and above all well ſupplied with the 
vaters of the numerous ſprings, ſtands foremoſt; | 
tor is there in this county (rocks excepted) a part i 
tot acceſſible to the plough, but would produce 
noſt excellent timber. As to the preſent mode of 
commonage, it is ſo radically bad as not to admit An im- 
provement, without a total alteration. 
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aged, SURVEY OF MONMOUTHSHIRE, p· 24 | 

ns ſo BY MR. JOHN rox. E 
A 


The quantity of rich land lying i in commons on the 
marſhes is very conſiderable, - Greenmoor, it is ſup. 
| M2. poſed, 


KVEIT 
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poſed, contains about 500 acres; Caldecott abou 
800 acres; theſe are the two principal common; 
There are ſeveral other commons, ſome of them ex. 
tenſive tracts, lying near to the town of Monmouth, 
in the way to Chepſtow, that might be converted 

into fine arable and paſture land, if incloſed; and allo 
upon the hills there is much waſte land, to the 

- amount of many thouſand acres, that ſome parts of, 
at leaſt, might be brought into a ſtate of cultivation, 
and become much more beneficial, beng's at preſent 
in a ſtate of nature. 


. 
SURVEY OF FLINTSHIRE,, p. 2. 


BY MR. GEORGE KAT. 


Although ſmall portions of the wwa/te lands have 
lately been divided and incloſed, yet there are many 
thouſand acres till left in their original ſtate, which 


are very capable of being converted into arable and ; 

paſture lands. And, although all the waſte lands or 50 
commons in North-Wales are denominated moun- of 

tains, yet many of them are as level as a bowling- 88 

green; and in this county they are, in general, not . 

more hilly than the arable lands, nor is the ſoil in- 0 

ferior in quality, where it is as well cultivated. la ; - 

| Flintſhire, the commons are depaſtured by ſheep, m 
black cattle, horſes, and aſſes, belonging to the * 
neighbouring tenants, from which no poſſible advan- = 


tage 


2 
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ma rage can be derived, as the poor animals, kept in this 
33 almoſt ſtarved ſtate, can never improve; on the con- | g 
ok wary, the loſs ſuſtained by death throughout North- 2 
3 Wales is incredible. There are many farmers, 5 
d allo who, rather than riſf their ſtock on the commons, 1 
p the {ell their privilege at the paltry ſum of 4d. per head 1 
s of for ſheep during the ſeaſon, and for other cattle in [ 
ation, proportion. The expence of improvement cannot E: 
08 be great, incloſing and draining being the chief | 

things required. Coal and lime-ſtone are got in f 

abundance, and at an eaſy rate. An acre can be well 4 

lied for 31. ſterling, and lime, of all manures, is the ö 

beſt for land of this deſcription. 3 
have Survey or ANGLESEY, p. 20. ig 


BY MR. GEORGE KA. 


The commons, or waſte lands, are computed at 
5,000 acres, and no diviſion of them is as yet pro- 
poſed. They are depaſtured chiefly by ſheep, and 
ſome of them are incloſed, not with a deſign to im- 
prove the commons, but to prevent thoſe poor ſtarved 
looking animals from committing depredations ape 
the adjacent fields. 

The greateſt improvements he can be made on | 


the waſte lands, are, in my opinion, to incloſe and 
plant them; the thinnings of which, in a few years, 
would not only produce a great deal of fuel, but 

alſo 
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alſo paling for the protection of fences, an article 
very much wanted; likewiſe, would afford ſhelter to 
the fields, and in time become very valuable to the 
| Pr. 


| Survey OF CARNARVONSHIRE, p. 16. 


BY MR. GEORGE KAY, 


All the mountains in Caernarvonſhire, and alſo 
ſome parts of the low ground on the Welt fide of 
the county, are commons; the mountains are chiefly 
depaſtured by ſheep, and the low grounds by black 
cattle. Although it is a practice in this county, 
amongſt the tenants, to meet annually, and to de- 
termine what is the proper number of ſheep which 
each ought to ſend to the mountains, (which is re- 
gulated according to the extent or ſize of his farm, ) 
yet this does not prevent them from being almoſt 
always over-ſtocked ; and rather than run the riſk 
of their ſtock being ſtarved, many ſell their privi- 
lege at 4d. per head for the ſeaſon, which-is com- 


monly from May, when they are driven up, until 


Michaelmas, when they are brought down. 
Although the mountains in-many places are rocky 
and bare, yet there are a vaſt number which are 
green, and would afford excellent paſture, were they 
private property, and incloſed, which would prevent 


ow from being over-ſtocked. 
8 RVEY 
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Sen or MONTGOMERYSHIRE, p. 12. 
BY MR. GEORGE KAY. 


Full one half of Montgomerylhire, I was ts | 
confiſts of waſte lands, or commons, which are chiefly 
depaſtured by ſheep, and innumerable ponies, with 
1 few cattle 3 and here, as in other Welch counties, 
the commons are all denominated mountains; altho' 
ſome extenſive tracts are to be ſeen, as far as the 
eye can reach, without the obſtruction of a hill of 
any conſequence. Theſe might be converted into 
good arable land, (were the preſent mode of com- 
monage corrected) bur at preſent are lying in a ſtate 
of nature, without the veſtige of a tree or fence to 
ſcreen them from the blaſts to which they are now 
expoſed. After a diviſion has taken place, (which, 
fir the good of the country at large, I hope is not far 
ditant,) the firſt thing to be attended to, in the im- 
provement of land of this deſcription, is draining; 
and the next, ſufficient fences and plantations, laid 
out judiciouſly, ſo as to afford proper ſhelter to the 
fields. Then crops might be raiſed that would amply 
repay the expence of improvement. In converſing 
with ſome gentlemen in this county, about impro- 
ving waſte lands, in the manner I have now deſcribed, 
they treated the idea with ridicule, as being chime» 
rical and too expenſive. That there are ſome lande 
incapable of being improved, or rather, that the 
. proper 


S 
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proper method of improving them has not yet been 
diſcovered, I will not deny. But the objections ſtated 
againſt the improvement of waſte lands in Montgo. 
meryſhire were, that they were bleak, and in many 
places abounded with moſs and heath. Their bleak. 
neſs may be eaſily accounted for, from the total want 
of plantations and fences; and as to the moſſy lands, 


s 
I have only to appeal to the improvements made by 
Epward Corser, eſq; in the adjoining county of keer 
Merioneth, to whom the gentlemen in this county rery 
ought to be very much obliged for his exertions, they 
would they but profit by them. When he firſt began raſt 
to improve his moſly or turbary lands, his neighbours Gy 
looked upon him as a madman, and treated his ſcheme was! 
with the utmoſt ridicule; notwithſtanding which he (wh 
now draws fifty per cent. per annum for the money * 
laid out, which is the ſame as buying an eſtate at two ahi 
years purchaſe. Many other inſtances might be M 
given, were it neceflary, where moſs has been highly * 
improved; and as rivers and rivulets abound in this 
county, the flooding of the moſſy lands might be 
practiſed after being properly drained; which would 
be attended with great ſacceſs. 
It is a fact well aſcertained, that the watering of 
heathy ground foon deſtroys: the heath, and that 7 
_ abundance of ſweet healthy graſs is produced. There lle 
are many places in Scotland, where the land is now * 
inclofed and cultivated, that formerly preſented a . 


more barren appearance than a great part of the 
waſte 
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nate lands in Montgomeryſhire, and pays well for 
he expence of improvement. The commons in this 
county are in townſhips, and the landmarks are well 
known. The ſhepherds occaſionally pay them a 


rift to prevent the animals from rambling, or going 


bexond their limits, which indeed very ſeldom hap» 
pens, except in the ſpring months, when the mares 
xe in ſeaſon; when it is abſolutely impoſſible to 
keep them within their own bounds, and is therefore 
rery rarely attempted; but ſo ſoon as that is over, 
they come back to the grounds on which they uſed to 
palture, as if by inſtinct. The ponies live conſtantly 
n the mountains, until they are old enough for the 
narket, and a number of wedders alſo winter there, 
(chich are looked after by ſome cottagers which 


reſide on the borders of the commons) neither of 


ylich are allowed any other food than what they 
an gather, and conſequently * ſtarve in hard 


Filters, 


SURVEY OF MERIONETHSHIRE, p, 10. 


%, 


' BY MR, GEORGE KAY, 


The waſte lands in Merionethſhire are of very con- | 
lderable extent, and by embanking and draining in 
bne places, and by draining alone in others, might 


"— into fine paſture, or hay Jands; tha 
precariouſneſs | 
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precarionſueſs of the weather being much againſt 
the raiſing - of corn crops. There are about 600 
acres in the neighbourhood of Torvin, adjoining 
the property of Mr. CoxzE T, of which, 300 acres 
are peat or turf, 200 ſand, and 100 ſtrong clay, 
which are not at preſent worth 6d. per acre; but, by 


being embanked and drained, might be made worth 


20s. per acre, at leaſt, Upon the river Dovey there 
are 500 acres private property, not now worth 55, 
per acre, but, by embanking and draining, might be 
made worth 21. per acre; and I was informed the 
whole expence would not exceed zool. 


At Tracth-Mawr and Traeth-Byehar, there are 


about 4000 acres, which are common, and capable 
of the higheſt improvement, by embanking and 
draining. Harlach-Marſh, conſiſting of about 600 
acres, is alſo very capable of improvement, and at a 
very ſmall expence, as neither much embanking nor 
draining is required; there is alſo a great quantity of 
land in the interior parts of this county that requires 
to be drained and incloſed. | PTC, 


Survey of DENBIGHSHIRE, p. 11. 


BY MR. GEORGE KAY. 


There are no common arable lands in this county, 


but ſeveral commons to a great extent, at preſent 
3 


[ 9 

{paſtured by the cattle and ſheep belonging to the 
jacent tenants 3 it is needleſs again to obſerye, that 
they are invariably over-ſtocked and unincloſed. To 
urticularize all the improvements that might be 
made on waſte lands in Denbighſhire, would be folly 
n me to attempt, as the climate and quality of the 
il muſt be conſulted, which it was impoſſible for me 
v do in an excurſion of this kind. But from the 
teſt authorities, and my own obſervations, I can aver, 
that if a diviſion of them were to take place, a great 
zart might be converted into arable land; and, where 
mater can be applied, (which might be done in many 
ntances) into rich meadows. Draining, incloſing, 
ad planting, ought never to be neglected. The 
noſt ſterile parts might alſo be improved; but to at- 
tempt that, whilſt there were an acre of better land 
to cultivate, would be the higheſt imprudence, not 
to call it worſe. No advantages accrue from the 
preſent mode of commonage; on the contrary, the 
balance is very commonly on the wrong fide oy the 
edger. i „ 


SURVEY or HenTronpenns, p- 50% 


There are ſeveral ſmall commons and waſtes frm 
20 to 50 Acres, and ſome conſiderably larger; 
vhole may contain 4500 acres; great part of wer 1 

5 . | are 
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are the ſheep-downs kirting the county next Cam. 
bridgeſhire; and other ſimilar ſheep-downs produ- 
cing ſweet paſture on a very thin ſtaple. Theſe ſheey. 
downs, if not over-ſtocked, are valuable in their pre. 
ſent ſtate, as they afford paſture for ſheep in the 
ſpring and ſummer, and the ſheep are folded every 
night on the light fallows adjoining, and manure 
them. It is the opinion of wook-ſtaplers, that the 
wool of ſheep ſo fed is longer in the ſtaple, and finer 
in the thread, than thoſe fed in incloſures and 
better land. 

The common near Margetſtreet contains about 
600 acres, part of which is faid to be in Bedford. 
ſhire; this is in general good land, and worth from 
12s. to 15s. per acre, per annum; the other com- 
mons and waſtes, time would not permit me to exa- 
mine with that attention which would warrant me 
to give a decided opinion of their value; they are 
| moſtly poor, gravelly, or chalky foils. Aſhwell cow- 
common contains about 150 acres of good land, 
To aſcertain the advantage ariſing to the publick 
from the incloſure of common: fields, commons, and 
waſte lands in general, the prevailing arguments 
againſt incloſing muſt be ſeriouſly conſidered ; and 
if it ſhall appear that any deſcription of perſons have 
been injured by incloſures hitherto made, that injury 
may he avoided in future incloſures, and firſt, 
The injury faid to be ſuſtained by the poor. 

| Thi 


CJ 
This leading argument, like Aaron's ſerpent, ſwal- 
lows up the reſt, and leans ſo ſtrongly to the fide of 
tumanity, that the beſt minds are ſooneſt. led away 
by it; I will venture to fay, that it has hitherto been 
n a great meaſure os by this characteriſtick bias | 


of the county. 
The poor here meanr are cottagers having com- 


non rights, and labourers, or ſervants employed in 55 


tuſbandry; and if the incloſure of common - fields be 
conſidered in one narrow point of view only, the 
practice will appear to leſſen the labour of the poor; 
for ten, or any given number of acres, lying together, 

we cultivated in a ſhorter ſpace of time, and with 
es labour and trouble, than the ſame quantity of 
land lying in ſeparate half acres and roods, and ſcat- 
tered over a large common- field. It will even be 

admitted, that in many caſes three teams will plough 
the ſame quantity. of land in an incloſed ſtate, which 
rould require four teams in an open field ſtate; the 
labour of one ploughman, driver, and team, in four, 
xould be ſunk by the incloſure, though the land 
hen incloſed may be doubled in value. This land 
chen incloſed will require hedging and ditching; 
the turnip crops thereon, hoeing; the ſecond crops 
of clover, cutting and making; one-third more of 
the land conſtantly cropped will employ more weed- 
ers, and the occupiers of the land be better _ 
to pay their n their Wages. | 


\ # 
Yr 
* 
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<br muſt be admitted, notwithſtanding, that when 
the land to be incloſed is properly. meadow or paſture 
land, that is, would be of more value if converted 
to dairy or grazing farms, than continued under the 
plough, a converſion -of this ſort would materially 
affect, and does, wherever it happens, materially 
affect the poor, who are tied to their pariſhes by 
the poor laws, and cannot emigrate with their fa- 
milies in queſt of bread. 

The ſcanty allowance of a pariſh, to alleviate the 


wants of ſtarving children, is poor compenſation to 


an honeſt hard-working father, for the loſs of that 
labour by which he had hitherto cheerfully ſuſtained 
them; and ſome palliative ſhould be e applied to al 
theſe heart- breaking caſes. 

The capital machines of late invention and uri. 
valled excellence, applied to our ſtaple manufactories, 
though at firſt complained of, have added in a ten- 
fold ratio to the labours of the infant Poor, and the 
energy of the manufacturer. | 

The next item to be conſidered in the catalogue 
of injuries is, in my apprehenſion, of a much more 


ſerious nature, and requires the deliberate inveſtiga- 


tion of the moſt conſummate abilities, before a re- 
medy can with ſafety be wan let! it be wa humble 
office to point it out. 

To almoſt every common-field, common, or waſte 


Within the kingdom, there are cottage rights an 
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excl; how theſe rights accrued, whether by fl. 
rance or otherwiſe, is now out of the queſtion; 


ur 
* they are grown into preſcription, the great land- 
the nark of the ſons of the ſoil; the fulcrum of the 


-poized conſtitution, that human talents ever 
formed ; and which muſt be touched with due 
caution. 

It will readily be admitted, chat 5 adrantage 
{rived to cottagers from this right is in moſt caſes 
ical, while the publick ſuſtains a ſerious loſs by 


trated, or not cultivated to the beſt advantage. 
Nearly the whole of the pariſh of Aſhwell is un- 


nights over a very good cow- common, containing 
about 150 acres, a great number of wide baulks and 


of the fallow fields, in one of the largeſt patiſhes in 
the county of Hertford, The cottagers of Aſhwell 
have alſo this peculiar advantage: every cottager is 
entitled to depaſture two cows, and no inhabitant of 
the pariſh occupying one houſe, and maintaining 
one family, has a right to depaſture more, let his 
holding be ever ſo extenſive; therefore if common 
rights can advantage cottagers any where, thoſe of 


of theſe much-favoured cortagers have wherewithal 


provender to maintain her in the winter; the con- 


2 ſequence | 


knds of this deſcription not being either at all cul- | 
ncloſed; abounds with cottagers, having common 


waſtes interſperfed in the common fields, and the run 


the pariſh of Aſhwell certainly will; but very few 


io purchaſe a com, and if they had they cannot get 


| 
ö 
1 
1 
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N 
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mon rights, but not adequate to what they now are 
in their _ could they exerciſe them; they would 
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ſequence is, FO only cight cows were kept by cot- 


tagers in Aſhwell in the year 1794. Theſe cottagers * 
daave alſo a. right to lead (as they term it) their cows 
on the baulks and waſtes interſperſed in the common un 
fields at all times, and while the crops are on the 
ground. - 
The exerciſe of this right f is the ſource of much 
injury to crops, cultivated with great'care and ex. * 
pence, and which have afforded bread to the nume. * 
rous poor of the pariſh employed in weeding then. 1 
But this right, though productive of little good and 5 
much miſchief, muſt not be wantonly annihilated; for * 
| the cottager of Aſhwell, who has neither the means 
do purchaſe a cow, nor provender to feed her i in 5 
Winter, values himſelf on his common right; he looks bein 
with an eye of jealouſy on a proprietor or occupier, wy 
if he incloſes a very ſmall part of the known land, fil 
or ploughs but a  fingle furrow from a baulk or WW: 
waſte. the n 
If the cottager cannot — now, he cheriſhe rl 
the hope that he may be able to purchaſe hereafter: 8 
this hope may never be realized, but it is his pre- als 
© fent, and perhaps his future ſubſtitute for a cow. A Wi... 
majority in number and value of the land- owners i be 
Aſhwell, might, on application to parliament, obtain 8 a 
an act to incloſe, and to allot a portion of land to Bl: 2 


the cottagers adequate to the value of all their com- 


n 


= 17 1 


Vis terefore, no gebe grumble at the exchange, though 

for the better to all. parties. The cottagers of Aſh» 
"Ws nell, though numerous, are by far too feeble to | 
jon 


tefiſt the force of an act of parliament; but the cot- 


derefore a general ſcheme of incloſure muſt be ma- 


5 moed with more dexterity to prevent miſchief. 

" + The increaſe and employment of the hardy pea- 
me. cory of the kingdom, are objects of firſt-rate im- 
_ port, and therefore I humbly conceive, that a publick 
and it yarranting the incloſure of commons and waſtes, 

for I i: way leſs expenſive than chat hitherto adopted, 
can WW requiring, as a preliminary, the conſent of three- 
1 WY fourths of the cortagers in the pariſh or place to 
al tc incloſed, and guarding, with the energy of patri- 
If diln, the inteteſts of the ſons and daughters of the 


ſal, would be attended with the happieſt effects; as 
[an ſatisfied that this conſent of three-fourths of 


= the many may be e eee We, | 
_ lirly and honeſtly dealt with. . 
_ As the county of Hertford is by far too narrow 
Pre WW unproductive a field on which to inveſtigate the 
Sa tual ſtate, and determine the claims of cottagers at 


aye, I muſt beg leave to refer to what experience 
tas taught me of the actual ſtate of cortagers, as 


En fr as that 229 has reached. E ee 
ao ud commons ah. oft extenſive, there I have 
5 be the a wretched and worth- 


be: ccenſtomed|1 to rely e An and vaga- 
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zoers (the poor) of the kingdom, are the many; 
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bond ſubſiſtence from land in a ſtate of nature, when 
that fails they recur to pilfering, and thereby become 
a nuiſance to their honeſt and induſtrious neighbours; 
and if the father of a family of this ſort be withdraun 
from ſociety for his crimes, his children become bur. 
thenſome to the pariſh. It may be truly ſaid, tha 
for cottagers of this deſcription the game is pre. 
ſerved, and by them deſtroyed; they. are moſtly be 
neath the law, and out of the reach of detection 
and while they can earn four or five ſhillings, anc 
ſometimes more, in a night by poaching, they vi 
not be farisfied with 10d. or 1s. per day for hone 
labour.“ A reform here is abſolutely neceſar 
whether by conſent or otherwiſe ; and an incloſc 
of the commons and waſtes will afford theſe cottage 
an honeſter livelihood, if they think proper to cn 
brace it; if not, brighter proſpe&s will thereby ac 
crue to the riſing generation, who may 1 not be (08 * 
hardened as their progenitors. - en 

Landed properties in manufacturing towns 1 nc 
pariſhes are heavily loaded with poor-rates, whe 
the manufacturers are not employed; and pariſhes i 
which boroughs are ſituated are, almoſt without e 
ception, loaded with poor of the very worlt deſcrſ®* th 


* Too ſmall encouragement this to purſue honeſt labour! But ad wal 
truſt the honeſt labourers in the kingdom are on the average de 
paid. — EIS” 
fo paid, | atrate 
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ion: theſe I leave entirely to the wiſdom of the le- 
jilarure, as any hints of my ſuggeſting may be con- 
frued into a parallel between the borough cottagers 

ad their preſent reformers. I am fatisfied that the 
toneſt and induſtrious cottagers every where, to 
om commons are of very little advantage, will 
xquieſce in incloſures, provided their conſent be 
led, and an equivalent held out to them for their 
ottage rights. 1 

Though Hertfordſhire contains leſs waſte than 
noſt counties in the kingdom, there are notwithſtand- 
ns ſeveral ſmall commons and waſtes from twenty 
v fifty acres and upwards therein, which, though no 
dect of inter-commonage to the pariſhes where 
tey lie, are notwithſtanding, when taken collective- 
h, an object of ſome moment to the publick; and 
8 there are ſimilar ſmall commons and waſtes in 
nery county in the kingdom, the object is by that 
crcumſtance greatly enlarged; a partition of theſe 
ammons would not compenſate to the perſons ha- 
rag common right therein for the expence and 
double of making that partition valid, though none 
of them will ſuffer another to uſurp his rights, there- 
fre theſe commons and waſtes remain unincloſed. 

As it is a matter of indifference to the honourable 
board, and to the publick, whether ſuch commons 
ud waſtes are cultivated by A or B, provided they 
ve cultivated; the intereſts of all parties may be con- 
trated by a publick act warranting the incloſure 
N 2 thereof, 
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thereof, with the approbation of three-fourths of 
the land-owners, including the lord of the manor, 
the rector, or vicar, and the overſeer of the poor for 
the time being, to let their commons for 21 year to 
the-higheſt bidders, or for the beſt rent chat can be 
got for the ſame, giving a preference to induſtrious 
cottagers with families; the rents to be applied in the 
firſt place towards the diſcharge of the expences in. 
curred by the incloſure, and for ever afterwards one 
twentieth part thereof to the lord of the manor, one 
tenth to the officiating clergyman, provided his fi 
pend be leſs than 100]. per annum; and the reſidue 
in diſcharge of the poor-rates, or land- tax, in call 
of a furplus: future leaſes to be granted by the ſame 
parties or their ſucceſſors, and the ſurplus of re 
to be received and accounted for by the overicer for 
the time being. The inhabitants vf the pariſh « 
Dale may not be diſpoſed to incloſe now, if aided by 
ſuch act; but they may afterwards. © 
Appeals may be made to the juſtices. at the qua 
ter-ſeſſhions, who ſhould in theſe ſmall matters be ti 
diernier reſort ; and the conſent, of the parties to thi 
incloſure, &c. be certified by them, and enrolled i 
chancery, in perpetuum rei igſtimoniumn. 
In common fields where the ſeparate properte 
are aſcertained by buttals and boundals, and 
called known-land, in contradiction to commons ant 
waſtes, which are called unknown land, the no 


| ftraggling {tate of landed property ſo circumſtanced 
| thougl 


.. © 7 


ths of though of conſiderable annual value, renders an equi- 
manor, I uble exchange of lands neceſſary, to promote the 
or fr cultivation and improyement thereof. In theſe caſes 
ears to aal ſurveys and values muſt be made, to aſcertain 
can be vi preciſion the values of the ſeparate properties, 
ſtriow ad under the direction of commiſhoners appointed 


by the general conſent of the land-owners. A whole 
Ces in. pariſh is converted into a money value, future and 


r, one portion of land is allotted to the church in lieu of 
his ſt iches; the lord of the manor has generally one- 
cdu wentieth of the common or unknown land, quantity 
in ca md quality conſidered, and each ſeparate proprietor 
- has a new eſtate marked out for him, lying together 
f ret ad as convenient as poſlible to his home-ſtall, and ' 
er fo ay proportioned to the value of his former eſtate. 
riſh Profeſſional men have hitherto conſidered the aid 
ded VR of parliament neceſſary, to confirm the incloſure of 
property of this ſort and magnitude, either before 
(LUO or after the incloſure; as in moſt caſes there are par- 
be t es intereſted who are not 9 to give their 
to wa conſent. 
led i 


The chancellor may be empowered to conſent for 


ad the conſent of three · fourths of perſons of 
leſeription had, defore any publick act of incloſure 


nore convenient roads are marked out, an adequate 


luch parties upon petition, and direct iſſues in caſes 155 
of diſputes or differences among the proprictors. = 
But the intereſts of cottagers mult be attended to, N 


en, with ws to the peace, and I may truly ſay, . 
intereſts = 
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* 182 . 
intereſts of rhe publick, be carried into o effect. I re. 


peat, that I am fatisfied that this conſent of three. 


fourths of the many may be eaſily obtained, pro. 
vided they are fairly and honeſtly dealt with, and 
have ſeparate allotments emer to the value of 
their common rights. 

It is for the benefit of the ſtate "OY the cottagers 
allotment ſhould enure to his children, the future 
guides of the helm and the plough ; to reſtrain him 
from alienating would be unconſtitutional; but the 
cottage and its appertenances may be exempted from 
all rates and taxes while they/r remain in the family, 


The hope of rewards is better calculated to render 


mankind virtuoum, than the fear of 2 7 9 22 


Sonvzr OF NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, p. 29. 


Though chere is not one acre of alle land in 
this county properly ſo called, yet chere are many 
thouſand acres in the open field lordſhips in a ſtate 
of common paſturage, which, under proper' manage- 
ment, might be made to produce abundant crops 
both of corn and graſs, while at preſent they do not 
yield paſturage which at the higheſt computation 
can be eſtimated at 58. the acre; indeed, if the cal 
culation were fairly made, the occupiers are not be · 


? nefited to the extent of half that ſum, as the ſtock 
. which 


( 38g ] 


ratages Which can be derived from poſſeſſing this 
extenſive tracts of land in a ſtate of commonage is 


farmers in the neighbourhood, becauſe, while theſe 
rights of commonage are continued, no attention 


It the whatever will be paid to the improvement of the 
from breed of ſtock; for it is not to be ſuppoſed chat a 
mily, farmer, who depends upon the ſcanty food which 
ender theſe commons afford for the maintenance of his 


cattle, horſes, and ſheep, will ever be at much ex- 


rent breeds, Without enumerating all the various 
commons of- ſmall extent, ſituated in different parts 


that of 


lage THE GREAT PETERBOROUGH FEN. 
-rops A tract of fine level. land, containing between fix 
. and ſeven thouſand acres, of a ſoil equal to any per- 


tible of the higheſt cultivation, It is ſituated between 
e and * towards the N R 


which they ſend to depaſture upon theſe commons 
i; liable to ſo many diſeaſes and accidents, as, one 
year with another, nearly counterbalances any ad. 


right; while, on the other hand, the keeping ſuch - 


atended with one very great diſadvantage to the 


pence or trouble for the improvement of the diffe- 


of the county, or the nature or extent of the com- 
mon rights of paſturage, paſſeſſed by thoſe who re- 
ide in the neighbourhood of the foreſts and chaces, 

it may only be necellary here to mention TTY | 


haps in the kingdom of Great-Britain, and ſuſcep- 
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ber of acres to ſome tenant in the neighbourhood 
for a courſe of corn-cropping, for three or four 


„ 


Eaſt bounds of the county, and is ſubject to che de. 
paſturage of the cattle, horſes, and ſheep, of thirty. 
two pariſhes or townſhips in the neighbourhood, 
which comprize what is commonly called the Soke 
of Peterborough. The farmers who live in the 
townſhips immediately adjoining, conſider their right 
of commonage as of no value to them; and it may 
therefore be ſuppoſed that thoſe who live at the dif. 


tance of eight or ten miles cannot be much benefited 


thereby. Indeed, conſidering the preſent mode of 
management, it is impoſſible that any advantage can 
ariſe to the perſons having right therein. That it 
is a valuable tract of land, however, if under proper 
cultivation, is fully aſcertained from the following 
circumſtance:—The annual expence of keeping the 
drains, bridges, &c. in proper repair is conſiderable, 


and the means adopted by thoſe concerned, for ra- 


ſing a fund for this purpoſe, is to let a certain num 


years, when it generally lets at from 3]. to 5l. per 


acre, From this account it may be ſafely ſtated, 


that if theſe ſix or ſeven thouſand acres were con- 
yerted into private property, and divided into farms 
of a proper ſize, the whole might be rented on 


| leaſes of moderate endurance, at from 208. to 30s. 
per acre; and it may be further obſerved, that the 
produce of theſe lands, under that ſyſtem, would 


[ 185 ] 


-xceed what they now yield, to the extent of many. | 
thouſand pounds a year, while the additional number 
of hands, which would be requiſite for the cultiva · 


ton of rheſe farms, could not be ſhort of 1300 or 
1400, The advantages, therefore, both of a publick 


ud private nature, which mult neceſſarily reſult from 


: diviſion of this common, are ſo obvious as to re- 
quire no illuſtration. þ j 


The perſon who is a intereſted; is 


karl FiTZWILLIAM, though a great many others 
are, to a certain extent, concerned. From the truly 
reſpectable character of that noble lord, there can be 


no doubt that a proper application made to him, 


from all thoſe having intereſt in the diviſion, would 


be atfended with the beſt conſequences, as, from his 


lipoſition to be ſerviceable to thoſe who reſide in 


his neighbourhood, he would cheerfully embrace ſo 


favourable an opportunity of materially promoting 


their intereſt. But as the whole inhabitants of theſe 


hirty-rwo pariſhes may be ſaid to be in ſome de- 
gree concerned, and as it would anſwer no good 


purpoſe to call together ſo numerous a body of peo-— 


ple, it might therefore be proper that a meeting 


ſhould be held in each pariſh, and powers granted 
to one of the moſt reſpectable of the inhabitants 


to meet a perſon deputed by each of the other pa- 


riſhes, in order to make the application, and procure 


his lordſhip's conſent to the meaſure ; andif obtained, 


'of-:- 
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of which there is no ' reaſon to doubt, application 
might then be made to parliament, which would, no 
doubt, agree as to the propriety of the diviſion, and 
paſs a bill appointing 1 to > negociate the 
buſineſs in common form. | 

Among the various important ed which na. 
turally fall under the conſideration of' the Board of 
Agriculture, there are none which, in their conſe- 
quences, will prove more extenſively beneficial, in a 
national point of view, than their giving every pol. 
ſible aid to thoſe ſpirited proprietors, who are anxious 
to promote the improvement of the country, by 
bringing the commons and waſte lands under cults 
vation, as nothing will fo certainly nen or main- 
tain an increaſe of population. 

With reſpe& to what are the beſt 5 2 to be 
| purſued in regard to the common in queſtion, i 
would be improper in this report to determine. lt 
appears only neceſſary to repeat, that the improve- 
ment of it would give regular employment to a great 
number of hands, and furniſh the publick markets 
with an additional quantity of ſeveral thouſand quar- 
ters of grain annually; all of which can be effected, 
without being attended with any bad eee, 
whatever. 
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0n the Inconvenience of the preſent Syſtem of Trins 


HE reaſons which induced the 4 to 

adopt the plan of giving extracts from the 
County Surveys reſpecting waſte lands, have operated 
in favour of ſuch extracts on the ſubje& of tithes. 
The ſubje& being one of thoſe prominent ones which 
7, by conſtantly engage the notice of farmers, and the 
publick—and being conſidered in different points of 
view, by parties differently intereſted concerning 
them, it has been thought, that the condenſed 
opinions of numerous ſurveyors and writers, who 
had opportunities of. obſerving the local - effect of 
this ſyſtem, as they proceeded, would be an agree- 
able and uſeful article in this 9 


Sun vkr OF BERKSHIRE, p. 49. 

With reſpect to tithes, the practice generally fol- 
lowed in the preſent mode of incloſing, of allot- 
* ting land in lieu of them,“ is certainly a good 
one; and preferable in my opinion to a corn rent, 


on the induſtry of his pariſhioners for his income. 
The only . chat can be raiſed, is, that the 


War. . 


or any mode which obliges the clergyman to depend 
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clergyman may i forced to become his own U former 
for ſubſiſtence. But by the ſame parity of reaſoning 
it ſhould be remarked, a gentleman of large landed 
property may be alſo obliged to cultivate his own 
eſtate: circumſtances not very likely to happen i in 
this populous and wealthy kingdom. 
In ſhort, any meaſure that tends to an alteration 
in the ſyſtem of paying tithes in kind, muſt be pro. 
ductive of ſignal improvement to agriculture; parti. 
cularly when it is reflected, how often they are the 
cauſe of diſſentions and acrimony between a clergy. 
man and his pariſhioners; for, however juſt and equi. 
table his demands may be, if an advance takes place, 
a kind of irreverence is often created and cheriſhed, 
ſubverſive of all good order, and certainly very de. 
trimental to the peace and happineſs of the ſtate, 


em 


SURVEY OF CARMARTHENSHIRE, p- 52. 


| Among the obſtacles to improvement in this 
county, may be ſtated the local prejudices of the com- 
mon farmers, and the preſent mode oy paying tithes 
nin kind, 

Should the Board of Agriculture be enabled, thro 
Its united wiſdom and infſuence, to procure the adop- 
tion of ſome eligible plan for « commuting the payment 
of tithes; I do not know of any one meaſure that 

would be productive of ſo much good to the country 


at | 
ulti 
pri! 


[ 289 J 
at ww to che induſtrious farmer in particular, and 
ultimately, to that venerable body, whoſe ſupport 
principally ariſes "om that portion of the e 
of the earth. 1 „ 


8 . ————— Þ | 
Survey OF CTRL, p- 69. 


In ſpeaking of obſtacles to general improvements, 
the preſent impolitick, and, in many inſtances, op- 
preſſive mode of collecting tithes in kind, mult pre- 
ſent irſelf firſt to our notice. Their operation as a 
bar to improvements is ſo glaring, and, amongſt diſ- 
intereſted men, ſo univerſally admitted, as to need no 
comment from us. The plan of a commutation for 
tithes, ſuggeſted by Mr. Pxvce, in the fourth volume 
of the Bath Papers, appears to me much approved; 
and we have from various quarters been urged to 
recommend Mr. Pxycz's Eſſay to the mall — 
conſideration of the Board. | 


Appendix to Ag abe Survey of Cheſhire, ; 1 79. 


“When che payment of TiTHEs became a civil 
« obligation, eſtabliſhed by cuſtom and the acqui- 
© eſcence of mankind,* a fourth part only was ap- 
* propriated to the poor. As the clergy increaſed | 
in numbers, in wealth, and power, their negligence / 
of the poor alſo increaſed, and became at length ſo 
garing, that in England, the great co of the 

| © Spelman, BY realm 


2 


| a 
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realm found it neceſſary, earlier than the time of 
EpwasD the firſt, to ordain, 2 that the poor ſhould 
ce be maintained by parſons, rectors, and the pariſh. 
e joners.””* How ſtrange! that the holy precepts of 
religion could not deter the immediate ' miniſters of 
it from rapacity and avarice!—lt is the happineſs of 
the preſent age to ſee moderation keep pace with 
power in the venerable preachers of the goſpel, 


T0 5 


Sonvzv OF NozTHUMBERLAND, | p. 61. 


In our journey through this county, we found 
that the payment of TITHEs in kind was conſidered 
as the chief obſtacle to improvement. In our ſurvey 
of Cumberland we have ſhewn the great uncertainty 
of employing money in ſpeculations of improving 
land, and that the tithes, in fuch caſes, are a large 
portion of a man's capital in trade, and not a tenth 
of the improved produce of the earth, which is al 
that ſome have believed was intended by the original 
impoſers; as there can be no wiſh to take any thing 
from the holders of tithes, but to render them a fair 
equivalent for what is juſtly their due, (which there 
would be little trouble in doing, notwithſtanding the 
many difficulties that have been invented to perplex | 
this moſt intereſting queſtion) it is to be hoped that 
the time is not far diſtant, when this great means of 
national improvement will be brought under the 
conſideration of parliament. MA: 

* Mirror. . : 5 SURVEY 
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L 191 J. 
SURVEY or OXFORDSHIRE, p. 32. 
It has long been diſputed what is the beſt ſyſtem 1 to 
ſollow, when tithes are to be commuted. In this county, 
many incloſures have taken place within a few years, 
wherein all the ſeveral- methods have been purſued. 
In divers of theſe incloſures. the land has been left 
titheable as before, becauſe the tithe-owners and 


proprietors did not agree upon terms. In others, an 


annual rent has' beeri fixed, to be paid out of each - 
eſtate, varying according to the prices of corn taken 
at ſtated. times; and this method has been fatisfac- 
tory in many caſes. Bur the moſt uſual mode is to 
{et out an allotment of land in lieu of tithes, by which 
both re&orial and vicarial eſtates are often greatly 
improved in value: amongſt other inſtances, I am 
favoured with the particulars (too. copious to give 
here in detail) of a vicarage near Banbury, which im- 
proved from 10 5l. to 220l. a year immediately upon 
the incloſure; and at the expiration of a 21 years 
leaſe, the value was further conſiderably increaſed. | 
On the ſubje& of commutation of 7#hes, however, 
if the matter be fairly viewed, it is right, fbriefly at 
leaſt, to obſerve what i is  faid on the n 155 of wa 


queſtion, 


It is undeniable Sin as matters are at chk 
culture is daily improving, and therefore, though it 
mult be confeſſed a deſirable object to exonerate lands 
from tithes, yet it may be doubted whether they are 
ſo great an obſtacle to improvements as ſometimes re- 

|  preſeted. 


tithes, it is natural to-ſuppoſe he will be more anxiong 


t . 1 


; preſented. If a farmer occupies land of _ deſcrip 
tions, one portion titheable, the other exempt from 


- to manure that which will return him the entire pro. A 
fits, than that from which he is to receive a part only (ure 
of the produce. He pays a ſpecifick ſum for his farm; ſubye 
but from what part or parcel of land the money ac. de 
crues is indifferent. His attention will be directed tg fart 
that which, in the leaſt given compaſs, and with the Wil oon 
leaſt expence, will render the largeſt profits, Bu Will ©?" 
caſes of this ſort, comparatively rare and few in com 
number, are not the proper inſtances to argue upon. The 
As to the objection of carrying the profits (ke thin! 
the tithes are taken in kind) to other lands, it i abo! 
obviated, if the manure ſo made be'properh applicl The 
The profits ariſing in a pariſh are expended in the ſeac 
pariſh; and whether they fertilize private'propery, 1 
or parochial glebe, the general produce is equally prot 

; improved, and the publick equally benefited. * 1 
Of the force of theſe arguments I hazard no opi- Wii "© 
nion; but I ſhould think myſelf deficient in the diſ. * 
5 


charge of the commiſſion confided to me, if, toge- | 
ther with the moſt intereſting facts, I did not allo 
| ſtate the moſt material obſervations, which I have 3 
heard, or which have occurred to me. That Ho- 
nourable Board, to whoſe conſideration this report is 
with all deference ſubmitted, will beſtow on the par | 
ticulars that degree of attention which ay ſhall re- 


eee appear to deſerveQ. 


Sv RVEY 
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from SURVEY OF PEMBROKESHIRE, p. 4% 
cioug | 3 : N 


Another impediment to improvements in agricul- 
ure is, the preſent mode of paying tithes. On that 
ſubject I have the ſatisfaction of adding, that in all 
the intercourſe I have had with that reſpectable and 
karned bodyz who are principally intereſted in tithe 
concerns, I never met with any one who did not 
expreſs a wiſh that ſome plan could be deviſed for 
commuting the tithes of their reſpective pariſhes. 
The lay impropriators are all of the ſame way of 
thinking; and as to the farmers, no doubt can ariſe 
about their ſentiments upon ſo important a concern. 
They are, to a man, for a compoſition in e 
lead of paying their tithes in kind. 

The act of the ad and 3d of EDwAn D vi. for 
promoting. the cultivation of barren lands, by dif- 
charging it from the payment of tithes for the firſt 


opi. | ren years after the improvement, ſeems to want 
d. n explanation. It is very generally admitted, that 
oge be plain and obvious intention of the act was, to 
iſo WH7'omote the improvement of ſuch waſte lands as 
dae WY "© of their own nature barren, and not capable of 
Ho. broducing crops without 2 eee _— ; 
n ef manuring. 

par- | Re ˖ aha 


There poor and barven in their natural ſtate. 
wor- THE e 5 


I. 


8 


vould extend to all our waſte lands, which 3 88 
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But by the opinion of ſome modern lawyers, re. 

cently taken upon ſome caſes of this ſort, the ad 
aforeſaid is explained in ſuch a way as to afford no 
exemption to our waſtes; and this is à moſt effeQuz 


1nd 
to C 
pur! 


a ; Ir 
bar to improvement; inſomuch has it gives the rec. Wil. 

| O 

tors too great an advantage. For inſtance, an acre I f 
of barren waſte is worth half. a- crown or three ſhil. 
lings a year to let on leaſe: ſay three ſhillings. The 
tenant, at an expence of about 5l. per acre, puts this 

land into a proper ſtate for a courſe of huſbandry, fo 

Then, — 5 5 „ 8. 

Firſt crop, wheat, worth 5 © 0 ws 

Turnips (ſuppoſe the rector takes nothing * 

from this crop) + - - - „ „ e 

| Barley „ e tie ar! 
Glover! 1 0 
Barley oy o o 

| Groſs produce of crops in ire year 15 12 Ha 

pose 

The rector takes the tenth - « . eee . 

The proprictor of is eſtate receives in "ads time lt i 

158. leſs than half the amount of the rector my by, tl 

in the ſame fpace of time. tdeir « 

Io balance fo nnequal a diviſion * ban be · ¶ ¶ wato 

tween the owner of the foil, and the rector or im · ¶ ¶ vill c: 

propriator; and to allow the farmer ſome indu-Bito vr 

. as a xeward for his nn labour d that 


and 
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o every one intereſted in the ſucceſs of agricultural 


purſuits. | — 


In cultivating . lands, it would be equitable to 


i; the waſte W nn 


SURVEY OP SURRY, p. 87. 


the payment of tithes in kind, we ſhall take another 


the Board. 


oper to mention tithes in kind, as a great, and, 


cfectual improvement. 

lt is but juſtice to the ati: in this * to 
rofits, n, that, on the whole, they are more reaſonable in 
tzir demands for tithes in kind than the lay impro- 
Mators; and, where lands have been regularly and 


| 3 
1nd expence, ſeems to be a matter of much concern 


low the rector as much during the firſt ſeven years 


In regard to the fecond obſtacle to improvement, 


opportunity of ſtating our ſentiments upon the ſub- 
kt, and of ſubmitting them to the conſideration of 


SURVEY OF WARWICKSHIRE, p. 39. 5 


Having here ſpoken of waſte lands, it may be 


n ſome caſes, art infurmountable obſtrudtion to their 


well cultivated for a great length of time, there is | 


o great hardſhip in the occupier paying them, as, 
9 it is chiefly a tax on the land-owner, | 


0 2 , originating 5 
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originating in cuſtom or title, prior to that by which 
the eſtate is held; but where much ' improvement i; 
wanted, and. eſpecially in the cultivation of all fens, 
bogs, and other barren and unproduftive waſte land, 
the matter is widely different ; for in ſuch caſer, alm 
the whole value of the land depends on perſonal labour, 
till, and induſtry, and the advance and'riſque of pri 


vate property: therefore, ſomething ſeems neceſſary u il 1nd 
be done to remove ſo great a bar to the improvement Wil ere 
of ſuch unproductive land. Whether corn renn, © 
proportioned to the value of the land, could be . 
adopted, or any other equitable means could be de-. "® 
viſed for that purpoſe, the wiſdom of parliament, i nt 
under the ſuggeſtions of the Board, is Hot able " Bd 
determine. | 8 

| tent 

— | the 

| | he | 

- SURVEY OF Yoaxonine, p. 18. « 01 

e This is a moſt important ſubje; which 4 
we ſhall afterwards have occaſion to mention. At _ 
preſent it is only neceſſary to a that they * oy 
collected in various ways. ins 
In ſome parts the ſmall zithes are 1 ons ly * 
kind, and a modus is taken in lieu of great ones., I u 
other parts it is the cuſtom for the tithe-owner to we p 
ſend a perſon before harveſt to value the tithes. in the n & 
pariſh, and afterwards to deliver an eſtimate of their ad 

N i | | 7 | value tat 
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nlue to the farmer, giving him the alternative of 
paying that ſum (which for various reaſons is gene- 
nally agreed to,) or having the tithes ann in kind. | 
| IBID. P. 46. 
The next obſtacle to improvement is the al 
ton of tithes in kind, or by an annual valuation; 
and they are a burthen upon agriculture that muſt 
ever damp the operations of the huſbandman. In- 
deed where the tenth of the actual produce is drawn, 
it is peculiarly exceptionable. The tithe-holders 
may have a right, by the laws of the land, to the 
tenth part of the natural produce of the earth: this 
ne are not to conteſt; but is it not an  impedi- 
nent to cultivation, that they ſhall alſo receive the 
tenth part of the farmer's labour, and the tenth of 
the additional crop produced by the improvements 
he has made, whereby © two ſtalks of corn have 
« zrown, where only one grew before?” Surely 
not; unleſs the drawer is at the tenth of the expence 
ueafoned by theſe improvements: otherwiſe he not only 
draws a tenth of the natural produce of the earth, but 
aſſo a tenth of the ſuperior cultivation and additional 
nanure beſtowed upon the land; and more than that, 
a tenth of the farmer's induſtry, merit, and abilities. 
We have already ſtated that ſometimes the tithes 
ve paid according to an annual valuation. Although 
2 firſt fight this may appear as ſo much more rent, 
ad is in fact conſidered by a number of people in 
ar light, yet it 2 much more 8 an | 


| 
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8 farmer, than the ſum agreed upon ho him in 
the leaſe to be paid. This we will r now 
to ſubſtantiate. 

The rent paid to the landlord is a known definite 
ſum, which neither falls nor increaſes, whatever crops 
are raiſcd by the farmer. If by good cultivation, or 
ſtrength of manure, he raiſes ever ſo luxuriant : 
crbp, he only pays the fame rent to the landlord 
as if the ground had produced an inferior one; there. 
fore the farmer, ſo far as he is. concerned with the 
landlord, receives the fruits of his ſuperior manage. 
ment. But with regard to the tithe-holder, the caſe 
is very different; he comes before harveſts, iuſpec 
the fields, and finding them carrying rich crops, in 
_ creaſes the rate of the tithe accordingly. | 

Inſtead of paying 58. per acre, as perhaps he uſed 
to do, he is now obliged to pay 108. or 1 28. merely 
becauſe he has managed his land in a manner ſupe- 
rior to his neighbours. The caſe is exactly in point, 
if we ſuppoſe the landlord's rent were to be fixed by 
the goodneſs of the crops: the fatal conſequences 
of which need no illuſtration. But whatever deri. 
ment this might occaſion to improvements, it wil 
not be a bit heavier than the other. The landlord 
has (reaſonably) as good a right to a ſhare of the 
extraordinary cultivation, manure, induſtry, merit, 
and abilities of the farmer, beſtowed upon the fields 
he cultivates, as the tithe- holder can poſſibly claim. 


mn. 


91] 


181d. p. 54. f 5 
The commutation of zithes has been long ps 


wiſhed for by every real friend to the proſperity of 
his country; and till this is accompliſhed; agrienl. 
ture muſt always ſtruggle with great difficulties. 
We would be the laſt perſons. that would wiſh to. 
injure private property of any kind, or trench upon 
the rights of ſo reſpectable a body as the Church 
of England, whoſe learning, character, and merit, 
th the require no freſh eulogiums. But ſurely if the mode 
mage. of collecting that property be injurious to the publick 
welfare, and detrimental to its proſperity, ſome other 
method ought to be deviſed by which this tax might 
be paid, without occafioning ſuch mjury. . 

We have heard of many plans for reforming the 
the ſyſtem, and which are all attended with conſi- 
derable difficulty. We are decidedly againſt 'giving 
land in lieu of them, as there is too much land in 
mortmain already in the kingdom. We ſhall mention 
wo ſchemes, either of which will remove the obſta- 
cle occaſioned by tithes to improving agriculture, and 
will be attended with beneficial ene to the 
tihe-holders themſelves. 

1/2. Let all ebe e by pe be 


the in each pariſh, under the authority of a Board inſti- 
erit, tuted for that purpoſe; this valuation to remain un- m- 
elds aterable, and |be the rule of payment in all time 
m. coming. This would make proper compenſation to 


the a 2 _ or eccleſiaſticky, and. 
| would 
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would remove the complaints of thoſe who compare 
the preſent mode of payment to the taille or old land. 
tax of France, which was collected by the different 
intendants according to the goodneſs of the crop. 
| 2dly. There is another plan, which we think beſt 
of. After the tithes are valued as aforeſaid, let them 
be offered to the reſpective proprietors of land at 
thirty years purchaſe, which every man, who knows 
his own intereſt, would gladly accept in order to 
get quit of them. The purchaſe-money, where 
they belong to the clergy, to be veſted in govem- 
_ ment ſtock, in name of the particular pariſh from 
whence it is produced, and the intereſt regular 
paid to the incumbent. Where the tithes are the 
property of the laymen, the perthalraghy might 
be immediately paid into their own hands. 
Conſidering che ſubject in a moral point of view, 


every well-diſpoſed perſon muſt lament that the cok 


lection of a tax, purpoſely given for the ſupport of 
religion, ſhould be the means of creating diſreſpe& 
for its miniſters. . There are no arguments neceſſary 
to prove, that, where the clergyman differs from his 
' Pariſhioners upon this ſubject, the uſefulneſs of his 


office is totally fruſtrated; which makes not only the 


practice, but even the profeſſion of 3 to be 
| * 


1BID. p. 69. | 

With regard to the rithe-holders, hay are, per- 
haps, of opinion, that the full value of the tithes is as | 

much 
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much their property, as any landed freehgld would 
be, and therefore may ſtand juſtified in their own 
ght, for a rigorous collection. We have attempted 
to prove that a collection in kind, or by an annual 
raluation, is hurtful to agriculture, by operating as 
2 tax upon the farmer proportionally ta bis merit and 
abilities, and that- the publick good requires that a 
general valuation of them ſhould take place. We 
have further ſhewn, that this valuation would not 
kfſen the preſent amount of the tithes, although it 
would prevent them from being a continued and in- 
ceaſing burthen upon the poſſeſſors of land; and 
that a payment in this manner would not only be 
conducive to the publick good; but alſo promote 

the welfare and utiliry of the clergy themſelves, : 

With regard to the intereſts of that uſeful body 
of men, the farmers, we have endeavoured to ſhew 
how much their ſituation would be meliorated, and 
the practice of agriculture improved, by the propri- 
tors granting leaſes of a proper duration, free of 
thoſe uſeleſs reſtrictions and covenants that now ſub- 
viſt in agreements for land, whether a or for 
a greater number of years. 

Theſe things we humbly ſubmit to th conſidera- 
ion of the Board of Agriculture, and we entertain 
languine hopes, if the improvements we have ſng- 
8 geſted are ſanctioned by their approbation, that this 
per- ſanction will have a great intmencß in n 5 
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SURVEY OF LANCASHIRE, Þ. 86, 


Trruxs are univerſally acknowledged to operate 
as obſtacles to improvements; and they fall more 
heavily upon the ſpirited TY than ny the 
indolent farmer, 
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Survey or LEICESTERSHIRE, p. 61. 


The payment of tiches in kind is undoubtedly an 
obſtacle to improvements. In the new incloſures, 
a certain portion (generally about one-ſeventh' pan) 
is allotted in lieu of tithes. This plan, however, 
may in future times be attended with bad conſe- 
quences, unlefs particular attention be paid to thc 
property thus * to the church. 


e e' 
SURVEY OF THE IsLE or Man, p- 40. 


| A method of maintaining the e leſs unpopuler 

than taking the tithe in kind, would excite the far 
mers to improve and grow a conſiderably * 
quantity of corn than they now do. 

It is not uncommon for the clergyman to ſet the 
tithe to a tenant, who ſab-ſets it to another, and ſo 
through three or four hands, who have each a profit. 
By that means the impropriator, or incumbent, does 
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bot receive the real value of the tithe, and the far- 
mer, or cottager, is obliged to give the tenth of all 


perate his dependance; — a circumſtance unavoidably grating 
| more WW nd diſcouraging to the induſtrious huſbandman. 
on the 2 peed 


Survey OF CUMBERLAND. | 


It ſeems univerſally agreed, that the payment of 
tithes in kind, is a material obſtacle to the advance. 


dly an ment of agriculture, : 

ſures, According to the preſent nds of collecting this 
part) tax, it is not a tenth of the natural produce of the 
ever, land, but the tenth of the capital employed in 


trade. If a man employs 100l. in trade, he receives 
his profits, without any deduction; but if he ſhould 
lay out this 100l. on a ſpeculation of improving a 
piece of land, (ſay, draining a bog) he finds, if his 
ſcheme ſucceeds, that the produce is not all his own; 
the tithe-owner comes, and takes away one-tenth, 
(which is probably all the profit, after deducting the 


ular common intereſt for the money expended;) and this, 
 far- from off land that never afforded any tithe fince the 
er creation, nor ever would have done, had not this 


ſpirited improver laid out his 100l. on improving 


the this bog, rather than employing it in trade, where 
d fo he could have received at leaſt ten per cent. for, his 
oft. money. The bog would then have continued un- 
loes profitable, and the tithe-owner would have received 


| 
f 
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no injury; for neither he, nor any of his predeceſ. 
ſors, had ever reaped any advantage from it. This 
obſtacle certainly might be removed, by giving a 
fair equivalent for tithes, the value of which ought 
to be eſtimated, from what the land would produce, 
without any aid of foreign manure, or extra Expences 
of the nature above ſtated, 8 


EW — — 
— 


— — 


Suxyxv or Essgxx, p· 25. 


Another hindrance to the 1 improvements, which 
men of property and ſpirit might otherwiſe make, 
particularly 'in regard to waſte and uncultivated 
land, is the preſent mode of rewarding the labour 
of the clergy. Could the honourable Board ſuggeſt 
| ſome fair equivalent, which would make that molt 

yaluable member of ſociety, the farmer, ſecure in 
all the juſt gains of his laborious endeavours, without 
injuring the legal rights of the church, - it would 
confer the moſt ſubſtantial benefit on the landed in- 
tereſt in general, aſſiſt morality and good neighbour- 
hood, and give comfort to the tithe-gatherer, as well 
as to the landlord and the huſbandman; all of whom, 
were the ſubje& properly underſtood, it would not 
be difficult to ſatisfy. ; 


— 


ee OF Ken, p 28. 


| Ihe of Thanet. If a fair commutation for tithe could 
be deviſed, ſo as to ſatisfy all parties, there can be 


no 


decef. 

This 
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;o doubt but that the produce of this iſland, great 


x it already is, would be much increaſed by. the . 
ditional crops that would be raiſed on theſe barren 


ſpots, which would be an advantage to the commu- 
ty in proportion: to the additional ſtock'of produc- 
tons. There would be another very ne 
advantage to the publick in che ſaving of labour, in 
harveſt, by the corn being carried into the occupler's 
barns, in much leſs time than it is carried to the par- 
nage; the latter being frequently at a great diſtance 
from ſome part of the pariſh, much time is ſpent in 
getting the corn home. The value of the difference 
of the labour, between carrying the tithe corn into 
the parſonage, and the farmer's barn, is juſt ſo much 
bfs to the publick, and if rightly calculated for the 
nhole kingdom, would amount to an n immenſe ſum. x 
IBID. p. 29. 
Amon g the diſadvantages. to hi public in the | 
collection of tithe in kind, the quarrels among neigh- 
bours, who perhaps would otherwiſe be very good 
friends, is a very material one; and more particularly 
where the tithe-gatherer happens to be the clergy- 
man, (wn of all men, pager to be on the hel terms 


* The author is a tithe nd to a N 
courſe intereſted in the collection of tithe; but ſeeing, as he does, the 
many obſtructions te all agricultural, improvements, together with 
many other i inconveniences, and loſſes to the publick, means of 
tithes; and being called upon for his 9 he feels it 1 duty to 
give his nen, | 9 
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with his pariſhioners) but this, — is ſeldom 
the caſe in the iſle of Thanet, the * chere we 


%4 moſtly in lay hands. b 1 1 
NH For the reafons before . 40 commutation obſta 
be for tithe, may fairly be ranked among the firſt of Wi dere 
1 agricultural improvements remaining to be made. whe! 
A IB1D; p. %% 1 34 ders 
1 | The rectorial rhe is uſually paid in 1556, and the prov 
4 antes compounded for. There have been ſome it do 
Y j difagreements reſpecting the vicarial tithes in the rutl 
1 pariſn of Minſter, which is now ſettled by paying of k 
4 two ſhillings per pound on their rent; and an addition mien 
4 to that of ſix-pence per acre for uplands, nine-pence der) 
17 for marſh lands, and one ſhilling per acre for mowing nen 
4 | meadows; by which an acre of upland, that lets for of p 
} A ren ſhillings, pays 'one ſhilling and nine-pente, and with 
by an acre of meadow, that lets for twenty ſhillings, pub 
| | pays three ſhillings. yo N reduced roa fass, 1 
[ The poor land pays -; ; * his 
4 The middling (o its rent in leu of vicarid parc 
4 The beſt obt; 
RF | in and 
i IBID. p. 103. > int 
4 The graſs lands (except of the pi of Lydd) mn 
4 pay a modus in lieu of tithe, ſome of four- pence, BY: 
13 . ſome eight-pence, and others one ſhilling, per acre; * 
i | and the corn lands pay a compoſition of from four | 

to ſix ſhillings. And ſome pariſhes paying the low = 

„ pay one Hing per 5 


1 e SURVEY 
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SURVEY OF Books, p- 60. ; 


Tithes are every where conſidered as a Jenting 
obſtacle to improvements in Agriculture; and altho 
there are very few inſtances, indeed, in this county, 
where any pointed difference, has ariſen between the 
dergyman and his pariſhioners, yet as that only 
proves the force of cuſtom and local circumſtances, 


i: does not in the leaſt take away from the eſtabliſhed 


ruth of tithes being a great grievance in the hands 


of lay impropriators. On the contrary, daily expe- 
rience ſhews us that, commuting of 7ithes, even at a 


rery advanced price, is ſeldom» acceded to by lay- 
men; and the difficulty, not to ſay unreaſonableneſs, 


of paying for every improvement in kind, is attended 
with great perſonal inconvenience, and conſiderable 
publick loſs. _ 

The farmer who goes on the old bann wack of 


lis anceſtors,. pays but a very ſmall proportion, com- 


pared to the man who aims at improvement; to 
obtain which, he is neceſſarily at greater expence, 
and if his produce be proportionate to his expence; | 


in the ſame ratio does the burthen of tithes increaſe 
alſo: chis is a moſt vexations grievance, and in no 


other inſtance whatever is there a or circum- 

ſtnce. | . 
Is the i ingenuity of the mechanick (be it 6 what _ 

line it may) ſubject to ſuch oppreſſion, at leaſt i in ſuch | 


a degree, as to DE — of a conſiderable N of 
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the profits ariſing from his in genuity, although that 
might be ſaid to come within the meaning of per. 
ſonal tithes? Why then (if the enforcing of theſe is 
_ thought to be an obſtacle. to the improvement of 
every art) are predial tithes 1 to Rand | in ex. 
ception? 

Beſides, ſo andefined i is what conſtitutes great and 
ſmall tithes, that the farmer is frequently at a loſs to 
know to whom the tithe is due, whether it be to the 
rector, or the vicar ; and hence freſh difficulties and 
freſh petplexities preſent n to him, and not 
unfrequently to them. 

Formerly the balks, moors, ſtubbles, and after: 
math, were conſidered by the conimon law and cul- 
tom of the realm as not titheable; but ern de- 
terminations have ſettled the contrary. - 

It may be laid down as a poſition, t it whateret 
profit ariſes to the cultivator of the ſoil by the force 
of ſuperior ingenuity and induſtry, ſhould be held 
facred both by the church and government. For it 


it be otherwiſe, it diſcourages the improvement of 


| the ſoil; and thereby the church prevents the future 
increaſe of her tithes, and the nn the future 
increaſe of its taxes. 

Ihe tithes, therefore, as exacted i in fome . 


are, to all intents and purpoſes, as great an obſtacle 


to the improvement of agriculture, as the taille had 
uſed to be i in France. 


Lands 


Co] 
h that Es . . 
f Land-owners occupying their own lands are gene- 
T4 ally diſpoſed to try experiments, and they can belt 


ng » community are benefited; and if they fail, the loſs 
nay poſſibly be moderate, and will affect only them- 

wad tres; but if they ſucceed, and that profit i is to be 

. axed one-tenth, it is, to all intents and puopoſes, 8 

o the lawback upon induſtry. 

a The landlord, therefore, cannot- venture to make 


he moſt important, which are generally the moſt 
expenſive, improyements; nor the tenant raiſe the 
alter. not val uable, which are likewiſe the moſt expenſive, 
1 co. owps; ſo long as the church, (or lay claimant) who 
n & I”) nothing of the expence, runs away with ſo large 
zſhare of the profits. 


1d not 


atever 


force bbether they be in the hands of the clergy, which is 


ford to do it. If thoſe experiments ſucceed, the 


jn whatever point of view tithes are conſidered, | 


- helg being them in the beſt ſituation, and where they 
por eee originally deſigned to bez. or whether they | 


nt of 
future 
furur 


all ſpeaking, has no other intereſt in the pariſh, and 


rich the inhabitants; they are in either caſe ſtrong 
"IS obſtacles to every improvement upon agriculture. = 


: K * 
ONE. | ' 


therefore leſs mindful of being upon good terms 


ae in the hands of the lay impropriator, who, gene- 


e had , 


Swine 8 OF HAMPSHIRE, P- 33. 


Lands 


VOL, VIII. P prevent 


Trrnzs: This is a ſubject of great Ns Ry | 
ortauce, and which, if properly adjuſted, would 


5 | L % 0 


prevent much diſcontent on both ſides, which is is now 
daily the cauſe of diſputes and. litigation. 

If the clergyman, or lay proprietor, agrees to rake 
a commutation in lieu of tithe, there is great diff 


ner, 
we he 
tors t 
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At 
culty in aſcertaining the value; and if he takes it in 1 pr 
kind, chat is a ſtill greater evil, and cauſes the claim. Mir 


ant and the farmer to be continually at variance, . 3 
who, on the contrary, ought to live in the utmoſt 
cordiality; for it cannot be expected, that much 
good can be derived from the advice of the paſtor, 

' when at variance with his flock, There are doubt. 
| leſs numerous inſtances where perhaps both parties 
are to blame, in ſtriving to aggravate each other, 
We will mention one inſtance in a pariſh in thi 
county, which happened laſt autumn, where tithes 
were taken in kind. The clergyman and the farmer 
were at variance; and the farmer, determined to be 
even with the clergyman, gave him notice that he 
was going to draw a field of turnips on a certain 
day. The clergyman accordingly ſent his team and 
ſervant at a time appointed, when the farmer dren 
ten turnips, and deſired the other to take one of 
them, ſaying he ſhould not draw any more that day, 
but would let him know when he did. This, among 
many. other inſtances, only proves how deſirable it 
would be to have ſome plan adopted to prevent theſe 
evils, and thereby remove the excuſes for complant 
in the occupier, and at the ſame time render the lives 
of the clergy much more peaceable and happy. How- 
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vrs than in the clergy. 


H. proprietors, ſhould have nothing to do either 


{oenuity of a great number of people, we cannot 
as it by without ſuggeſting our ideas upon the 


ibmit to the Board, whether this complicated and 
upleaſant ſubje& could not be ſimplified. and ad- 
ited, to the ſatisfaction of all parties, if the tithes 
re to be regulated by the rent of the land only; 


hat be piich perhaps might be ſettled at nearly the follow- 
certall le proportions: 

m and One fifth of the rent upon _ . 1 

r dre One ninth ditto upon meador ; 

one of One twelfth ditto upon paſture. | 


lomever the exact proportions might be ſettled: upon 


aplin mediate benefit of his own expences and improve- | 
gh lives rats; a conſiderable portion of which now goes to 
ou 


be Proprietor of the tithes, and will ever continue 


At all events, it is our opinion, that the * or 


nth the valuing or levying the tithes; but that it 
hould be done by diſintereſted perſons; ; and although 
lis is a ſubje& that has excited the attention and 


er, in juſtice to the clergy, we cannot omit ſaying, | 
xe have found much more ſeverity in lay-impr opria : 


calion, We ſhall therefore take the liberty to 


nich could be always eafily eſtimated in almoſt 
7 pariſh, either from the taxes, or by aſſeſſors; 


thorough -inveſtigation of the ſubject, we cannot - 
ep thinking this would be attended with conſidera · | 
e advantages, as the farmer would thereby reap the | 
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to be a great bar to improvement; whereas, if ou 


plan were purſued, the value of the tithes woul i thi 


gradually increaſe in proportion to the rent, which ef 
would always be known when the farm is taken; an; of th 
the farmer can have no reaſon: afterwards to com many 
plain; and during his leaſe, he would have the ſatis clate 
faction of reaping the benefit of his induſtry and in ud ir 
provement, without the mortification of ſeeing (t! 
in the preſent ſyſtem) 4 conſiderable part of the «tit! 
profit, derived from every load of dung or othei de cl. 
manure he lays on his land, taken from * To 
the rig 

| —— brve | 

SuRvEY OF THE Noxrn-Rivino OF Torrent bred 

: | leh 
Wt ws 96, | ue at! 

The taking of zithes in kind, or. pdyanciog tha rice 
rent of them as improvements are made, are a greif lion 
bobbſtacle to improvements. Though moſt of tb an th. 
pariſhes of this riding are liable to tithes in kind, yeſ * 
there are many which are exempt from them; anc ne, 
when taken in kind, it does not appear t| that a rigic dige 
mode of exacting chem i is generally. practiſed by the Wen 
tithe- Owners. dach 3 
bnable 

SurvEY OF Dns be eſt 

BIRF, p- 5% 3 
The collecting of riches i in kind has a tendency tq h vive 


kowir 
] j 


damp i improvement, but on one of the largeſt eltatc: 


Cas 1 


. the county of Derby, the agreeing for che tithes 
die 5 ft entirely berween the clergy and the occupiers 
3a f the land; and although this is not the caſe on 
"al mny other eſtates, yet it is a matter of fact, that no 
a (date in the county is in a better ſtare of cultivation! | 
In al improvement. So far as this goes, it is a proof 
„d lands may be improved under the preſent ſyſtem 
* (1.8 «& tithes, where there is moderation on the fide of 
hee © clergy, and candour on the fide of the farmers. 


fre individual rights ſacred and inviolate, the clergy 
bred and honoured, and to keep up the happy in- 
hence of religion in the ſtate, are objects well worth 
ie attention of every good citizen. To effeck this, 


IRE 


; a ere the clergyman i is not ſatisfied with a compen- 

2 OR (tion equal to what the land would produce, with- 
fer the aid of foreign manure, and where he inſiſts 
!, "BM = the full renth of the produce in its improved 
ae, perhaps the moſt probable means would be to 
b ige him to pay one-tenth part of the money bona 
u expended in manures bought and laid on the land, 


duch a regulation would do away much of the rea- 
bnable objection to tithes, and be no diminution to 
be eſtates of the church; on the contrary, I think 
lie value of her tithes would increaſe, and a flow 
be given to the ſpirir of improvement, by the nin 
owing that a tenth of the money expended therein 


57 tC 
ſtates 


To render tithes leſs obnoxious than at preſent, 
te rights of the church more equitable, and to nr | 
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was ſo much paid towards his tithe. Give me "Wh 
to aſk any Derbyſhire farmer, who brings. nine wa. 
gon loads of lime to his farm, if he would not bring 
a tenth, were he ſure the titheman mult pay for it, 
if he took the tithe in kind? I am aware of many 
difficulties that may be thrown in- the way of this 
ſcheme; the diſtinction of tithes, as belonging to 
rector and vicar; the impolicy of obliging a clergy. 
man, whoſe circumſtances might make it imprudent 
to expend money in the improvement of his tithes; 
and many others may be raiſed; but making it op- 
tional in the clergy to adopt this meaſure, or to be 
content with what he could get if no foreign manure 


yere brought to the land, baniſhes many objections; 


and I have no doubt, if this ſcheme were taken up 
with candour on both ſides, it might be matured 


| into improvement and the good of the community. 
| The king's field and tithes are among the greatelt 


bars to improvement; to avoid letting the land to 


men engaged in other purſuits, or whoſe talents have 


not been applied to agriculture; to render every 


farm ſufficiently large to employ both capital 1 


+ It is eſſential to a fair quotation, that all the ideas of an author 
ſhould be inſerted ; but who does not ſee, that the aſcertaining, under 
cireumſtances of e en manuring and production of crops, 
what the real produce would be on the neglecting ſyſtem, would be 
attended with much difference of opinion, and conſequent diſſention? 
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alents, and ſo as 'to render agriculture as much a 
ſence as the manufacture of cotton, or any other 
lence; to erect the neceſſary buildings; to provide 
fr the comfort of the cottager at an eaſy expence, | 
allowing him to ſhare in the cultivation of as 
much land as will ſupply his family with vegetables 
nd milk; to remove every obſtacle that ſtands in the 
may of a man that has made agriculture his profeſ- 
fon; are, in my humble opinion, ſure and rational 
nethods of | io tons: this, or any other county. 


15 rr | * 
SURVEY OF GLOUCESTERSHIRE, p. 23. 


It has already been noticed, that this diſtrict has 
teen greatly improved of late years, it is {till impro- | 
ing, nor is any ſpirit of that ſort wanting; but it 
night be greatly afliſted by the removal of ſome of 
he burthens that the farming world in general la- | 
bours under. Among theſe, the payment of tithes in 
ind deſeryes to be mentioned. In the new inclo- 
res, this load has been got rid of by giving up a part 
f the property in lieu of it. One-fifth of the arable, - 
nd one-ninth of the paſture, and in ſome inſtances, { 
o. ninths of one, and one- eighth of the other, hass 
ken aſked, and agreed to. As the impropriator is | | 
xonerated from all expences, except inſide fences, Y 


lie part that he takes is more than equal to a 
fourth. 
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fourth of the arable land, even when one-fifth ; is 
allowed; but even then the 1 improvements being en- 
tirely the proprietor's, they have been obliged to 
acquieſce, The acts of parliament allow the rectors 
only to leaſe for the firſt twenty-one years, and after. 
wards the tenants remain tenants at will; in con. 
ſequence of which, all the lands ſet apart for the 
clergy become, in a great meaſure, unproductive, as 
the tenants take from them all they can. raiſe, and 
ſet every improvement aſide; and therefore they are 
ſo far neither beneficial to the clergy, or the nation, 


But were commiſſioners appointed to value the tithes 
of the pariſhes, and alſo the landed eſtates of the 


clergy; ; and were they obliged, under that. valuation, 
to grant leaſes, at the rent then ſet on them, their 
eſtates would be improved, in proportion as other 
lands ; and the tithes being ſecured to the occupiers 


for a term, not exceeding / twenty. one years, they 


could have no objection to the advance to be made 
on them at the expiration of that term; and the dil. 
ficulties now exiſting would be done away, fo far as 
reſpects the occupiers and the nation. The rent to 
be paid for the land would be of no conſequence 
in what proportion it was paid; as the only ſecurity 
requiſite to the occupiers is, that on laying out their 
capital they may have from the impropriator an 
| equal term with that they have from their landlords; 
and to put both on an equal footing, As the Ja 
"FD | now 


t mp 


ow ſtands, the burthen may be immoderate, and 
therefore to every perſon acquainted with the value 

of money, (which the farmers now are more than 
formerly, and know how to make calculations) it 
annot be expected that they will lay out any con- 
iderable ſam, when the firſt eleven per cent. profit 


he payment of tithes in kind ſhould be mentioned, 

ad ſome plan propoſed for its abolition, But it is 
tot to be expected, that ſo. great an alteration in 
the policy of the kingdom, involving ſo many valu- 
able intereſts and important conſequences, can be ef - 


the goes to the impropriator, before they can receive J 
, as ay advantage themſelves: and, in caſe of a loſs, that I 
and bs is augmented by the impropriator's taking a | 
are enth part of the capital laid out, as ar as ĩt was re- 1 
ion. urned to the occupiers, 1 
thes, : 
the Bl | 5 
ion, SURVEY or WILTSHIRE, p. 163. ; 
heir It may, perhaps, be expected by ſome, that in Þ 
ther peaking of obſtacles to improvements in agriculture, ö | 


* 


It to ited from the crude and undigeſted ſchemes of an 
ence humble individual. The Board of Agriculture may, 
rity perhaps, hereafter be able, from the combined / in- 


formation, that will be collected by them, to deter. 
nine whether any thing can be done in this impor; 
ant buſineſs, and what meaſures are the moſt likely 
to vive en een to the Panties inter eſted;- 


But, 
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But, however he payment of tithes in kind may 
be an obſtacle to the agriculture of the kingdom in 
general, it is but common juſtice to the clergy of the 
county of Wilts to remark, that, fo far as reſpetts 


them, that obſtacle can hardly be ſaid to exiſt. In 


many of the late incloſures, commutations, either in 
land or money, have been accepted, and the pariſhes 
diſcharged of tithes. And where tithes are {till due, 
it is a fact, that there is ſcarcely one clergyman in 
twenty, throughout the county, who takes them up 
in kind; although the laymen, who are in poſſeſſion 
of tithes, too often ſet them the example of refuſing 
to compound them at any price whatever, 


5 
SURVEY OF HERTFORDSHIRE, p. 74. 


Where the land is zithe free, and occupied by the 


| owner, his intereſt, (if he knows it) and that of the 


publick, exactly tally; the land will be brought to, 


and continued in a proper ſtate of manurage: it is 


poſſible, in ſuch caſes, that the publick may have 
the beſt of the bargain; and land thus circumſtanced, 
though of the very worſt quality, be mended for 
ever, and at an expence for which that amendment 


will never compenſate to the improver, who, actuated 
by a hope of future gain, which may never be re- 


alized, or the honeſt pride of decorating his rocks 
. EY 


— 


1 


zd the loſs to himſelf; the lands will remain uncul- 


fordſhire rectors are ſo ſenſible of this important 


nents with a flow and ſteady pace, while a living 
profit to the improver is conſtantly kept in view. 


other very expenſive i improvements of the county. 
A numerous tenantry has long held by leaſe or 
otherwiſe under a reſpectable family, on whoſe ho- 


: 


ed, where a courſe of huſbandry often preſcribed, 
2 which in many unforeſeen caſes cannot be purſued 


without injury to all the parties concerned, did not 


1 | 


and ſands with the cheerful face of ſmiling plenty, 
vill build his tower before he calculates his expence. 
But if the rector is to ſhare crops, he will balance; 
few plain figures will. ſettle the profit to the rector, 


irated, and the publick never be benefited by the 
cops they would. otherwiſe yield. In every caſe 

chere tithes in kind are payable and inſiſted on, im- 
provements ſlacken. This general rule will be found 
richout exception; and a great majority of the Hert- 


ruth, that they are ſatisfied with moderate compo- 
tions; the meaſure thereof following the improve- 


Were it not for this prudent moderation, there would 
be an end to boning, chalking, top-dreſſing, and the 


nour they could rely. Where the evils complained 
of in bargains between landlord and tenants, and 


ciſt; the rector always copied the example of his 
Patron, and the lands were kept i m a ee, fate of ; 


th 
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The property ſo held and circumſtanced, like the 
fall of empires, falls into the hands of a new landlord 
by purchaſe. He is too wiſe to be guided by the 
experience of others, and is abſurd enough to give 
out that he means to grant no freſh leaſes: he is ac. 
companied with a rector, who inſiſts on extravagant 
compenſations, or tithes in kind. The tenants at vil 
immediately croſs crop, and continue that practice 
till chey are turned out; and they whoſe leaſes are 
nearly expired farm accordingly, or ſubmit to un- 
reaſonable reſtrictions, and an advance of rent, to 
obtain a few years longer term: but as theſe reſtric- 
tions, and all human laws, have the ſame: fource, 
they have alſo the ſame fate; if mankind were per. 
fectly virtuous, neither would be neceſſary or wanted, 
The tenant avails himſelf of this addition to his leaſe, 
to wear out that amendment he formerly put into 
the land, and having accompliſhed this ohn, quits 
the farm at the end of his leaſe. 

_ Having thus given, as I hope, a due preference to 
landlords and rectors of a certain deſcription, 1 ſhall 
endeavour to match them with tenants: A farm 1s 

to be let to a tenant at 'will, at a certain annual rent; 
a farmer, who really has ſufficient - property, no 
matter how-he acquired it, views the farm, and per- 
ecives that ſomething is {till left to be taken out of 
the lands therein; he conſiders that he is to be 
tenänt at will; therefore under no covenants or re- 
ſtrictions, 
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ſtrictions, as to his cropping, and that he can leave 


the farm at any time, giving ſix months notice prior 
to the quarter- day on which he may enter; theres 


fore agrees for the farm. He does not condeſcend 
to beſtow a thought on the rector; he may take his 


üthes in kind, if he thinks proper, as the dung to be 
nade from the ſtraw thereof would be no object to 
2 farmer of this ſort; but he will give the rector all 
the trouble and hindrance in his power, in the 
collection of the tithes, and cheat him if poſlibles 
Should the rector be ſo ſimple as to bring an action 
on the ſtatute againſt this bifd- of paſſage, for the 
tithes literally ſubtracted, he will take care to make 


the tithes pay the expences incurred in foiling the : 


rector, as long as he can. In two or three years 
after he has commenced tenant, he will apply to his 


landlord, who poſſibly by this time may have ſmelt : 
a rat, and tell him his farm is too dear, and he can 


hold it no longer without a leaſe, and a diminuion 


of rent; if they do not agree, he will apply the 


plough to the meadows and old paſlures, if any in 
the farm, and make ſure of one good crop of oats, 


before he gives his landlord notice that he means to 
quit it, If the landlord, to fave his meadows and 8 


paſtures, ſhould agree to his terms, he muſt give him 


ao a good marketable leaſe, and which he aſſigns 


s ſoon as he can, provided he gets a premium to 


is liking; for farmers of this ſort never farm, their | 
practice | 


_ COLI IA TITTY | HE UP BE, ao er wir #4 Ds 1s more, oe = s 1 : 
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practice is the very reverſe: covenatits are made to 
bind them, for the ſame reaſon that halters are made 


to hang rogues, but with leſs benefit to ſocicty, 
The honeſt and induſtrious farmer ſees and la. 


ments the neceſſity of covenants between landlord 


and tenant, and would cheerfully comply. with them, 
provided they did not frequently, in conjunction 
with ſeaſons and circumſtances, which human pru- 
dence cannot foreſee; militate againſt hu own and 
the publick intereſt. 

A tithe-free arable farm, of poor, light ſoil, or 
any ſoil if out of condition, muſt be improved 7 
money, and upheld by expence and induſtry; and 
if the annual rent or value be 100l. the capital of 
the occupier ſhould be 600l. ar leaſt, in addition 
to a competent knowledge of his profeſſion, and 
a leaſe to protect his improvements: the ſooner 
the farm is brought into a proper ſtate of cul- 
ture, the better it is for the occupier and the pub- 
lick. It is moſt likely, admitting no accidents i inter- 
vene, that all his ready-money may be expended 
before the farm makes a ſuitable return; in that 
caſe, a little indulgence from a landlord, ſo amply 
ſecured, may be neceſſary, and ſhould neyer be re- 
fuſed; the tenant will not wiſh to deviate from any 
judicious courſe of huſbandry that has been pre- 
ſcribed to him, except when that courſe is deranged 
by the immediate interpoſition of providence, In 
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ach caſes, a different crop to that which has been 
bon in rotation and has miſſed, ſhould intervene, 
and the choice of the intervening crop be left to him- 


elf. This choice may not meet the approbation of 
il parties, but it will ſhorten the exceptions thus 
rendered neceſſary to the covenants in a leaſe, and 
he land will not be ſuffered to run to weeds, the 
xorſt of all poſlible crops, while the Amend and 
nant are ſettling punctilios. | 

The tenant will continue a judicious and 3 nk 
courſe of huſbandry, as long as the returns are in- 
ſured to himſelf; but towards the laſt years of his 
erm he will relax, if an adequate reward be not held 
out to inſure his perſeverance; and if that reward be 
early equal to any advantage he could reap by 


rent of the farm, if really worth an fark and 
uke the ſtock, &c. as between in- coming and out- 
going tenants, at a fair value; and at the end of his 
m would again relinquiſh on the ſame conditions. 


r 
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purſuing a leſs praiſe-worthy conduct, the injury to 
he publick would be avoided, the ſucceeding tenant 
rould cheerfully diſburſe that reward, increaſe the. 


All lawful compacts between man and man may 
be made certain, and to laſt for the time agreed on, 
provided the contracting parties are competent. ' On: | 
lis principle a farmer beſtows his property and time 
u the cultivation of the eſtate of his landlord, who, * 
or certain conſiderations, has, by a valid agreement, 
(legated all his powers to his tenant, excepting 

thoſe 
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thoſe expreſsly mentioned and accepted in the agree. 
ment. Thus far the bargain is ſure, and the tenan 
runs all riſks of loſs of crops, ſtock, /&c. but if the 
land be not tithe free, or ſubject to a modus only, a 


third perſon has an intereſt in the produce thereof, 
and if that third perſon be an eccleſiaſtical rector, he 


time 
is not -competent to make a certain | een for tithi 
his intereſt, were he ſo diſpoſed. The tenant has jurec 
the additional riſk of the re&or's avarice to encou. WW tes 
ter, and improves accordingly. | * 
When an unreaſonable compoſition, or tithes i "AF 
kind are taken, the tenant converts to paſture the freq 
lands which produced tHem, if he finds it his intereſt te 

ſo to do; and the beſt ſyſtem that can be deviſed, 
for the good of the publick, thereby receives 2 * 
mortal ſtab; for clover, Hay, potatoes, turnips, * 
cinquefoil, tares, the whole claſs of pulſe, and inter on 
vening meliorating crops, whether for the purpoſe fe] 
of feeding the tenant's cattle, or otherwiſe, are ſub in 

| je@ to tithes in kind, when tyered from the foil on 
which they grow. ” 
If the rector, or his tithe-renter or catheter, be of OY 
a litigious and troubleſome diſpoſition, which the ”m_ 
tithe laws, as they now ſtand, put it too much in o 
their power to indulge, the evil of tithes in kind i _ 
increaſed to an alarming magnitude. In rainy and 2 
uncertaĩn harveſt weather, when prudence dictates tay 
the houſing or ſtacking the crops immediately from = 


the — or ſickle, to avoid the conſequences of the 
y-_m 
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igree. ſeaſon, they muſt be ſhocked or dh * Bo 
cnant 
if the 


ly, a 
ereof, 


pariſh, notice to ſet out the tithe; he muſt wait a 
reaſonable time for his arrival on the ſpot, before 
he will venture to decimate ex parte; in the mean 


r, he ime a ſudden and heavy rain outſtrips the flow-paced .. 
it for BW üchingman, and both crop and tithe are much in- 


jured or totally ruined thereby. If the tithingman 
does not arrive at the uſual time allotted to him, the 
farmer leaves the tenth ſhock or cock, and carries 


COUN- 


es in 
© the fequently in ſuch ſeaſons do the tithes, rotting on 
the ground, meet the eye of the traveller, i in n 
art of England! 

It is a moſt equitable rule, that whe « concerns all 
hould be approved of by all; the rule of tithing is: 
proved of by nobody; and the reſpectable body 


of the clergy, particularly thoſe who reſide on their 


10 lings, are moſt expoſed to its baleful effects; they 
ve aware of the evil, and lament their want of 
od powers to apply an adequate remedy; > they are not 
the competent to make certain agreements for a term of 
h in bears. The tenth of crops produced by land, cul- 
nd is trated as it may M, and ſhould be, cuty too deep 8 
and ino the farmer's profits, and che clerical reftors 
dates BY ave not yet been enabled to adopt any equitable 


from node by which their rights can be aſcertained; and 
f the iterefore recur to tithes in kind, If a crop of garden- 


vol. vie» i 85 vw” 


firmer can give the rector, or his petty tyrant of the 


the reſt of the crop at the riſk of a law-ſuit. How- 
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peaſe or beans are gathered when green, and ſold, 
both the rector, if impropriate, and vicar, claim tithes 
of one and the ſame crop, and threaten to recur to 
law for the recovery thereof. If the farmer gives 
tithes to the rector inſtead of the vicar, or vice verſa 


 _ - * Tncidet in Scyllam cupiens vitare Gharibdim;” 
and this is actually the caſe in the pariſh of Sunbury 


95 in Middleſex, where tithes of green- peaſe have been, 


time out of mind, given to the rector impropriate, 
and now, for the firſt time, claimed by the vicar, 
The conſequences of tithes in kind taken by the 
clergy are, continual diſputes and bickerings between 
them and their pariſhioners; the farmers grumble, 
| flacken in their improvements, give their ſpiritual 
guide all the trouble in their power while collecting 
his tithes, and cheat him if they can; he recurs to 
law, and ſoon becomes the moſt unpopular man in 
his pariſh, and the church is deſerted, The philo- 
ſophy of religion is ſpurned with the profeſſor 
Theſe. are notorious, melaticholy truths; and who- 
ever attempts to refute them, muſt be driven to the 
* neceſſity of reaſoning in the face of a fact. 
I highly reſpect the learning and virtues of the 
ee it is a primary wiſh of my heart to break 
aſunder the gothick chains with which they arc 
bound, and I call upon all honeſt men to aſſiſt me. 


"FADE reformation i is a en in h I cannot have 
do à better; 


tter; 
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a better; celibacy was thereby aboliſhed, and the 
dergy in part. reſtored to their natural rights; they 


vere permitted to marry and become the fathers of 
perhaps a numerous offspring. Had the clergy been 


iſo permitted to farm lands, a privilege which their,” 
local ſſituations peculiarly entitle them to, and not 
been confined to che narrow limits of their glebes, 
they would thereby have been enabled to employ 
and provide for their children. Agriculture, in the 


hands of men of learning and abilities, would long 


ere now have been reduced to a ſcience; and the 


farmers of this claſs would have known and avoided 
the conſequences of throwing impediments in the 
may of others engaged in the ſame purſuits. - 


Neceſſity, combined with the wretched ſtipends in 


many parts of Wales, compels ſome of the clergy 
there to turn farmers in deſiance of law, and bring 
their ſmall capitals into action, before they are ex- 
pended in a maintenance which their clerical pro: 


ſion does not afford. I have ſeen, and can give 


ample and honourable teſtimony of, the publick good 


reſulring from the examples given by theſe truly 


poſtolick teachers, in a country where practical ex- 
raverſed the county of Herts in queſt 


ame led me by the hand to the rector of Hatfield. 


The birth - talents, and conneRtions of e I 


anples of good huſbandry are much. l. 
able 5 


mers, to preſent them to this honourable Board, and | 


| 
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give him a commanding proſpect of | bis duty; his 
glebe contains one hundred acres, and enables him 
to farm with effect, and within the letter of the law; 
his rectory, in point of revenue, is a little biſhoprick; 


and his farm, in point of neatneſs and fertility, a little 


paradiſe, by his judicious improvements. What a 
happineſs it is for the huſbandry of this extenſive 
pariſh, that their rector is a good farmer! Many ra. 


tional and valuable improvements might have been 


expected from many other clergymen, had not the 
door to agricultural practice been ſhut againſt ſome 
of the ableſt men in the kingdom. The inveſtigs- 
tion of the ſoil leads to the remedy: empower the 
clergy by law, to farm lands, and grant leaſes of 
their tithes for twenty-one years certain, if they think 
proper ſo to do. If they negle& the duties annexed 
to their ſacred functions, by their attention to agri- 
culture, or any leſs worthy purſuit, puniſh them; 


but let not the meaſure of their puniſhment extend 
to a total deprivation of one of the moſt rational 


amuſements the human mind is capable of enjoying; 


for be it remembered, this primary art in the cats 


logue of peace and plenty is — the firſt 


eſtate of the realm. 
That the intereſts of the hath may not ſuffer by 


colluſion, let the power be veſted in the patron and 


biſhop of the dioceſe to appoint competent perſons, 
to ſettle and approve the rent to be given, and to 
witneſs 


% — 
| i +. 
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zitneſs the ſame, by being parties to the leaſe or 


leaſes: the clergy to have preferable powers of 
litreſs in caſes of non-payment of rent, if the land- 
owners do not, for their own and their tenants be- 
refit, become the leſſees. The confequence would 
be, the clergy, or a great majority of them, would 


cheerfully acquieſce, though left to their option, and 
when emancipated from at leaſt a queſtionable reſtric- 


tion, if they do not avail themſelves of the privilege 
of farming, they would haye a more natural attach- 
ment to thoſe who did. The tenant could then make 
2 ſure bargain at the outſet with his landlord and 
rector, and give really more rent for the tithes than 


they could then be worth, the trouble and expence 


of collecting conſidered ; and thus exempted from 
al uncertain demands, and aſſured of an adequate 
compenſation at the end of his term, he would put 


and keep his farm in a proper ſtate of cultivation, 


and the lands remain in an improved ſtate, inſtead of 
being beggared by croſs-cropping and weeds, in the 


laſt three years of the leaſe, and again requiring fal- 


lows, attended with the loſs of crops to clean them, 
7 an expence much greater than the amount of the 
profits reſulting from the now latter condu& of te= 
ants, By theſe means, farming will become more 


reſpectable, and of courſe more ſtudied; and lands 


vill be kept in a proper ſtate of increaſing manurage: 


and 1 means, and by theſe means only, the 
exertions 
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exertions of this Honourable Board will be crowned 
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. SURVEY. oF Sratronbesiag p. 97. 


The queſtion of tithes having been pretty much 
and pretty often agitated and examined, I cannot ex. 


4 pet to be able in this report to throw any new 


light on the ſubje&; I ſhall, however, ſtate my ideas 
of the effect they have on agriculture; ' and if that 


effect ſhall appear prejudicial, ſome mode of prevent. 


ing or remedying the evil may be propoſed, without 


doing injury to any of the parties intereſted. 


Tithes. having been formerly appropriated for a 
particular purpoſe, muſt be admitted as a; property 
equally ſacred with any other, eſpecially as that ap- 
propriation is admitted by thoſe laws which regulate 


the country where the tithes are produced; and 


although a conſiderable part of the property fo ap- 


propriated has ſince been alienated from its original 


purpoſe, yet ſuch alienation having been admitted 
and confirmed by thoſe laws which protect all other 
property, no friend to juſtice #nd the ſtability of pro- 


perty can expect an exoneration from, or an abolition 


of tithes, without Peng and ein an _ 


valent. 


Having ſaid this, 1 muſt at the une time confeſs, 


that cher, being an heavy tax upon the efforts and 


exertions 


7 


1 


exertions of human induſtry, are in a confilecatile | 
degree a prohibition of ſuch exertion, and in that 
feſpect act as a dead weight and a check on that 
ſpirit of improvement, which it is good policy to en- 
courage by every means that can be deviſed. If an 
equivalent can be found, and a commutation be ef- 


ned 


t ex. beaed, without injury to any one concerned, ſuch 
- new regulation would doubtleſs be an ee in 
ideas our political ſyſtem. 

' that The following plan is propoſed as tho outline of 


in exchange of tithes for land, as land will always 
bear a value proportioned to that of its produce, 
and even the price or value of labour is ann by 
the ſame. ſtandard. 5 

Let an act of parliament. appoint in every dioceſe | 
an equal number of the moſt reſpectable clergy and 
country gentlemen, commiſſioners and truſtees, and 
with a power of nominating ſurveyors to value all 
the tithes belonging either to the clergy or the lairy: 


) ap- 
inal I wirhin the dioceſe; and let the act give an option to 
iced che land-owners of purchaſing their reſpeRtive tithes: 


at the valuation fixed on them by ſuch ſurverors; ; 
the money ariſing from ſuch redemption | might be 
inveſted in the funds,-or other ſecurities, until a 557 : 
per opportunity ſhould offer of laying it out in land; 3 
and where the land- owners ſhould refuſe to pur- 
chaſe ſuch tithes, the commiſſioners might bare * 
power of mortgaging them, or of 1 up aney; ag, 


on 


— .* 


(; 
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on their ſecurity, to be inveſted in che ſame Way 


with that ariſing from tithes actually fold: or, after 


a given time, the truſtees might be impowered to ſet 
apart an allotment of the land of thoſe owners who 


refuſe to purchaſe, and which, if conveniently ſitu- 


' ated for the former or tithe-owner, might be ſo ap. 


plied; otherwiſe ſold, and the money ariſing from 


"ſuch fale inveſted as before, until it could be laid out 


in the purchaſe of A 

The execution of ſome ſuch plan would be attended 
with infinitely leſs trouble and expence than chat now 
incurred by the annual valuation of tithes, as, ſhould 


the propoſed regulation be once effected, the buſineſs 


would be ſettled for ever; but under the preſent 
ſyſtem, the ſurveyor or valuer's buſineſs is continued 
from year to year, and if that ſyſtem ſhould continue, 


will be from generation to generation. An equiva- 


lent in land muſt certainly be a more ſolid property 


than tithes. Land may be improved in any degree 


by good management and induſtry; tithes fluctuate 
or ſink in value at the will of the cultivator- 

I think ſome ſach commutation as this might be 
eafily effected, and then all parties would be _ 
with the alteration, 

CS 


. | Survey or WORCESTERSHIRE, p. 43. 

If the payment of tithes in kind, and mortmain 
tenures, are found obſtacles to improvement, might 

25 : | 7 | not 
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not ſuch obſtacles be removed, by a law, enforcing - 


; compoſition for tithes to be aſſeſſed, not by the 
ralue of any particular eſtate, but by the average 
alue of a conſiderable diſtri, and re- aſſeſſed at dif- 
{crent periods; confining the aſſeſſment to the value 
the land in a common courſe of huſbandry; that 
b, excluding all extraordinary improvements, ſuch 
s buildings, plantations, &c. and by regulating re- 
newals of the tenures under the church, in the ſame 
nanner as the proportion of rent claimed as a fine, 
being aſcertained by the value fixed for the tirhes of 
the diſtrict. 


Survey or MONMOUTHSHIRE, p. 26. 


Tithes are very unequally paid in this county, and 
the preſent mode of collecting them in kind, throngh- 
aut many pariſhes, diſturbs the harmony of ſociety, 
ad checks agricultural improvements. A reſpecta- 
ble gentleman of landed property, who told me he 
had a turn for that pleaſing employment and healthy 
muſement of farming, and had been holding ſome 
part of his eſtate in his own hands, gave jt up and 
kt it all, -becaufe he would not be ſubject to hive a 
pure with the" clergyman of the pariſh taking the 
ithe in kind, upon his not agreeing to pay the ad- 


nance * in paying per acre ſo much more than 
formerly. 
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formerly. I muſt obſerve, at the ſame time, chat 
upon the large eſtates of a noble duke in this county, 
I heard no complaint made in the mode of the Pay 
ment for the great tithes ; inſtead of taking them in 
kind, there was a commutation ſettled in a moderate 
way, ſo as to give content. In the northern part of 
the county, 28. 6d. per acre is, I find, only paid 
for the tithe of wheat in ſome places; while in the 
ſouthern diſtri&, I have been informed, the tithe has 
been raifed for the ſame be from 6s. to 128. 
per acre. 
I) Wis ſubject has deen ſo 00 e and ſo 
| ſucceſsfully too, I have no doubt, by others, that 
nothing new remains to be ſaid upon it. If the 
wiſdom of parliament perceive: it neceſſary to con- 
| ſider it, the clergy and laity muſt benefit by the re- 
gulations of this very important object; and my moſt 
_ _ earneſt wiſhes are, that it may be nn wo the 
| eie 1 | | 


SURVEY OF CAERNARVONSHIRE, p. 10. 


in fa places of this county hay is vithed, in 
other places it is not. Corn is always tithed, which 
is conſidered a great bar to een improve - 


ments. 2 Mc SL ten 
N ; | _ " SunvEr 
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It is a fact that nd rike een 8 
nade the tour of Britain, eſpecially if he is acquainted 
with its former as well as preſent ſtate, that though 
the exertions of England in the mercantile and ma- 
ufacturing lines of buſineſs, have for the laſt half 
century been vigorous almoſt beyond compare, yet 
in the line of agriculturs it has been comparatively 
huguid: Whereas in Scotland, though the ſtarted 
late, and has made but ſmall progreſs in induſtry, 
jet the exertions in agriculture have nearly kept 
pace with thoſe in the other departments. 

This can be aſcribed. to no other circumſtances 
than thoſe mentioned in the text: among theſe the 
tawing of tithes in kind is peculiarly diſcouraging 
o agriculture, as it not only affects the tenant, but 
eren the proprietor himſelf, who muſt, on this ac- = 
count, forego many attempts he could have made in 
improvements with profit. The proprictors of land 
in the neighbourhood of Aberdeen, who juſtly con- 
der the expence of improving the ſoil as a purchaſe 
price, would in all cafes find that though they may 
have a reaſonable profit, where no tithe is drawn, 
they conld have had none at all if that had been paid 
n kind, Indeed, in moſt caſes, that tithe alone is 
more than the whole profit they ever expect to de- 
tive from it. The conſ6querice” here is obvibus; ; 

but 


- 
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con, baffles all attempt at calculation. 


I To avoid this dreaded evil, ae tracts of land 
are left in England in perpetual graſs, when it is by 

no means in a condition for yielding the moſt abun. 
daant produce in that ſtate. The quantity of bread- 
© corn is thus neceſſarily diminiſhed, and with it the 
total amount of food even for beaſts is curtailed, 


Nothing can be ſo ruinous to agriculture! | 
SURVEY OF NoRTHAMPTONGHIRE, p. 5 


The collecting the tithes bind! is very general 
complained of, and in pariſhes where that mode is 
adopted, it certainly operates very powerfully againſt 
the introduction of improvements in huſbandry; 


while at the ſame time it is attended with very dif- 


agreeable conſequences, both in a religious and po- 
litical view, as it is often the means of creating ſuch 
diviſions between the clergyman and his pariſhioners, 
as render the religious inſtructions of the former of 
little avail, while it looſens that chain of intercourſe 
and connection, which it is conſidered of ſo much im- 
portance to keep united. It has happened (though, 
ta the credit of the clergy of this diſtri be it ſaid, 
the inſtances are very rare) where the- tithes have 


but the retardment which this circumſtance 1ill make, 
when operating in millions of caſes over a. whole ling. 
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been let to a layman, for the purpoſe of oppreſſion, | 
he has been known to exert that authority, with 
which he was inveſted, and hath not only taken the 
ench ſhock of corn, and the tenth cock of hay; but 
allo the tenth lamb, pig, hen, egg, &c.z nay, has even 
zone into the garden, and taken not only the tenth 
part of the fruit, but alſo the tenth of the produce 
of the kitchen-garden. Under ſuch circumſtances 
; theſe, it may be aſked, who is the farmer, who 
ould not feel himſelf aggrieved? ? | 
Many plans have been ſuggeſted in order to bring 
about an arrangement of tithes, and to place them 
on ſome permanent footing. It has been propoſed 
that the proprietors ſhould farm the tithes in each 
pariſh, or that a corn-rent ſhould be fixed by the 
average price of grain for a number of years paſt; 
but that which appears moſt likely to give general 
zpprobation, and which ſeems beſt calculated to do 
juſtice to all parties, is to give the clergyman a com- | 
penſation for his tithes in land, becauſe the depreci- 
ion in the value of money has been ſo great, as to 
render any arrangement which is to be founded on 
It as a medium by which the value is to be aſcertained 


in future times, very uncertain; whereas the produce 


of land muſt always bear ee to * value * | 
money at the time. | | by 
Whether the open field Ss are to be rhcloſed, 
or allowed to remain in their preſent ſtate, ſtill it is | 
dumbly 


* 


* 
* 


n 


humbly ſuppoſed, that a general arrangement might 
be made reſpecting tithes, by giving a compenſation 
in land; and that upon the ſame principles on which 
thoſe who act as commiſſioners under incloſing bills 
determine theſe matters, which is generally by finding 
the clergyman entitled to one-fifth, or one-ſixth of 
the tillage land, and one-ninth of the Os or ban. 
thirteenths of the whole pariſh. 72 

Were this deſirable object hora any means 8 obtained, 
improvements in agriculture, and the different breeds 
of ſtock, would no doubt take place; and inſtead of 
the clergyman and his pariſhioners living in a ſtate 


of contention or warfare, we ſhould ſee them living 
as one great family, in harmony and peace, and the 


clergyman conſidered as the parent and 4 of 


that bond by which Py are united. 


ll 
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On the moſt practicable Mode if 2 giving an + Equitebl 
Compenſation for Tithes. 70 =S 


[By Thomas Davis eq; in a Letter to the Secretary] 


—_ 


Sin, 5 


THE Society _ kak proper to. call the 
attention of their members and of the publick, 
to the ſubje& of Tithes, under a well-founded con- 
viction that the payment thereof in kind not only 
tends to ſow difſention between the clergy and their 
pariſhioners, but is alſo a very great hinderance to 
improvements in agriculture, and having offered a pre- 
mium for the deſt eſſay on the moſt practical mode 
of giving an equitable compealicion for tithes. in 
general; 
The writer hereof begs hw to ſtate to the ſo- - 
ciety, that having had a long and active experience 
in ſettling commutations for tithes under incloſure 
acts of parliament, and having had an opportunity 
of obſerving the inconveniencies and defects in the 
nodes hitherto authorized and directed by arlia- 
ment, he 11 nin that he can A 0 ſuch | 


The ab of this Eſſay (to which the Society's chile was 4 
:Cudged) was omitted in the 7th * at the requeſt of che author. 


ſanctioned 


— — 
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ſanctioned by this Society, may poſſibly hereafter I 
à⁊ttratt the attention of parliament; and if tried and a Cit 

found to anſwer in ſingle pariſhes, may hereafter pave and 
the way for a general commutation. 28. little 
; | 8 2 com 
3 | EDITS mone 
| THE evils ariſing from the exaction of tithes in payn 
| kind are. too well known to OT nay: additional It 
| proof. the tt 
| They not only furniſh frequent e of dif. this 
| putes between the receiver and payer, but in many gym 
| inſtances they operate as a tax upon induſtry, parti. vithe 
| cularly in countries where the lang requires expenſive WW wid 
| improvements. In both theſe caſes, they have an Ar 
| undoubted tendency to injure agriculture, and there- the 1; 
| fore, however juſt the tax may be in itſelf, the policy WW ne al 
'6f it, in the preſent ſtate of genius is certainly WW de k. 
queſtionable. _ lol 

In the dark ages of the bord, * irs inhab- ere 
tants depended ſolely on the labour of their hand one: 
for the bread they ate, the obligation of a payment of Ts 
F part of that bread to a claſs of men ſer apart fron * 
3 w-, ſecular concerns of the world, and devoted u %, 
\ the. religious and moral inſtruction of their fellow- "al 
creatures, was an inſtitution worthy of its divine 1 

author; and the progreſſive improvements in civil. B 
zation and ſcience, which thoſe ages are univerlally al 1 
allowed to have received from the clergy, are a ſtri- as 
king oor of the _ 1 that W b oy 

* 


frer 
and 
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la thoſe days, when money was ſcarcely known as 


j circulating medium, and not only the rent of the 


knd itſelf was paid with part of its produce, but the 


little trade then known was merely a barter of one 
commodity for another, a payment to the clergy in 
money would have been as juſtly reprobated as the 
payment of tithes in kind is at this tim. 


It is the difference in the manners and cuſtoms of 


je times, that has altered our ideas of the nature of 
this proviſion for the clergy, ſo as to render that 


payment a grievance, which our forefathers paid 
rithout grudging, and which indeed they could have 


paid in no other way. 
Another reaſon for the diſſatisfaction which for 
the laſt two centuries has attended this payment; is 


he alienation of a very great part of the tithes of 


the kingdom, made by King Henry the Eighth at the 
diſolution of the religious houſes, whereby they 


vere taken from the church and veſted in lay. 


omers ; thit alteration ſtriking entirely at the meri= 


vrious part of the payment, and making that a tar 


ym the land, which in its firſt inſtitution was à per- 
ſnal payment by one ſer of men to another, in the 
ature of a ſalary for ſervices performed by the ogy 
o the former, | 


But, however detrimental tithes may be to By | 


culture at this time, or however their original nature 
May be altered, it carinot be denied that agriculture 
VOL, VIII. | R - 


, has 


/ * 
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has grown up, in ſpite of them, to the perfection to 
which it has now attained. Nay, indeed they may 
be ſaid to have contributed in ſome degree to bring it 
to that perfection, by putting landholders upon ex- 
pedients to raiſe ſuch crops as were the leaſt advan. 
tageous to the tithe-owners and the moſt beneficial 
to themſelves, and which have tended ultimately ſo 
much to the advantage of the kingdom, viz. the 
laying down wet arable lands to paſture, and the 
raiſing artificial graſſes, turnips, and other green crijs 
upon arable land, inſtead of exhauſting the land, as 
formerly, with repeated crops of corn. A ſyſtem 
which has enabled the kingdom to ſupply its in- 
creaſed conſumption of animal food, for which it 
muſt always depend upon its own reſources, almoſt 
unaſſiſted by importation. | 

And this alteration in the agriculture of the king- 
dom has made the value of tithes ſo very uncertan 
and fluctuating, that, although in particular difrits 
it has been very much increaſed by the bringing large 
tracts of uncultivated land into tillage, it has 4- 
creaſed in other diftrifts, particularly in che neigh- 
bourhood of great towns, in proportion as the valuc 


of the land has increaſed by the introduction of * | 


huſbandry. 
And perhaps this ancertainty of the . ariſiig 
from the openings which this choice of crops leaves 


or ſubterfuges ao evaſions, and conſequently of 
_ diſputes, 


looke 
which 
the w 
of ob 
defeat 


ling 
ves 
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liſputes, has tended to make tithes in general niore 
obnoxious at this time, although they are in ſo many 
inſtances compounded for at a fair price, than they 
were in ancient times, when lands were regularly 


own with corn in a common field ſtate, and the tithe 
corn rigorouſly taken up in kind. 


And as a proof that this argument is right, 3 it is 


yell known, that there are always more diſputes 
tbout the tithes of ſmall inſignificant articles, than 
about the tithes of corn, which are in fact the real 
griev ance. 

If theſe arguments are well founded, as the writer 


bereof thinks they are, it is obvious that, in the pre- 


ent ſtate of agrieulture, a commutation of tithes for 
a fair equivalent would be a very deſirable thing, not 
only to the occupiers of titheable land, but in many 
nſtances to the tithe-owners themſelves. The dif- 
feulty is to find out that equivalent. | 

In treating on this ſubject, it is to be lamented 
that the minds of men have been, (particularly of 
ate years) ſo prejudiced againſt the very nature of 
ithes, that the idea of a fair equivalent has ſeldom 


been thought of. They have been too frequently 


boked upon as a kind of ſurreptitious property, of 


#hich the owners might at any time be diſpoſſeſſed ar 


the will of the ſtate. This kind of argument, inſtead 


of obtaining the end 5 muſt undoubtedly 
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There are many deſcriptions. of property in this 
kingdom much leſs capable of bearing a ſcrutiny into 
the means of its acquiſition, than that of tithes, 

But when that property has been guaranteed to 
its poſſeſſors by the conſtitution and laws of the king. 
dom, it is idle to diſpute the * af the mode by 
which it was acquired. 

Not only that very great proportion of the tithes 
of this kingdom which is in lay hands, has been ſold 
and bought for a valuable conſideration, and many of 
the livings which till remain to the church have 
been as legally ſold and bought under the protection 
of the law, as any other deſcription of property 
whatever; but the lands ſubject to thoſe tithes have 
alſo been bought at reduced prices on account of 
that incumbrance, in the ſame manner as eſtates have 
been bought ſubje& to fee-farm rents, and houſes to 
ground- rents. And although all thoſe payments are 
incumbrances on the property of one ſet of men, yet 
they conſtitute the property, and frequently the only 
property of another ſet of men; and the laws of Eng- 
land (whoſe fußt care is the preſervation of property, 
however it may vary in deſcription) are n bound 
to protect both. 

If this fundamental rule were Wah wei in view, 
that the land- owners and tithe-· owners are equally en- 
titled to their reſpective ſhares out of the produce of 


the land, tliere would be fewer diſputes than there 
| | now 


ever? 
acts, 
and: 
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now are about tithes in their preſent ſtate, and men 
would turn their thoughts more unbiaſſed to find out 
an equivalent commutation to be offered for them; 
2 commutation ſo contrived, as to ſecure to both 
land-holders and tithe-owners, as near as poſſible for 
time to come, the ſame proportions they would have 
received out of the land, in caſe no alteration had 
been made in the mode of aſcertaining thoſe proportions. 
But, however deſirable, or however practicable, 
it might be to find an equivalent commutation to 
be given in lieu of tithes, it does not follow that any 
ſcheme of this kind can take place at one time through. . 
out the kingdom. That is e 8 nor 
practicable. 
It is well known that commutations are dirofted i in 
every ſeſſion of parliament, by virtue of inclofure 
acts, in pariſhes where there are commonable lands, 
and afterwards ſettled by commiſſioners without any 
difficulty; and therefore others might be made in 
pariſhes already incloſed, on the ſame plan, or a better, 
if a better could be found. The principal reaſon why 
theſe commutations have in general been made at 
the time of an incloſure of commonable lands, is, the 
opportunity of doing it without the expence of a 
ſeparate a& of parliament; and the fear of that/ex- 
pence is the reaſon why it has been ſo enden cows 


in old incloſed periſher, | Whos 
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There ſeems to be no good reaſon (provided a 
fair and equitable ratio of commutation could be 
pointed out which would extend generally to all de- 
ſcriptions of tithes in the kingdom, and if a power 
were lodged ſomewhere to carry thoſe commutations 
into effect without the great expence of ſeparate acts 
of parliament) why many pariſhes might not ſoon be 
exonerated from this incumbrance. 

It has been before obſerved, that it is not neceſſary 
that commutations of all the tithes in the kingdom 
ſhould be made at once; nor would it indeed be 
practicable. If the great deſideratum of a general 
ratio, that would be in all caſes an equitable bargain 
between the tithe-receiver and the tithe-payer, could 
be ſettled; and a power could be conſtituted to carry 
ſuch bargains into execution; commutations of this 
kind would be made as fa/t as they were wanted, viz, 
whenever tithes be came a matter of contention. 

There are two kinds of compenſation that can be 
given for tithes, viz. | 

1/7. An equivalent in the groſs; and 

2dly. A yearly commutation. 

An equivalent in the groſs may be given in two 
Ways, viz. 

1/2. By obliging the tithe-owners to /ell their in- 
tereſt to the landholders for a raluable conſideration 
in money or, 


2dly, 


d g 
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2dly. By obliging the latter the give /and to the 
former of equal value with the value of their tithes. 

The former has always been thought, and perhaps 
properly, too great a ſtretch of n even for par- 
lament to attempt. 

The latter is frequently done PE b acts 
in pariſhes where every proprietor has ſufficient 
ummonable lands to give for the exoneration of the 
tithes of all his property in that pariſh ; but is fre- 
quently and indeed generally impracticable in pariſhes 
where the lands are already incloſed. 

A yearly commutation in money may alſo be given 
in two ways; Viz. 

. By a permanent yearly money payment. 


adly. By a payment in money, to be varied from 


time to time, according to the variation of the value 
if the articles out of which the tithes ariſe. 

The former has been ſometimes directed in in- 
cloſure acts, but is objectionable, on account of the 
continual fluctuation in the value of money. 

The latter is the mode moſt commonly directed 
by parliament in incloſure acts at this time for ſettling 
commurations for tithes; and the variatiop of this 
yearly payment is in general directed to be regulated 


by the variation in the prices of wheat om in the 


London Gazette. 
The latter mode may therefore be faid, not Ls 


to be the leaſt Exceptionable, but is, indeed, perhaps 
dhe 
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the only practicable mode by which pariſhes, already 
incloſed, can be exonerated from tithes. 
But, whether the price of wheat alone be a proper 
ratio by which to fix the value of all tithes, is a 
matter deſerving ſerious conſideration. 

The writer af this, who has been long and actively 
employed under incloſure acts, is of opinion that it 
is not; and, with all proper deference to the wiſdom 
of the legiſlature, who have hitherto directed that 
ratio to be adopted, ventures to ſtate the . 
reaſons for his opinion. 

The tithes of this kingdom aſe + cichy from the. 
following articles, viz. 

Corn, viz. wheat, barley, oats, palle, xc. 

Hay, including clover, vetehes, k. 

Cows, viz. calves and milk. Ws . 

Sheep, viz. wool and W 

Underwood. 

Pigs. 

Poultry, &c. | 

It is not only evident that Fog price of ds * 
not govern the price of all the other titheable ar- 
ticles above enumerated, but it is as evident, that 
the price of wheat fluctuates 4% than any other ne. 
ceſſary of life, if taken on an average for any twenty 
years together; it having been the policy of the 
government of this country to keep the price of ſo 
* an article as Heady as poſſible, by in. 

porting 
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yrting it from all other countries when it is dear in 
this, and by giving a bounty on its exportation when 


growing it. 

And the effect of this policy has FR ſuch, "I 
the price of wheat has been very little higher on 
u average of the laſt twenty years, than it was on 
nn average of the twenty laſt years of the laſt cen- 


butter, have nearly doubled. ? 

Any ratio for the tithes of the laſt-mentioned ar- 
ticles, which was ſettled in the laſt century, and de- 
duced from the price of wheat alone, muſt therefore 
at this time be an unfair commutation for the tithes 
of many other titheable articles. - And there is no 
fr ground on which to argue, that the value of 
the laſt-mentioned articles, and indeed of all other 
productions of land, for which this kingdom muſt 


the 


ter fluctuate as much as it has hitherto done; while 


price. 


wich the riſe and fall of every commodity ſubje& to 


is price at home is too low to pay the ee of 


ury; while the price of barley and _ en and 


chiefly depend on its own reſources, may not hᷣere- 


tis more than probable, that, by means of impor- 
ation, wheat may keep nearly its preſent n 


No commutation for tithes can be called a fair 
equivalent, which is not ſo ſettled as to fluctuate 


tithes ; ſo as to be in fact, a fair yearly rent for aach 
Year's tithes, or as nearly ſo as the nature of the 
alc will admits The 


— 


E 


The ratio of a commutation ſhould therefore be 
deduced from all the ſeveral articles out of which 
tithes ariſe, or at leaſt from ſuch of them as are of the 
greateſt conſequence, and which, in a great degree, 
influence the price of the reſt; and ſome ſtandard, 
as ſimple in its operation as poſlible, ſhould be fixed 
upon, by which the owners of tithes may make ſuch 
a commutation as will enſure them and their ſucceſ. 
ſors, from year to year for ever, the ſame income ag 
would have been received from the tithes themſelve., 
in caſe ſuch commutation had not taken place; or 
as nearly ſo as the nature of the cafe will admit. 


The principal titheable produce of arable 
being, as is already ſtated, wheat, barley,' and 


land, 


oats; 


the commutation for the tithes of arable land ſhould 
be regulated by the value of all thoſe ſorts of grain; 
and thoſe values could be as eaſily deduced from the 


London Gazette, as the value of wheat alone. 


I.] hus would the tithe-owner be paid the real value 
in money for the ſeveral titheable articles, which he 
would otherwiſe have taken in kind. And, as the 
price of the other common productions of arable 
land is, in a very great degree, influenced by the 
prices of theſe principal kinds of grain; it is fair to 
infer, that a ratio for the other productions of arable 

Hand, deduced from theſe, prices, would be a fair 
equivalent for the tithes. of thoſe productions; and 


particularly ſo, when taken on an average of 


* 


ſome 
years 
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rears together. And the poſſible effect which fu- 
ure regulations may have with reſpect to the impor- 

ation and exportation of corn, which it is impoſſible. 

x this time to foreſee, is an additional reaſon why 

no concluſion. can be drawn, that the different kinds 
of grain will hereafter bear the ſame relative prices 
zz they now do; and conſequently, that no ratio de- 
tuced from the price of one kind of grain, can be 
nfallible with reſpect to the other kinds. oy 

So far, there appears to be no great difficulty in 
finding a proper ſtandard with reſpect to the common 
productions of arable land; and with reſpect to the 
more valuable articles, ſuch as hops, hemp, flax, &c. 
of which the production is local, it would not be 
diflicult- to afcertain their value, and fix a local ratio 
by which to regulate the tithes thereof. And per- 
haps it may not be difficult to prove, that even thoſe 
micles which are local, are affected by the prices of 
the more indiſpenſable articles of conſumption, viz, 
corn, and if ſo, a ratio taken from the prices of the 
ater, would hold good with reſpect to the former. 
But theſe articles are not of general confeqyence 
enough to enlarge upon here. 

From a due conſideration of the foregoing "ate! 
rations, it is evident that no great difficulty will oc- 
eur in finding proper ſtandards for aſcertaining the 
fans of the tithes of arable land. N 
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But with reſpect to the tithes ariſing from pra 
land, and ſtock of all kinds, there ſeems to be a a much 


greater difficulry.F { 

The principal titheable productions of this kind 
are, hay, calves, lambs, wool, and milk, and the 
quality of theſe is ſo very different, and the price ſo 
variable and fluctuating, and ſo much influenced by 
focal circumſtances, that it is next to impoſſible to 
keep a fair regiſter of prices of every article, But 
it is poſſible that we may find ſame one commodity 
of a con/tant invariable quality, and of daily, regular, 
and indiſpenſable conſumption in quantity; on. the 
price of which, the price of every other production of 
graſs land, in a great meaſure, depends. For, if the 
demand, and of courſe the returns for hat article 
be daily and regular, its price will always govem 


all other articles ariſing from the ſame kind of land, 


but which muſt remain a longer time on hand be. 
fore they can be carried to market, = 

I contend, that this article is butter, by which | 
mean butter made from the pure cream of milk; 
and I contend, that this article is the leaſt variable 
in its. quality, and of the moſt conſtant, regular, daily, 


ma 
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I And as the tithe of theſe articles conſtitutes at this time the /ol 
provi hon of ſo great a part of the inferior beneficed clergy, it is par- 
ticularly incumbent on us to take care not to abridge'the ſmall pittance 
.” appropriated to the ſupport of this valuable deſcription of men. 


and 


1 


nd leaſt varying conſumption in quantity, of any 
aber titheable produce of graſs land; and that its 
price has kept a more regular progreſſive propor- 
ion with the price of the land from which it ariſes, 
for theſe two laſt centuries, than any other article 
whatever; and of courſe is likely to make a proper 
tandard, by which the value of tithes ariſing from 
craſs land may be regulated for time to come. Be- 
des, the ſale of butter being chiefly confined to 
great towns, an account of its prices is more eaſily 
kept, than of almoſt any other article. 

Cheeſe will not-do for a ſtandard becauſe, its qua- 
ly is ſo variable, that no regiſter can be kept of it. 
Dorſetſhire and Glouceſterſhire cheeſe differs half 
in their quality, and of courſe in their prices; and 
there is no way of keeping an account of its age 
when ſold, although that affects the price almoſt as 
much as the quality. 

No ſtandard can be taken from wool, becauſe the 
quality is varying every day; both from the intro- 


h 1 
Ik; lution of new kinds of ſheep, and the different 
Me modes of keeping thoſe already i in uſe. 


Calves and lambs vary in price according to the 
goodneſs of the kind, or the whim of the breeder; 


but no man will attempt to breed any improved ſorts 
if be is to pay tithes in kind. No ſtandard therefore. 


can be kept of them. {E455 
eee 
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Even bay, an article of conſtant conſumption, 
cannot, on account of its being ſo very' variable in 
its quality, be reduced to any ſtandard price. But 
even that article is regulated by the price of butter, 
For, as the ſame land which produces hay for ſale 
(eſpecially near great towns, where the demand 507 
for hay and butter chiefly is) would alſo keep dairy 
cows, the. quantity of land mown for hay vil 
always be regulated by the price of the produce of 
ſuch cows. 

And by parity of reaſoning,” it may be ſaid with 
truth, that the price of lambs and wool is as much 
regulated by the price of butter, 'as the price of hay 
is; for almoſt all graſs land may be fed with com. 
And butter being, as is before explained, the arid 
of daily conſumption and daily return, and therefore 
governing the price of cheeſe, and other produdtions 
of graſs land, whoſe ſale and whoſe return is more 
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diſtant, it follows, that every occupier of graſs land Th 
will apply it to that purpoſe which he finds to an WW fhoul: 
ſwer beſt. And that kind of exertion will always WW :ccou 
operate ſo as to keep the profit (and of courſe the ut, 
tithe) of all the various articles produced o on the ſam Wl Gaze 
kind of land, nearly on a level. and | 
And even wnderwood (from which, in ſome coun- ben / 
tries, a conſiderable tithe ariſes) will be grabbed up, v n 
and made paſture land, the moment it is found that b rec 
che ſame land would pay better, if fed by ſheep d r # 
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If therefore butter be, as I conſider it to be, the 
only fingle commodity, by which the. tithes of all 


he productions of graſs lands can be regulated, in 


eitling a commutation for the tithes of ſuch lands; 
[ propoſe, that che clerk of every market in Great- 
Britain ſhould be directed to make a weekly return 
of the price of milk-butter in ſuch market, in the 
ame manner as the returns of the prices of corn are 
nade. And that in every commutation for tithes, 
the commiſſioners be directed to enquire, firſt, the 
ſereral proportions of tithes ariſing in each pariſh, 
frm wheat, barley, and oats, and other productions 
of arable land; and alſo the proportion ariſing from 
the different productions of graſs land; and then 
ſhould ſtate what were the returns in the London 
Gazette, on the average of the year preceding, of 
the prices of wheat, barley, and oats, and alſo of the 
price of milk-butter, in that county. 

That the juſtices of the peace for each county 
ſhould, yearly, at their Epiphany ſeſſions, publiſh an 
account of the average prices of wheat, barley, and 
ts, and alſo of milk-butter, taken from the London 
Gazette for the year preceding, for that county. 
And that the difference in the prices between the year 
then laſt paſt, and the year in which the commutation 
was made, ſhould be the ratio by which the tithes ta 
be received from every landholder ſhould be regulated 


for the year, ending at the enſuing Eafter ; in like 


manner 
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manner as commutations are now ſettled and regu- 
lated daily under incloſure acts, by a ratio deduced 


from the price of wheat alone. 


It may be ſaid that the price of the tithes, when 
once ſettled, might remain the fame for more than one 
year,—l anſwer, that as the many pariſhes which now 
pay rents of this kind in lieu of tithes, and the many 
others yet remaining to be ſettled, muſt neceſſarily 
begin from diſſerent periods; it follows, that the juſ. 
tices muſt make a return every year. But the tithe. 
owners and the tithe- renters, are not obliged to alter 
the terms every year; but may, if they think proper, 
make agreements for three, ſeven, or fourteen' years, 
or for as long time as their reſpedtive 6 ſhall 


continue. 


With reſpect to 10 dikes of ſuch 4 articles 
as hops, hemp, flax, &c. the legiſlature might fix a 


fair price per acre for each, and ſuch as would not 


be ſufficient to prevent the cultivation of thoſe ar- 
ticles in land naturally adapted to them; at the fame 
time recollecting, that, as they are produced i in ge- 
neral in the very beſt land, the price to be fixed for 
the tithes ſhould bear a proportion to the ſuperior 
value of the land, and to the tithes it would produce 


if the cultivation of thoſe n were . by 


the cultivation of corn. 
And whenever a general commutation eaſes place, 


the riſe and L fall thereof TOs follow the average 
. price | 


1 


price F corn; as it is by the price of corn that the 
growth of thoſe articles N PEST e | 
oree regulated, | 
Mr. PRYCE having, in 11 nay ingeniour ety: on 
this ſubje& (already publiſhed by the ſociety) pointed 
out minutely the proceſs which he apprehends would 
be proper to be authorized by parliament to carry | 
commutations into general effect, and parliament ha- 
ring in many inſtances done him and the ſociety the 
honour of adopting many parts of his plan in com- 
nutations under incloſure acts, it will be needleſs to 
add more here on that ſubject. The mode now in 
general uſe may be ſeen in many incloſure acts paſſed 
every ſeſſion, and particularly in an act ſent herewith, 


paſſed in the laſt ſeſſions, for incloſing the open lands, 


ad commuting the tithes of the pariſh of Mien. 5 
Bryant in the county of Bedford. 
If the ſociety ſhould honour this plan with their Fg 
lanction, and parliament ſhould adopt it by way of 
experiment in particular pariſhes, the difficulties of 
naking an act for carrying it into general execution will 
be ſeen, and, it is preſumed, will eaſily be obviated. 
Such an act might lodge a power in ſome of che 
aw courts, the court of quarter. ſeſſons, or perhaps 
the new Board of Agriculture, to grant commiſſions 
for that. purpoſe, on the application of a ſpecified 
majority. Rn bed in the N 
ach pariſh. . 2 . * > fs 
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It is not neceſſary, nor perhaps poſlible, that the 
tithes of the whole kingdom ſhould be commured in 


one year, two, or three. It would be ſufficient, that 
whenever the parties concerned felt the grievance, 


they ſhould know where to apply for the remedy, 
With beſt wiſhes for the proſperity of a Society 
who have ſo much the publick good'at _ 


I remain , their faithful member, 


Longleat, Sept. 1793. | 


l 


RT. 
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- Azr. XIV. 


An Hiſtorical Account of the Marſh-Larids of 
the County of Somerſet. TOR” 
[By RicyarD Locks, eſq.} 
In a Letter to the SECRETARY. 


* 


MY GOOD FRIEND, © Highbridge-Houſe. 
| obedience to your ' wiſhes I here ſend you an 

hiſtorical account of the Paſture- Land, ſituate in 
the flat part of Somerſetſhire. Ir is chiefly ſtated from 
my own obſervations, in buſy life, during a ſeries of 
little more than fifty years. 


| If we go ſo far back as Domeſday- Book, we ſhall 


find that the annual average value of marſh-land was 


at that æra eſtimared at one farthing per acre, allow- 
ing the ſame quantity of acres to have then exiſted 


as are at preſent charged upon our pariſh books. 


| For the firſt four hundred years after this period, 


lands doubled their value every century; and from 
the Reformation to the preſent time the value of land 
has been doubled every fifty years. This enormous 
increaſe of landed property, within the interval of 
700 years, may be eſtimated as two thouſand is to 
unity, ſuppoſing we reckon a little more than 408. 
per acre for the preſent annual average value. 

As I drew my firſt. breath in Burnham, and have 
aways reſided in it, my calculations ſhall be ſupported 
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from the hiſtory of that pariſh, together wich a fo 

_ adjoining pariſhes of the South-Marſh. But, in 
order that you may underſtand me better, I refer 
you to the following table. 


Pariſhes No. of Acres Value of the Value of ditto 
Pariſhes in n. f 


5 ä 1796. 
WMWedmore 10,000 bet . King s Manor. 
Huntfpill 6,000 14,000. nl. 
Burnham 4,000 U10,000!. ah fe 
Mark + 4,000 9, oool. part of Wedmore. 


Eaſt-Brent 9,400 7,000 1 with Berrow and 
South-Brent $650 7.50 Bai 


La 68, 5000. 


Annual Value per acre at different periods 1 the 


es Conqueſt to the preſent time. | 


In 1086 one ; farthing 1600 — 15.94. 
1191 one halfpenny | 1650 (Interregnum) 25. bd. 
1292 one penny 1688, (Revolution) 55. 

. 1399 two-pence 1743. (Scots Retellion) 105. 
1500 four- hence 1796. * 
1550 71d. l 


Banwell, North-Petherton, Stoke-Courcy; Can- 
nington, and ſome other pariſhes in the neighbour- 
hood, make a more reſpectable figure in the Norman 
ſurvey than the above, and are eſteemed to be of 
equal value at preſent; but as they contain ſome high- 
land, and more than a proportionable quantity of ara- 


by ble, I have not included them in . above table. 


I uenty 


fer 


. 
. 
. 
. 
5, 


— . 


Twenty years after King WILLIAM the firſt had 
compleated his conqueſt of England, in 1066, he 
cauſed a ſurvey to be made after the manner of thar 
made in the time of EpwARPD the Confeſſor. The 
lands were valued by carucates and hides: the former 
related to the arable, and contained the quantum 
tiled with one plough; and the latter included a ſuf- 
fcient quantity of meadow, paſture, and wood with 


it, for the uſe of the cattle and inhabitants, under 


the denomination of Norman Great-Lords and Saxon 

Thanes, including their vaſſals, diſtinguiſhed as ſer- 

vants, villanes, borderers, coliberts, and cottagers. 
As the lands I am ſpeaking of were in 1086 va- 


lued at about one farthing per acre per annum, upon 


an average, ſo we find in the tax laid on by HENRY 
the firſt, by way of raiſing a portion for his daughter 
Maup, on her marriage with the Emperor, that the 
value of land increaſed; and when the ranſom-tax of 


RICHARD the firſt was paid by knights fees, it con- 


tinued to increaſe, inſomuch, that at his death; in 
1199, it became doubled, being then eſtimated at 
one halfpenny per acre. In the Pope's tax laid on 
in 1292, it appears, that within that laſt century the 
lands again became doubled, for the average eſti- 
mate at this era ſeems to have increaſed; to one 
penny per acre. Upon the death of Richa np II. 
and the acceſſion of HENRY IVth. in 1399, the lands 
became worth tIWQ-PEnce per acre, as may be 'abun- 

dantly 
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aantly proved from the various rent-rolls of the lands 


pro 

belonging to the abbey of Glaſtonbury. After the toi 
overthrow of RiIicHARD IIId, in the battle of Boſ. ſtan 
worth, the houſes of York and Lancaſter became for 
united in the perſon of HENRY VIIth; and, calcula- con 
ting from the many and various taxes which he laid of 1 
on the land, it appears, that long before his death, Kin 
viz. about 1 500, the value of eſtates had in this laſt 168 
century alſo become doubled, . increaſed to hi 

' four-pence per acre. In t. 
It was, however, on account oo” the reformation dou 

in the reight of Henzy VIIIth, and a total ſuppreſ. lion 
ſion of the feudal tenure, that the lands became was 
doubled in half a century; for as the church. lands cult. 
were divided and ſubdivided amongſt the laity, ſo ever 
theſe began to incloſe and identify their property, iner. 
inſomuch that in the leaſes granted in the reign of that 
EDwarD VIth, we find the reſerved rents amounted eſtin 
to ſeven-pence halfpenny per acre, excluſive of about A 
that ſum for a farlief, which was then conſidered one- 
as a fine for the addition of a life or for r le. If fifty 
we conſult the feoffments and leaſes granted in che ture 
reign of Queen ELIZABETH, we may obſerve the mod 
gradual increaſe of landed property to ſuch a de- gutt 
gree, that it again became doubled in fifty years, for whe 
at her death, in 1603, the reſerved rents amounted drain 
to one ſhilling and three-pence per acre. The peacc- Ir 

| meat 


mos reign of * I. was favourable to landed 
* 
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property, which, however, received a check in the 
toubleſome reign of CHarLes Iſt; but notwith- 
ſtanding this, it again became doubled in fifty years; 
for it appears from the ſurvey taken by CRouwEeLL's 
commiſſioners, that the marſh-lands I am ſpeaking 
of were valued in 28. 6d. per acre. Soon after 
King WILLIAM's acceſſion to the throne, viz. in 
1688, the land-tax was laid on as it ſtands at preſent, 
which is about five ſhillings per acre on an average. 
In the ſubſequent fifty years, eſtates again became 
doubled; for I remember well in the Scotch rebel- | 
lon, in 1745, that the common price of paſture-land 
vas ten ſhillings per acre, From this period agri- 
culture became known and practiſed, inſomuch that 
every ſeven years leaſe, from that time to the preſent, 
increaſed the annual rent five ſhillings per acre; ſo 
that the preſent annual value of theſe eſtates may be - 
eſtimated at 458. per ſtatute acre upon an average. 
As to paſture-land, we may obſerve, that about 
one-tenth of it was in its higheſt degree of culture 
fifty years ſince; amd the only difference in agricul- 
ture which I have remarked on thoſe lands is in the 
node of draining, for when I firſt remember the 
putters were dug two feet wide, and one 'foot deep ; 
whereas the preſent improved practice i is to cut ſhe 
drain ten inc es wide and twenty inches deep. 
In recur: ing to my minutes when I firſt bekan to 
meaſure and value land, in 17 5 5. I find the follow- 
ing 
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ing table, No. 0. 1, calculated for the valuation of paſ. 


ture, which will diſcover the great advance of eſtates 
in the courſe of forty years, by comparing it with 
the preſent valuation as in table No. 2. 


No. I. No. II. 


Valuation table in 1755. | Valuation table in 1796. 
an Price per acre. nen, Price per acre. 


L. 6. d. „d. 
No. 1 2: 3 5.17 :4:19..0 
2 ;-:# V s . 

3 £0 0 3 * Sv © 

— 0/19, OY w- Eg 0 
5 0:45 QJ:-:.: $11.5. $$386-. 0 
„ * 12 6 5 7 6 12 5 0 
0 oO 10 0 J 7 „ 

8 © $7 N e 0 

9 0 2 6 9 8 10 o 


| Theſe tables will give a better anſoer. to the Lady 
who conſulted Lord MANSFIELD, than his Lordſhip 
gave her with regard to the diſpoſing of her caſh to 
the beſt advantage. If, ſays he, your Ladyſhip 
< wants principal without intereſt, buy landg—if in- 


60 tereſt without principal, lend your money on mort- | 


&« page but if principal and intoreſt, e 

ce the Stocks. | 
However, if we will PRO TI teak experience, w we 

ſhall by the following ſketch be undeceived yith re- 


„„ 


eſpecially as it is made independant of any extracr- 
dinary efforts of agricultural — " 


A. Farm of 100 acres, i 


SBS 


OO — — — — — — — 


Thus 
purch 
luatio! 

An 
of lan 
for 1 4 
per ce 
preſer 
1251, 


L } 
Value per annum. 


Dates. Value per acre. | 

| L. 5. d. 3 F a I 
£1747 let at O10 © — 50 
/// Ro nes 0 
+ 11761 — I © © — 100 
9371768 — Sin Sa {Oh re 
0 1775 — „„ Tr 150% 
: 1782 — 3 _ 
71789 GY CO 0M — 200 
ores |, tent > 


Thus the ſame farm in 1747, fold at ey: years 


purchaſe for 1 500l., would in Al er at the fame va- | 


nation yield 67560 ¶ t. 1 
And ſuppoſing the purchaſes of one bunch s acres 


f land in 1747 mortgaged it with counter-ſecurity | 


for 1 500l. he would have only 7 5l. intereſt, at five 
er cent. per annum, to pay from that time to the 
reſent, when the rent of the farm i is increaſed'to 
25], per annum, which at thirty years purchaſe 
mounts to 67501. producing a nett profit of 52 50l. 


Should this account, which is founded on fact, ſtare | 


entlemen in the face as an exaggerated calculation, 
hey may fatisfy their judgments” concerning it by 


rxamining their old leaſes granted prior to the Scotch 


rebellion in 1745, compared with the 2 rent 


„ 
their tenants are ready to offer in 1796. 7 K 


foreſee that my valuation of paſture had in irs | 
ligheſt degree of culture, at 3. 108. per ſtatute 
re excluſive of fences, will be objected to by the 
maziers, undet the idea of their not being able to. | 


5 * 3 >, 
STI 75 
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| To obviate this ſeeming difference, I alert from ex. 
perience, as a practical agriculturiſt, that every marſ: 
farmer of importance, occupying two hundred acres 
does or ought to grow twenty acres of wheat, milk 


q;ol. 
This b 
ine y. 
cout 


twenty cows, and feed twenty oxen and heifers, be I re 
ſides ſheep and other cattle. Now, ſuppoſing cow ver ac. 
to be more profitable than oxen, will not the farmer per ſcc 
milk thirty cows, and feed only ten oxen? And by teen 
the ſame rule, will he not, with the approbation of tree x 
his landlord, (upon paying an equivalent for worlting A buſh], 
the land) grow forty acres of wheat inſtead of twenty, BM wuple: 
- ſhould he conceive wheat likely to continue ſo high Now, 
as nine or ten ſhillings per buſne ls! t thre 
Should it be objected, that 3l. 108. . acre for thei give 
beſt paſture is more than a farmer can male of it fre hi 
even with cows, let me a/k the reaſon why farmers tow fa 
are ſo earneſt to rent it at that price, and why the ure fe 
new incloſed lands in their uncultivated ſtate gene- ¶ le oc 
rally ſell at auction under acts of parliament from 7ol. WW prepar 
to 100]. per acre.? We have a gentleman in Burn- WW materi: 
ham worth 10,000l. of his own getting, Who hath N his 
refuſed 41. per ſtatute acre for his beſt paſture, and lt is 
that from a ſubſtantial tenant, who offered to covenant WW lure at 
to feed it with nothing but cows. I on at preſent Wl ifty ye 
four acres of paſture in Burnham, ſtatute meaſure, iſ dem, 
let on a leaſe at fourteen pounds per annum. It was N acrag 
purchaſed by one of my anceſtors in che reign of Wi lng, of 
King Jams I. at ſeventeen pounds; and I am this period. 
day (which is the reaſon of its being noticed) offered BY bop, 


350l.\ 
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gol. for it, which is but 20l. ſhort of my demand. 
This bit of paſture hath been in my poſſeſſion forty- 
ine years, in all which time, I have not NY 
bout it 20l. in agricultural improvements. | 

| remember when land was let at fifteen ſhillings 
er acre, to have ſold beef and pork at three ſhillings 
er ſcore, mutton at two- pence per pound, cheeſe at 
uten ſhillings per hundred, bacon and butter at 
free pence per pound, wheat at three ſhillings per 
hhhel, barton-fowls and ducks at eight- pence per 
couple, and fat geeſe at rwo-pence farthing per pound. 
Now, ſuppoſing theſe ſeveral articles fell at preſent 
t three times that price, why cannot a farmer afford 
vgive three times the rent for his farm, viz. forty- 
fre ſhillings per acre, upon an average? and if ſo, 
tow far ſhort that is of three pound ten ſhillings per 
ure for the beſt land, I leave to the judgment of 
he occupier, who very well knows the expence of 
preparing his commodities for the market is not 
materially increaſed, if 4 0h as it 9 to be 
5 his own family. 

t is certain that FADE in this neighbourhood 
hre added to their conſequence very much within 
ifty years. I can ſend you the names of fifty of 
dem, worth ten thouſand pounds. each upon an 
nerage, amounting together to half a million ſter- 
ing, of their on or their father's getting within that 
riod, This influx of wealth provides us with a 
bop, a burcher, 2 baker, a barber, a ſurgeon, an at- 
torney, 
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torney, and ſome giggs in almoſt every pariſh; by 


3 out 


when Eremember firſt, none of theſe exiſted between a 
the two market- towns of Bridgwater and Axbridge 1 othe 
In Burnham, we had, when I was a boy, but yd qui 
tea-kettles, and no watch. In the adjoining pariſhes nong g 
of Berrow and Brean, there were OTE the ou e fre 
or the other. ering 


To return to my ſubject: 1 engl to plain m 
ſecond valuation table, numbered from one to nine 
as hereinbefore ſtated. (9 
No. I. in the quality column, eb in my 
field-· book the firſt or beſt ſort of paſture, and by it 
I mean the old rich grazing land long ſince in it 
higheſt degree of culture, and generally conſiſts o 
large pieces from forty to ſixty acres each, adjoining 
to ſome river, village, or turnpike-road. © This fort 
of land may be called paſture in perfection, for it is 


kep, th 
| have 
x differc 
nate ſc 
ke quic 
rom the 
reme rie 
$10 ſuc 
« whic] 
ut it g 


fo rich that no agricultural art can ever make it prof: ſo 
duce graſs of ſuperior quality, and equal in quantity; wht, Þ 
for if the quantity be increaſed by force in imitatio . ta 
of a hot-bed, the herbage will have a larger bulk nt t 
and for that reaſon be inferior in quality. The far u not. 
mer's {kill cannot therefore add to the richneſs of kep pa 
this paſture, for if it could I ſhould not call it theſe, wil 


firſt ſort. Neither can it be made worſe by any a 
of the occupier, if kept properly drained; for ſhoulc 


&r's rai 


| lues, 
he bring it into ſeconds by foul feeding and neglect-· ¶ ane or 
ing to deſtroy the thiſtles and weeds, a ſubſequent is t 


tenant, by cutting the thiſtles in an early ſtate, root- 
1 TH bs ing 
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iz out the weeds, mowing off the tufts of the — 

\ the rank parts, and feeding it fine, will, in two 
ears, reſtore it to its original ſtate of firfs, without 
py other agricultural management whatever. There 

2 queſtion, which has been long controverted 
nong graziers, viz. whether the firſt paſture is not 
pre frequently found to conſiſt of a ſhoal black ſoil 
ering a ſtrong blue clay not more than ten inches 
kep, than it is in a rich mould of a yard deep? 
have obſerved, from the different ſtate of floods 

: different periods of time, that the ſhoal land is 
nate ſomewhat the loweſt, and therefore vegetates 

ke quickeſt, which quick vegetation is facilitated 
hm the ſolidity of the clay not permitting the ex- 
me richneſs of the ſoil to penetrate its pores, ſo 
io ſuck up or draw off that moiſture, the quality 
which tends to nouriſh the graſs. Hence it is 
tt it grows faſter, is of a finer quality, and will 
inen ſooner, and even continue to fatten for a fort- 
wht, perhaps a month, ſuch cattle as have been 
ta ſtand upon the deep ſoil. On all theſe ac- 
wars this ſort of land is generally deemed the beſt; 
kt notwithſtanding this preference, I hold up the 
lep paſture in competition with it; for as the blue 
5 will not permit the haſty downfall of the win- 

tr; rain to fink through it, a ſort of half-flooding| | 
ues, and it becomes too tender to bear the | 
atle or even heavy ſheep in the wet ſeaſons. Sach 
ad is therefore occaſionally rendered uſcleſs, which 
the 8 
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the grazier can ſo much the leſs afford in proportior 
as the rents increaſe. The annual rent of this f 
| ſort of paſture, from the recent riſe of the farmer 
commodities, is now increaſed to 3l. 108. per ſtatut 
acre. 

No. II. or the ſecond claſs of a general 
conſiſts of the ſame ſized pieces as the firſt claſs, and 
is not eaſily diſtinguiſhed from it, where the grazic 

| hath been in the habit of feeding it fine; and, in imi 
tation of the corn-farmer's manner of checking th 
growth of wheat, mows off the tops of the rank gra y thi: 

the latter end of May. When I have had any dout 
about diſtinguiſhing this fort of paſture, my method 


has always been to conſider it as ſeconds, if it la No. 
unlevel upon the whole or uneven in its parts; o zin 
if the water ſtayed on any low part, or if its ſituation rarly 
were uncommonly ſtart or cold, or if any old perſoii de ma 
remembered it's having been applied to any other pur ide r 
poſe beſides that of grazing, or if at a diſtance fron illage, 
| houſes or good roads; in any or all of theſe cali ince; 
I ſet it down as ſeconds, and value it in 58. per ac wer 
leſs, viz. 3l. 5s. per acre. - 13 The b 
No. III. or the third claſs of paſture, may be cal ppliec 
fily diſtinguiſhed, as it doth not poſſeſs the liberalii cops « 
of nature in ſo great a degree as the firſt and ſecond down « 
claſſes. It includes moſt of the well-drained lan ef bar 
from fifteen to thirty acre pieces, that lie plain andi froug] 
level, and have never been mowed or plonghed. I bendr; 
is more particularly applicable to the grazing of * Neve 


3 
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us than large oxen, and is certainly capable of agri- 
ultural improvement. If the proprietor of this ſort 
of paſture can prevail upon himſelf to loſe a little 
maſs, he will do well to winter-fallow the banks 
won the borders of the field, and get the mould in 
proper degree of tilth to be ſpread about the land 
on May or June. It ought to be well drained by 
kep narrow gutters, dug in the ſame ſeaſon of the 
rar, thirty-three feet aſunder, omitting every other 
tain, which ſhould be dug up two years after, and 
y this method a freſh covering every two years will 
bon bring forward this land to ſeconds. It is now 
nlued at 3l. per ſtatute acre. 

No. IV. or the fourth claſs of paſture, is alſo old 
ing land lying in the ſame kind of pieces, and 
early of the ſame quality as the third claſs, but with 
de material diſtinguiſhing difference of lying in large 
ide ridges, that indicates its having been once in 
ilage, although it may perhaps have been a century 
nce; and being thus injudiciouſly laid to graſs, it 
tever can, in that unlevel ſtate, arrive to perfection. 
The beſt purpoſe to which this ſort of land can be 
pplied is, to take off half a dozen or half a ſcore 
nops of wheat after wheat from it, and then lay it 
bonn entirely level to white clover, ſown with a crop 
af barley; and in a few years this land might be 
brought forward by the uſual methods of good buf. 
bandry into thirds; which is one degree of perfection 


t never could have obtained in its original ungven 
ſtate. 
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ſtate. This claſs of land is ralued i in its preſent ſtate 
at 2l. 15s. per ſtatute acre. 

No. V. or the fifth claſs of pai 1 alice 
_ appropriated to the feeding of cows, and commonh 
lies in ſmall pieces near the farm-houſe. It is ſome 


times united in the ſummer, and ſeparated in the 
winter; but oftener divided by large blind ditches 


more than half filled by time. Some of theſe piece No 
have been formerly tilled, others of them not tilled Ml ncad: 
which cauſes an uncvenneſs of furface that make tho 
the improvement of it at a ſtand. Indeed the mera tcrall 
cow-farmer, conſidered as a tenant, is too * to be darit 
ſtow any labour about the land himſelf. tenant 
is, however, ready to lend her aſſiſtance in the Seda i poſ 
well as the dairy; but ſince the increaſe in the price nating 
of butter and cheeſe, the injury her fine-clothes would ached 
ſuſtain will be more than equal to her induſtry upo! uplea 
the land. But cannot the farnier get labourers oli; me 
improve this paſture? Yes, but he reaſons thus: Mer cha 
I expend five pounds, my landlord will get ten pound ccupi 
by it; yet he will be ſo far from thanking me log te 
it, that he will again raiſe my rent five ſhillings pe coin 

| acre in the next ſeven years leaſe. 2 claſs 08 ki 
_ paſture is valued in 508. per acre. apier, 
No. VI. or the ſixth claſs of land; is gener: wo of 


ranked under the denomination of the beſt meadow 


land; or that kind of paſture which hath been for- wp 

merly in tillage, and laid down plain and level, com- Mn F * 
monly called New Lays, which by agricultural ma 
nagement hath been brought worth 458. per acre. 


600-4 
No. VII. or the ſeventh claſs of land, is allo mea- 5 
low or paſture that has had leſs agricultural atten· | 
eralil tion paid to it, or lies ſo low as to be ſuhject to 
monh ccaſional winter floods, or is at. 2 diſtance from 
ſome touſes, with narrow dirty roads to it, and no hedge 
in the or buſh upon it. On all which accounts it is word | 
tches n only 408. per acre. 
piece No. VIII. or the eighth bb of und, is „ 
tilled i neadow, and uſually hath the hay halled off from it, 
nabe vichout ſubſtituting any manure in its ſtead; for, ge- 
erally ſpeaking, it belongs to ſome church, hoſpital, h 
0 b charity, Queen Ann's bounty, jointures, widowhoods, 
rants for life or by courteſy, mortgaged premiſes 
i poſſeſſion of the mortgagee, or ſome other flu- 
nating intereſt. As theſe lands are moſtly ſmall de- 
rod eched pieces, badly fenced, and loaded with ſome 
upfleaſant incumbrance or other inconvenience, it 
dhe moſt likely land to continue in its original ſtate 
r chaos. 1+ is true, it would be the intereſt of the 
0 cccupicr himſelf to improve this ſort of land, but the 
e text taker being a ſtranger, would not be bound in 
. 1 tonour to continue the ſame tenant z beſides, the 
omer in expeRancy 1 is ever. interfering | with the oc- 
pier, by graſping after the poſſeſſion on the foot- 5 
by of non-· improvement or waſte ; inſomuch, chat 
bey become enemies to each other, a ſeparate in- 
treſt is the conſequence, and no > good done. Ids 
knd is common let = 11. 185 per acre. 8 * 8 
0 
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No. N. or the ninth and laſt diviſion of quality, 
| comprehends every ſpecies of bad land we have upon 
the flat. It is particularly applicable to poor com. 
mon meads, eommon fields, intermixed property, or 
thoſe lands injured by moles, ants, or flooded, or 
even injured by deſign. In ſhort, it includes all the 
ſeveral ſorts of bad land of every deſcription, that 
lies lower than high-water mark, and ought not to 
be valued in its preſent ſiruation at more than il. 105 

| per acre. | 
| It is to be obſerved, that the different valuations 
| of the above nine different qualities of land, is on 
applicable to the ſtatute acre excluſive of fences 


which is commonly twenty per cent. in advance upon 7- Lc 
the cuſtomary acres, for eſtates upon an average ih tw: 
called one hundred acres ſeldom meaſure more tha 
fourſcore. From 
V pon ſome of theſe four laſt claſſes of improved to i 
able land, the induſtrious farmer can make two blade plant 
of graſs grow in future where only one grows at pee me 
ſent, provided he will follow the directions I hu ongſt 
already communicated to you in my eſſay upon t ! ſeen 
| improvement of meadow land, printed in your ti , whi 
volume. f As the firſt five claſſes of paſture canna_gi Poſe 
as ſuch, be brought into a lower ſtate of cult plant 
rom any miſbehaviour of the tenant, ſo there is nn a 
Bf - _neceſlity of any ST —_— in the in mies, 
provement of i Mes a fact. 
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The chief directions to the n are very 
rt | 
I, Keep it well drained. 
2. Keep the banks low. 
. Check the groſs parts with the feythe in May 
x June. | 
4. If this do not encourage the cattle to feed upon 
ſreeten thoſe parts with any kind of clay. 
5. Let the thiſtles be * ds and to fat quick, 
ed fine, 
6. Pay a proper attention to the moving the 
wund, as ſoon as that part of the cloſe where it 
nds becomes too groſs. = 5 
7. Let the water - pit be in the middle of the field, 
th two or more watering-places, __— to th 
weeneſs of it. 3 \ 
From this diviſon of wh paſture: land, with re- 
xd to its quality, we may draw a line on what cloſes 
plant hedges, and which ſhould lie open, and in 
me meaſure anſwer the long-agitated Fran 
mongſt graziers on that ſubject. 
lt ſeems clear that lands of the firſt and ſecond qua- 
in, which lie in large pieces, and are applied to the 
pupoſe of grazing of oxen, would not be benefited 
planting. Let the third and fourth ſorts {till re- 
Man a ſubject of diſpute between the contending . 
mies, until it can be ſettled by experience founded 
a fact. Theſe four claſſes, amounting to near a 


3 mo bety 


89 


L © 
 mojety of the whole, being out of the queſtion, wh; 


will contend that we ought not to plant hedges upo; in the 
the remaining five ſorts? Indeed, | whatever arguf ” 
ments can be advanced againſt it, may be wht the l. 
applied againſt planting in general; but the ac down 
tages reſulting from it, in every point of view, hay (is if 
been ſo fully experienced, oy 7 _ not to | cal l 
inſiſted on. ſo juſt 
If you aſk me whether a Y man is not liabl babita 
to be deceived irf the ſoil? I anſwer yes, very muc reaſon 
ſo if a ſtranger; but if bred amongſt us, he wi by the 
never be ſo far deceived as to raiſe the third cla i ©" 
land into paſture of the firſt quality, or lower it in nicht 
fifths; for if he havea. doubr, and err, it is only or boar 
degree. Whereas, if i in a graſs-growing ſeaſon, iii” Jud 
June, you ſhew a piece of winter-hayned land, di ©" ed 
tinguiſhed as fths, to a London land. taſter, it is tu ad he 
to one againſt him' that he conſiders it as paſture book t 
the firſt quality, and errs in favour of the land twent te fla 
ſhillings per acre ; but if the one piers be fed bat heir 8 
zinnin 
55 8 == — able : 
+ In flat 3 to this docrine, the c fori ncloſt beriff 
Mark-Moor, acting as quality-men, miſtook a low part of it to fuck fund. 
great degree, as to allot three acres, wanting fifteen perches, to a ſing 
individual common; when the major paxt of the other allotments we Teate 
only one acre and thirty-nine perches. By this groſs miſtake, u this 
low common (as the beſt land) was then, and is now, worth one hu ar Fa dy 
dred pounds more than any other common in that extenſive incloſu lt 


An error WO" two hundred per cent.. 55 
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1 the ſpring, and the ſeaſon exccedingly dry, I ſhould Bs 
not wonder to ſee the ſame land- taſter err againſt 

de land twenty ſhillings per acre, and reduce it 
down to ninths. I ſhall not enter into the arcana of 

this ſpeculative agricultural quackery, becauſe a prac- 

ical marſh-farmer will treat it with the contempt it 
ſo juſtly deſerves. But, for the comfort of the in- 
tabitants of the flat part of Somerſet, they have 
raſon to be thankful that a ſer of men, diſtinguiſhed 

by the term of land-tafiers, have been ſent into this 
country. For, however notably theſe /and-empirics 
night have acquitted themſelves in their own neigh- 
tourhood, it is very certain, that when called hither - 

v judge of our rich land; they have commonly 
ared one hundred per cent. againſt their employers; 

ud hence it is that you may find in the freeholders' 

book the names of ſo many farmers, now living in 

the flat part of Somerſet, very comfortably upon 
heir own-freeholds; and who, from very ſmall be- 
jnnings, have acquired ſuch Krge fortunes as to en- 
ble the pariſh-officers to return their names to the 
beriff as. gentlemen, and entitle them to rank as 
tand. jurors of the county. Should ſo great a profit 
geate aſtoniſhment, let us recollect the ren pariſhes 

a this neighbourhood, the names of which I haye 
arcady mentioned; and as no gentleman will, with 

lis name, ſay they are not worth one hundred ann 

ſand pounds per — ow muſt,” at x thirty years 

; N 9 | 
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purchaſe, be eſtimated at three millions ſterlin; 
Now admitting only a moiety of theſe pariſhes to | 
occupied by the owners, may we not reaſonab 


It ye 
pricul 
ay not 


conclude that ſuch owners or occupiers are a milliq et n 

' richer than they were fifty years ſince, or befof ms 
ſuch manors were diſmembered? However, ou en ©? 
this calculation be conſidered as erroneous, as a won t 
plicd to the above ten pariſhes; will it not, upon i ere 
veſtigation, be found more than tkue 1 applied co M 
whole marſh? ; | — 
From the above — : you cannot but . Thoug 
that if, upon the diviſion of one hundred mano To fo. 
more or leſs, one million of money were thus dil ry 
buted amongſt a ſet of induſtrious and honeſt pra wag * 
tical marſh-farmers, it will have a much better eſſef i © 4nd © 
upon ſociety, as applied to agriculture, than if it h: ey 
continued in the hands of the few former propyl * But, h 
etors! Hence, the name of D1ayzR will be had *Isſo.1 
remembrance, by thoſe who believe his ſatirical poc ty 
upon Brent-Marſh to have contributed to the di © But f. 
ſion of the manors; and our ſons, when in poſſe 4 

; ſion of our title-deeds, will ſmile at the folly of lan The x 
taſting, to ſee for what a ſmall ſum we enabled thee © But 10 
to drink their wine After dinner.” "2 
92 fs | Sec 

| | Go 

| ® The readers of eren 1 poet may NN in bis Pol now wo 
E ny ryan IF Jnr 
; nd of Avalon (now ; Glaſton twelve hides) to lick or 5 


woo'd by the ſurrounding Marſh, in the following language: 
5 c Thou 


* 


1 


If you aſk me whether there are no hindrances to 
pricultural improvements? I anſwer, Yes: For to 
þy nothing of the intermixture of property, and the 
great neglect of landlords at a diſtance, to get their 
krms within ring- fences, and improve them at their 
own expence, tithe in kind operates as a great check 
won the farmer's induſtry ; for ſince many have diſ- 
covered that by plowing their old dry land they can 
grow from thirty to fifty buſhels of wheat per acre, 


C 
———————————_——Þw — — 


4 


Though many a plump-thigh'd moor and full-flank'd marſh do prove 
«To force his chaſte deſires, ſo dainty of his love. 

« Firſt Sedgmoor} ſhews this flood, her boſom all unbrac'd, 

« And caſt her wanton arms about his ſlender waiſt: 

Her lover to obtain, ſo amorous Audry ſeeks: 

« And Godney|| ſoftly ſteals ſweet kiſſes from his checks. 


One takes him by the hand, intreating him to ſtay; 

Another plueks him back, when he would fain away: 

But, having caught at length, whom long he did purſue, 

«Is ſo intrãnc'd with love, her goodly parts to view, 

«That alt'ring quite his ſhape, to her he doth appear, 

And caſts his cryſtal ſelf into an ample meer; 

But for his greater growth when needs he muſt depart, | 

And forc'd to leave his love (though with a heavy heart) | 

« As he his back doth turn, and is departing out, 

«The neighbouring marſhy Brent environs him about; 

* But loathing her embrace, away in haſte. he flings, 
*And in the Severn ſea ſurrounds his plenteous ſprings. - 


+ Sedgmoor when divided will be worth a million ſterling, * 
| Godney and all the adjoining moors are already incloſed, and are 
ww worth another million. Q. Will any gentleman undertake to 
prove that all thoſe moora, twenty years ſince, benefited either the pub- 
ik or individualy one n pe e 8 
wheat 


bs. — 
CY 
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| wheat after wheat, for ten or more years ſucceflively, 
they receive no equivalent for reducing thoſe hank 
back to ninths or the loweſt claſs, Bat, ſay only 
forty buſhels per acre upon an average, the tithe 
in kind of which, at 78. 6d. per buſhel, is 11. 10s, 
per acre; which, added to the tithe in kind of one 
hundred thouſand per annum, the rent of the afore. 
faid ten pariſhes, we cannot err much if we eſtimate 
the full tithe in kind at twenty thouſand pounds per 
annum, ſuppoſing the farmer can make two rents of 
his commodities. In Huntſpill, Mark, Burnham, and 
the two Brents, we have a few. more than 300 
houſes ; and if we reckon. double the quantity in 
the other five pariſhes, we ſhall then Have 1500 
houſes, the full tithe of which is about 14]. 6s. per 
houſe, cottages included. The odd fix ſhillings per 
houſe. goes into the pocket of the curate, and the 
thirteen pounds belongs to the incumbent! 
From the preceding ſtatement, it clearly appears 
that marſfi- lands doubled their value every cen- 
tury for the firſt four hundred years after the Con- 
queſt; and from the Reformation to the Scotch re- 


bdellion in 1745, they were doubled every fifty years; 


but from that time to the preſent, they became 
more than doubled in n twenty. fe N How | Is 
this accounted for? | 

This doubling: of rent in twenty ive years wil 
not hold good in upland, wy, or corn Tm 1 


% 7 
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ill only apply to marſh-lands, the lords of Which 
taving diſmembered their manors amongſt their dM 
ſes, ſtirred them up to the ſtudy and practice „ 
zoriculture. Suppoſe a leſſee for three lives, of one 
hundred acres, valued in fifty pounds per annum, 
gave twelve years purchaſe for the fee, it àmounted | 
o fix hundred pounds, and is only a tax upon the 
farm of thirty pounds per annum, ee the 1 in- 
creſt at five pounds per cr. 8 
As a moiety of this country was formerly in ell | 
we, probably fifty acres of this farm were, when 
purchaſed, arable; but if ſo, it was immediately laid 


in down to paſture, and is perhaps now brought for- 
500 ward to the fifth claſs in point of quality, and at 
per WW preſent worth fifty ſhillings per acre: whereas, had 
per t remained om leaſe, it would no doubt nave conti- 


med in tillage, bearing fifteen buſhels of wheat per 
ure, if recruited every third year with a fallow; 
ad would have been worth at + mel only twenty 
fillings per acre. 
As this practice of laying down bi paſture | 
tath been ſo univerſally adopted by che land- owners 
s occupiers of their own freehold, and enforced by 


it not furniſh a better reaſon for the ſcarcity] of 
wheat, if ally adopted in other countries, 
tan ſuck vs) are Py nga, 5 


landlords i in their covenants with their tenants, will a | 


* 


FE „ .'3 


Should you require me to give an account of pur 
chaſes that have doubled and trebled themſelves inM 


in 2 

a few years, by way of proof I could ſend you a A 
long liſt of very many; but, as this. might give of b 
fence, I ſhall only inform you that I purchaſed Edy- 1 
mead- Farm in the pariſh of Burnham, at eleven hug. ' hall 
dred pounds, and mortgaged it for one thouſan Fay 
pounds; and although the mortgagee's agent valued Ion 
it in only fifty pounds per annum, yet as I was in cr 
the habit of improving it, he was content to let his \ 
money remain upon it. more than twenty years be. 5 
fore I paid him off. I now let it at one hundred = 
and forty pounds per annum, and two years fince & 
refuſed three thouſand guineas for it, having then * 
demanded three thouſand ſive hundred pounds; but 41 
will not at, preſent ſell it for leſs than four thouſand T7 
pounds _ 

It is not yet three years ſince I purchaſed at pub- * 
lick auction, forty-five acres (computed meaſure) of * 

' paſture land, for three lives, at 8 10l.; I now let it 1 
at 140l. per annum! The farm to which this paſture Chu 
belonged ſold at 1380l. and is now let at 200l, per BE 
annum. Theſe inſtances are, as well as more, to 1 5 
prove the great increaſe of the rent of landed pro- el 
perty, and the great, advantages the land-owners de- map 
rive to themſelves from their reſpective purchaſes. 3 
You know the annual rent of Somerſetſhire at pam 
the Revolution, v was eſtimated at near three Hundred pub 


and 


CEL 


ind ſeventy-five thouſand pounds. If it doubled irſelf 2 
in about fifty years, it muſt a little before the Scotch 


u aß »oellion have amounted to three-fourths of a mil- 
fon; and if, after · this period, it doubled itſelf in 
dy- menty-five years, we have in 1770 a million and 
un. ' half; and if again doubled at this preſent time, the 
an znnual rent of Somerſetſhire amounts to three mil- 
ved ons; one million of which is comprehended in this / 
in day, as lying lower than high- water mark. 
his You will therefore perceive that the preceding 
be⸗ account of paſture- land muſt not be conſidered as 
red general, it being particularly applicable to low marſh 
as and, improved by draining and incloſing, and in- 
cn i cluding the waſte lands incloſed under ſundry acts 
but of parliament. To give a general idea of incloſing 
nd moors, you ſhould be informed -that in 1769, I be- 
came acquainted with the late Rev. Sir GzorGEt 
- Sronnouse, bart. and purchaſed for him at 5000. 


an eſtate now worth near 20,0001; During the 
ranſaction of this buſineſs, I diſcovered to him that 
Churchland Commons, in the pariſh of Wedmore, 
ralued in 201. each, were truly worth 1000l. each, 

if incloſed! He hereupon encouraged me to promote 
cloſing, inſomuch that I actually meaſured and of 
mapped twenty thouſand acres of moors and com- 7 4 
mons upon ſpeculation; ; and perſevered in writing 
pamphlets to prove the utility of incloſing, till che. 3 


1 publick mind became OTIS: „ 3 
4 7 "= | "Theſe  :- 
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Theſe lands have been ſince incloſedy' and ſuppoſe 


we value them at forty ſhillings per acre upon an 
average, they are worth at twenty-five years pur. 
chaſe 4 million ſterling! which is a clear profit of 
that amount to the land-owners, without | injury to 


* =o Ga ER - 
am, with much WES 4 
your obliged and cordial friend, 
© RICHARD Lockr. 


To Mr. Matthews. | e 
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"Ar, XV. 


tn accurate + of buying Sd | Aung Wheat] 
by weight: illuſtrated by a Tab. 


[By ]. Woops, gent.] | 


[ order to prevent impoſition of every kind, it 
would be neceſſary to eſtabliſh the following re- 
rulation, namely, to oblige the Millers and Mer- 
chants to buy, and Farmers to ſell, their Wheat in 
every market in England by the eight-gallon buſhel, 
truck with a round firike, ſuppoſing it to weigh 

fty-· nine pounds, or four half- hundreds and twelve 
pounds to the ſack of four buſhels, excluſive of the 
xeight of the ſack, and the Farmers to be aceount- 
ble for that weight: not to make up the deficiency 

of light Wheat by adding to the quantity, nor by 
naking leſs meaſure of the heavier; but to abate-m 
proportion te the deficiency, and to be paid over and 
above the price agreed on in the fame proportion 

for a greater eight, by the following rule; namely, + 
for every pound on the ſack over that weight to be 
aid the price of a gallon and a quarter of flour? per 

bad (of ten ſacks,) and for every pound per ſack 
deficient to abate in the ſame proportion: for in- 

| ſtance, Suppoſe the price agreed on to be 12]. per 
bad, then, in caſe the wheat ſhould weigh one pound 7 
per ſack over, the Miller would be obliged to pay | 
12], 18, 9 e ; if two e over, 12. 28. 1 | 


fame for the bad as for the good, ' . 


C286 1 1, 
6d.; if three md over, 121. We 99 and if fue] 
pounds over, 121. 5s.; and ſo in proportion for a 
greater weight, and to make abatement i in the _ 
proportion for every pound deficient, _ 
Thus all Wheat would be nearly of the ſims wi 
per load, and ordinary or bad Wheat would not be 
bought ſo much dearer than the beſt; as rhe price 
to be paid would be in proportion to the weight or 
real value, though the price agreed on would be the | 


; > 
5 2 


This would do away the advantage ariſing 18 5 
Farmers, by making their ſamples a little drier u 
cleaner than the load is ſent in; but it would haves 
tendency to induce them to make their Wheat cle 
er, for the ſake of more weight and a better price, | 
neither would there be _ inducethent'] 0 Fu | 
ſhort meaſure. 36 

This cuſtom would ſoon become familia - wha 
buyer arid ſeller, and the price to be paid would } 
aſcertained in a moment, for every «OW &* 7 
3 «th the annexed Table. = 7 0 4 


—— — 


wa. art 


I think the retail price of a gallon of Flour at the Mall ore i 
always to be at the rate of one penny in the pound of the price ofthe] | 
load of Wheat. For inſtance, when Wheat is Tal. per load, tue ; 
Floux ſhould be ſold for 12d. per gallon; if 141.—14d. and the fm | 
proportion for any greater or leſs price. Therefore the pri of 6] 
gallon and a quarter muſt be five farthings, which makes-the a07mne 


3 be five farthings to the pound of the price of the Wheat t per kd : 


for every additional pound in the weight per ſack, vey the tape? 
dard on which this Table is founded. 8 | 
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3 (By J. F. elq.] 

7 aan sIx, 

Iuavr read above thirty of the Savoye 10 

L made for the Board of Agriculture, many of 

u e well written, and contain much valuable 

formation; they all àgree that a commutation for 

j fhes, a general. incloſing bill, and the granting of 
Fhaſes, are eſſential to any great improvement in the 
ultivation of lands i in this Ifland, as mentioned 


15 former letter to ou. b 


Ehſtead of ſending our men and money to Ameticay 
is probable our national debt would have been one 
Ehindred millions leſs than it is, and our land at home 
Forth one hundred millions more than it is, and ea- 
Fable of ſapporting at leaſt a million more people: 
Dean Tucxsr's advice, to ce colonize at home, 

nns certainly right; and I hope that dear- bought 
þ experience will at length beach our aa to 


follow it. 
I find that a chreſting - mill 92 be worked by ns 


er horfes) is in high repute in Scotland, and the 
Northern eounties of England. Pray inform me if f 


* are 3 ou * . and if ay. one is 
made 


= 4 
Brief Remarks on Practical Improvements. 
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made and approved of within the circle of your 
ſociety. | 

I ſee in Younc's Annals, an account of his ex- 
periment of feeding hogs on potatoes, on a large 
ſcale, which did not prove very profitable. I think 
that pigs pay leſs for their food than cattle or ſheep 
or this reaſon, their ſkins yield nothing, and Ba 
price is kept down by thouſands of them being fed 
on what bad threſhers leave in the ſtraw, and on 
waſh, grains, and other traſhy which other profitable 


animals will not eat. The wool of a ſheep i is twice > 
and often three times the value of the fleſh by the doe 
pound; -and it is probable that, taking the whole of tl 
weight of the animal alive, it may require as much y 
food to produce a pound of fleſh and even bone and ny 
offal, as a pound of the fineſt wool worth eighteen. conv 
pence or two ſhillings, fuch as the Ryeland ſheep WI rice 
| Yield. It would be well if all farmers knew, that Bi ..... 
ſmall bones and light offals are very valuable qualities WI book 
in creatures that are to be fed and fold by weight. hana 
I am, with great eſteem, dear fir, i, th 

your obedient humble ſervant, | 3 

4. F. tips; 


— ̃ —¾—½ — before 

»A model of one of theſe valuable machines may be fern it the March 
Society's Rooms: they are found eminently uſeful for large farmer; niſcar 
and ſmaller machines for ſimilar purpoſes are now invented for ſmall o fl 
. p | : "i 
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Axr. XVII. 


Miſcellaneous Remarks on National Wee 


[By an old Correſpondent] 
DEAR SIR, Glamorganſhire. 


Sanin the pleafure of ſeeing you here, 1 
have enlarged my farm, which has been pretty 
conſiderable for above twenty years. And, that I 
may not be conſidered as a mere theoriſt, I will add, 
that I have for near forty years had the care of ſome 
of the largeſt eſtates in this count 

You faw ſome acres of good mangel-wurxel neat 
wy houſe, and I have in the ſame ground (for rhe 
conveniency of being near my yards and ox-ſheds) 
niſed crops equally good from my own ſeed ſeveral 
years. The directions in the Appz Ds ComtaEs's 
book, tranſlated by Dr. LzTso0M, are very plain, and I 
have always ſuceeeded, The excellence of this plane 
i, that I have never known any inſect deſtroy either 
the root er the leaf, nor have I known the people 
{teal them as they do cabbages, potatoes, and tur - 
tips; ſo that I can ſtack them out of doors, any tima 
before the froſt comes; and by ſowing the ſeed in 
March, or the beginning of April, in rows, I never 
niſcarry; but find enough where they are too thick 
to fill up the vacancies, though I never find the tranſs | 

vol. VIII, 1 plante 


3 — 22 —ññ— — — — 
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planted ones ſo large as the reſt, which is the caſe 
with tap - rooted plants in general. I have generally 
potatoes, cabbages, borecole, roota - baga, and tur. 
nips, and endeavour to try and prove all things in 
farming, that I read of in the Annals, or your uſefil 


collection, or any other book that is publiſhed on the 
ſubject, which, of all others, I think of moſt uſe to 
mankind.” My land is too ſtiff for carrots and parſnips, 
which I regret, as I know that qo are "I, nutri 


tious and keep well. 


Happy would it be for this Iſland, if al men in 


power were patriots, and knew the great impor: 


ance of promoting and encouraging agriculture, 
If they would read the County Surveys, lately de- 
livered to the Board of Agriculture, they would ſee 
that near one-fourth of Great- Britain is waſte and 
almoſt entirely barren, neither ploughed nor planted, 
but full of bogs, brambles, heath, ling, and other 
traſh, ſo as to bane and injure more ſtock than the 
value of the little herbage the commons produce. 
Cuſtom has given all the tenants (and in ſome caſes 
all the inhabitants) of adjoining manors a right of 
turning their ſtock, promiſcuouſly, on theſe com- 
mons; and though a few acres of turnips incloſed 


would do them more real ſervice than ſuch liberty 


on 500 or even 5000 acres, of common, ſuch is the 
perverſenefs of mankind, that the lord and tenants 
have never, I think, been known to agree to incloſe 


md di 
do 


in this 


to par 
pence 
and tl 


numb! 
emigr: 
not er 

Eve 
gener: 
the pt 
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ind divide the commons or waſte lands of a manor, 


eraly i (1 do not mean common fields, which are unknown 
1 tur. n this country.) This makes it neceſſary ta apply 
gs inv parliament, which is attended with ſo much ex- 
aſefu} lf pence and trouble as to amount to a perpetual bar, 
n the ad therefore, for above 200 years paſt, an infinite 
iſe to number of uſeful hands have been, and now are, 
ſnips, Wl emigrating to America, and thus become aliens, if 
wtri. not enemies, to the mother country. 

| Every lawyer knows that it is eaſy to frame one 
en in general incloſure bill, which ought to be paſſed for 
port- il the publick good, at the expence of the publick, as 
| rel as one general turnpike bill, impowering every 
7 de. i nan having gol. per annum in each 2. to act 
1 ſee N a truſtee or commiſſioner. 

and The eſtabliſhed church is 33 odds as 
ted, BY z part of the conſtitution, but it certainly wants re- 
ther WY form as much as any other part of it. Before the 
the uſe of money one-tenth of the produce of the land 
ace. vas allotted to the reſident officiating miniſter, for 
aſes I dhe purpoſes recited in the a iſt of Hzngy VIII. re- 
t of quiring reſidence, viz. to inſtruct the people, relieve | 
on- de poor, and keep the parſonages in repair; but 


the Roman-catholicks perverted the intention, by 
erty Wl faking the great tithe to ſupport many idle people 
the of both ſexes, in religious houſes; that deſpor, out 
ants of revenge againſt the pope for not granting him a 
loke BF divorce, deſtroyed thoſe religious. houſes, and, inſtead 
and | v 2 of 
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of reſtoring the great tithes to the church, Gola ſome 
of them to the preat lords, whoſe deſcendants now 
enjoy them, and illiberally prefer their own intereſt 
to the publick good. Other parts of the great titles 
are enjoyed by biſhops, and deans and chapters. 
But how far this ſyſtem conduces to the publick 
good, and the general inſtruction of the people, all 
thoſe that live amongſt them are beſt able to judge: 
unfortunately thoſe who are moſt acquainted with 
the evil, have it leaſt in their power to redreſs it. In 
Scotland I think the clergy are paid by a rate or levy 
in money, and no tithe in kind is collected; chiefly 
owing to which, many eftates have been doubled and 
many trebled in value, within the laſt forty years; and 
there is no doubt but more harmony would ſubſit 
betw-een the clergy and the laity, and conſequently 
religion would proſper more, if ſome ſuch mode were 
adopted in England and Wales. A new valuation **” 


may be made every twenty years or oftener, and the * 
income of rhe clergy and other owners of tithe would 2 
inereaſe, not only as money decreaſed i in value, but 3 
as all eſtates were improved at the expence of the * 
owners and occupiers, which would advance the re- i 

venues of the charch much more than they ever wil . 
increaſe, whilſt-rithe in kind is rendered; for what =p 
ever right the church may have to one-remh of my "ſO 
land, or one-tenth of the ſpontaneous or ordinary "0 | 
produce of i, neither the church nor whe Err * 


priator 
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priator can have any right to the money in my pocket; 
it is optional in me, and in every other man, whethe 


= be will lay ont 81. or 10]. per acre in liming, marling, 
"3 WY @-draining, fallowing, and improving land, when 
2 he knows, that taking one-tenth of the crop before 


he is repaid his expences, will turn the balance of 


6 K the account againſt him, and that he had better lay 
bei out his money at intereſt, or in ſome other way, and 


live in idleneſs (as thouſands do) to the great injury 


; Hh of the publick. I fortunately was able, when I firſt 
niehr began to amuſe myſelf with farming, to compound 
* vith the owner of the great tithe; and that encou- 


nged me to grub, moor, incloſe, drain, and cultivate, 
(at more expence than the value of the freehold) a 
great quantity of ropgh land, not ploughed within 
nemory; and I have raiſed above 10, oool. worth of 


. rain, (where none would have been raiſed if I could 
hel dot have compounded) and ſupported many poor 


families (for I keep no farming ſervant in my houſe) 


3 in tiling land that otherwiſe would ſtill have remain- 
the d uncultivated, ta the great loſs of the community: 
e. nd from this inſtance, and many others within my 
ne knowledge, the loſs to the nation for want of ge- 
ron neral incloſing and road bills, a cmmutation for tithe, 
f my and a power for all tenants for life ro grant ſome. 


term (ſay ſeven or eleven years) certain, exceeds all 
computation, Some eaſe is eſſential ro good huſ- 
bandry; and I really think, if all thoſe laws were made, 


iator 


— — — — —- 


duced, beſides an improvement of ſtock and all other 
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that in ten years one- fourth more corn would be pro- 


produce of land, and that à million more people 
would be ſupported, of whom, half the number 


would be employed in agriculture, planting, draining, 
incloſing, &c. Theſe ſentiments have long prevailed 


in my mind, from many years experience, and ob. 
ſervation. 8 5 5 

My excellent friend, Mr. Jonas HàANwAx, (one 
of the moſt humane and patriotick men I ever knew) 


near forty years ago, publiſhed a plan for regiſtering 


ſeamen and manning the navy without preſſing; and 
good Dean Tucker, when the Americans reſiſted 
the laws of this country, and began to rebel, wiſcly 
wrote, Let them go, — give them up,—colonize at 
& home:“ if this advice had been taken, the laſt and 
the preſent war might have been avoided, and we 
ſhould have been one hundred and twenty millions leſs 
in debt, and probably have had five hundred thouſand 
men more in the Iſland; and with the above-men- 
tioned ſalutary laws, our improvements would have 
been ineſtimable. But good advice avails nothing, 
whilſt ſo much profligacy and diſſipation prevail; 
corruption is ſo general, that the worſt conſequences 
are to be dreaded, The Board of Agriculture is an 


excellent inſtitution, and may do much good, if go- 


vernment will admit improvements to take place; if 


Ex 
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not, the beſt patriots will give up all * and ſub- 
mit to bear the evil they cannot avert. - 


0 I am, your's, &c. 


 _ PHILANTHROPOS, 
70 M. r. Matthews. 


ART. XVIII. 


Experiment on the extraordinary Ruality in Butter 
made after the Lancaſhire manner. 


[By Mr. H Hearn, of Bank-Hall, near Liverpool. 


19 Lancaihice A: of preparing milk for 
butter, previous to churning, may be ſeen in 

the Lancaſhire Report, p. 74. A few words may 

be here added, on working the butter, after being 
collected from the milk; which, if too warm, cold 

water is added to harden the butter, whilſt working 

in its firſt ſtate over the churn, and to which a little 

falt is then added, uſually about one ounce to the 
pound. After ſtanding ſome time in a cool place, it 
ſhould be worked twice over from the lump by hand, 
. RIES 08: ous. thy AO. 
mains 5 


C00 1 PE ̃⅛¾ aAWAWV ar nes ne 3 ů — ——— —— T2222 
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vere put into ſeparate mugs, and coyered over with 
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mains of the milk to be obſerved amongſt the butter; 
a matter highly eſſential to its goodneſs, and its pre. 
ſervation, if intended for keeping, although too much 
neglected, on a principle of the ſaving of labour, and 
gain of weight by the milk yet remaining in the 
butter; and yet the amount of labour ſaved; and 
weight gained, will be (as Mr. HARPER Mm) 
not two-pence in the pound.* 

Upon this mode of making butter, the two fol. 
lowing experiments were made by Mr. HARPER, in 
1791; July 28th, he ordered two churnings to be 
made from the milk of one meal, viz. one collection 
of milk and cream after the uſual manner of collecting 
milk; and the other of cream only; and which were 
both treated alike, according to the Lancaſhire me. 
thod of ſouring the milk, previous to the operation 
of churning fifteen pounds of each kind of butter, 


3 prepared and worked as uſual, but with a double 


portion of ſalt, as the butter was intended to be kept, 


about three half pints of brine, and which ſtood in 
a cool cellar till Auguſt 1992; both mugs were then 
tried with a butter ſcoop, and they were both found 


* Any thing near two-penee in the pound would be a very large 
ſaving indeed, on ſuch an article as butter! but becomes of no import- 


vage if the qualityybe rendered greatly inferior. ED1TOt. 


to 


t * 1 
Utter; I v be perfectly ſweet and good; the butter was re- 


| pre. Wi umed again to the place whence it was taken, and 
much Wil the hole filled up again with what butter had been 
„and aken out with the ſcoop, which forced out the brine 

n the BW that occupied its place during the trial; this was af. 
and WW terwards repeated again in Auguſt 1793, in the ſame 
rves) WW nanner as before, and ſtill found perfectly ſweet and 


rell taſted. About five weeks after the laſt trial, 
boch mugs were broke by the rolling of a caſk; but, 
a the experiment had facceeded ſo well, the falt wat 
adered to be waſhed out, and the butter made up 
mo pounds according to the uſual way; and expoſed 
dong with freſh butter in the Liverpool market, and 
there ſold, after being kept two years and ſeven 
weeks.fF If the accident of breaking the mugs 
had not happened, the butter, after ſo fair a trial of 
being able to keep, was intended for a re- to a 
brother in bags Weſt- Indies. : 


+ It may be ſaid this is not the firſt butter ſold in a market, in the 
goodneſs of which the purchaſer upon trial has been diſappointed !— | 
But Mr. HARPER upon this head obſerves, he has now to regret he 
dd not diſtribute the whole thirty pounds amongſt as many different 
families, friends or foes, who er e teſtified tothe EN TIP 
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ART. XIX. 
Method of killing Slugs in a Garden 


[ 
[Communicated by WILLIAM CROSLEY, edc in the name 
and on behalf of Capt, SHANK, of Dawliſh i in Devon 
| thire, the inventor. ] | 


the pe 
he fin 
contain 
points, 
legree 
the wo 
dove 


AKE a barrel of coal. tar, remove a conſiderable 
quantity ſo as to give ſpace at diſcretion, po 

on the remainder a quantity of water, let it ſtand 
two or three days or more; this water will be poy 
erfully impregnated with a quality noxious to ſlugs 
and if poured on them they will immediately die, 
And to prevent the depredations of ſlugs among 
young plants in a garden, this gentleman recommends 


the ſcattering of this impregnated water, by mea Jun 

of a yatering-pot, on the ground before and after N. B 
ſowing, at pleaſure, | TP 

| ater al 

a —— 1s ſhorr 


——— 


ART. D RX, 


Brief Obſervations on different qualities of Wal, 7 
as produced by the Spaniſh mixture in breeding. 


ROM obſervations on the wool produced from SIR 
different croſſes of ſheep with the _ N 


ram, Viz, va 


:/ | © | | Horned 
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Horned ſheep, Paolled ſheep, 


Dorſet, : - South-Down, 
Wille, Ryeland, | 
Mendip, 5 


he peculiar property of the Spaniſh wool, viz, 
ke fineneſs of the pile, and the abundance of yolk 
ontained in it, which keeps the wool moiſt to the 
able joints, ſeems to be communicated in a much greater 
kpree to the horned ſheep than to the polled ſheep; 
de wool of the latter not appearing to be mended 
poꝝ - ibove one-third, whereas that of the former is at 
lugs kat one-half better: perhaps as the Spaniſh rams 
die, WW ve horned, and partake much of the properties of 
nong tic old Dorſetſhire ſheep, the croſs may be more con- 
end genial than with polled ſheep. | 


jeans June 8, 1795. "© THOMAS DAVIS. | 


* N. B. Spaniſh wool abounding ſo much with yolk, ſhould 
rot be waſhed on the ſheeps backs; it hurts the ſheep, and 
der all, the wool cannot be got clean with cold water. It 

-( horn in Spain before waſhing. | 

' Axr. XXI. 

00% 


Experiment in Planting Potatoe Shoots . 
| [By R. Hi1LL, eſq -] | 

"yy Sn, Plymouth, near Carqiff, South-Wales, 1795, 
pid Fu conſequence of the recommendation of your 
valuable 8 for trials to propagate * 


— —.mVꝛ'' ESISEEy 
— . — - 


at various times with freſh earth; on taking then 


- acre, with the plough, in the uſual manner of plant 
ing ſets from the potatoe, by ſetting the ſhoots in 


with freſh earth by the plough, twice in the fummer 
and once hoeing and 2 
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from the ſprouts or fibrous ſhoots from the Potatoe 
I have, for two years laſt paſt, cultivated the Potato 
from the ſhoots, both in my garden and fields 
though in no very extenſive degree. The laſt ye; 
in my garden I ſet forty ſhoots, and earthed them yy 


[was p 
nt I a 
rom tl 
nog r 
dem,! 


up in November, I had a produce from them « 
upwards of two Wincheſter buſhels. I alſo planted 
with fhoots in the open field about one-rhird of ar 


the furrow, and turning the ground over them v oy 


the next furrow. As ſoon as the tops appeared, 
and the weeds began to ſhew themſelves, I cauſed 
them to be ſtirred with the plough, and earthing them 


ers, the top was ſtrong, from curl, and on 
be in the autumn, 1 had a crop equi 


from the ſhoots to that from the poratoe plans. Wl «* 
The harveſt the laſt year was rather unfavourable Wl IN 
in our country for potatoes; and, through anxiety [ je 

to get them together, my bailiff omitted taking a par- ſheer 
ticular acoount of the produce, but he. aſſures me, BY gron 
they were equal to thaſe raifed from the cutting Wil rowe 
of the potatoe.“ Being ill in the gout at the time, or v. 
ee in a 

* Tgeneraly have a proflice & about three hundred Winches in g 


EI vs, 
1 was 
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[yas prevented from attending "STE my ſelf; 
kt I am ſo well ſatisfied that the planting potatoes 
avm the ſhoot will anſwer the purpoſe, that if I can 
ring my ground into tillage this year, to receive 
dem, I will plant at leaſt two acres. 


L remain, wich great reſpeR, r, 
your moſt humble ſervant, | 2501 
R. HILL. 


V. B. iP farer eee he lj il 
E acceptable. | 


— © 
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ART. XXII. 


4n account of a Crop. of Wheat ſown and; ma- 
naged in @ peculiar way. es 


(By a Member of the Society reſiding in Cornwall.] 


* September wheat was ſown amongſt ruralps, 
and covered by hoeing, hurdled and eaten off by 
ſheep late in April; immediately afterwards ne 
ground was ſown with grafs ſeeds, which were har- 

rowed in: the ptoduce of wheat was twenty buſhels, 


in general: but this was allowed to be as good a 


Fas | tr 7 Se» 


or very nearly, to an acre.” The land a ſandy gravel, = f 
in a very high fituation, aud totally unfit for whear - 
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* crop, by farmers in the neighbourhood, as if the 
land had been fallowed. Lime was put on before 
the turnips were ſown ; the root of graſs was good 
but the ſummer following was ſo dry, that it was 
forced to be paſtured inſtead of mown, which cir 


cumſtance ſhews how unfit the land was for the cul. 
ture of wheat. in a common way. -- 


R, . G. 


_ ART. XXIII. 1 3 
On the Folding of Hogs. N | 


L Written by a Gentleman of great reſpectability in a 6 hop county, 
and well known to the Society: Who, in a letter to the fea 
tary, injoins the ſuppreſſion of his * 


Sin, 


A the quantity of manure wanted for our * 
grounds has naturally led the farmer in thi 
country to conſider every expedient by which it might 
be increaſed, it frequently occurred to me, that hogy 
from the richneſs of their manure, might be uſed u 
| advantage i in this way; and, as I fatten a conſiderabl 
number every year for their dung, x Was deter- 


"mined to try it. | 
Mr 


fold at 
ſoung 
this nu 
dates 

ATES C 
der an 


Drink! 
Ways 


oldne 
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My firſt experiment was made round apple- trees, 
rith thoſe ifitended to be fatted) and a moving hutch 
paced within their reach; but I ſoon perceived, that 
he inclemency of the weather at the ſeaſon of fat- 
ing would not permit. this out-door method to be 
atended to any great degree, and that unleſs it could 
e begun at an earlier period, no great benefit ang 
wiſe from it. | | 5 
6. Obſerving, however, that hogs in N are very 
ind of clover, and having always a quantity intended 
for hay, that is twice cut, and the hog potatoe (of 
which I cultivate great quantities) often growing 
tear it, I made trial of a fold conſiſting of forty rud- 
de gates of eight feet and half length each, pretty 
doſe at the bottom, on the clover ſtubble, and put 
frenty hogs of different ages into it, allowing them 
ix or ſeven buſhels of potatoes in the day in their 
fd at firſt, and ending with ten, which, with the 
ſoung clover, was as many as they would eat; with 
tis number of hogs, incloſed within the number of 
gates above-mentioned, we folded this year eleven 
res of clover ſtubble; between the 19th of Seprem- 
der and the firſt of November, and had a very good 
brinkling of. manure left upon it. The hogs are 
always driven into a yard at night and littered, as the 
oldneſs of the weather might otherwiſe cramp them; 
nd towards the end of October a very few beans 
re given in the fold, when "oF firſt go into it. 


[ow Je 

I )be greateſt part of theſe hogs are fatted in thy 
courſe of the winter; and though it may be ſuppoſe; 
they do not gain much, in the fold as to fleſh, ye 
they improve conſiderably in growth; and the effect 


of the fold in the ſecond crop of wheat. is fo evident Tu 
that I have no doubts of the prapriety of continuing (wed 
the practice. chick 
The expence of the fold, allowing for. thei improre i pre 
ment of the hogs, was rated at thirteen ſhillings pe "OW 
acre, and which, in a country where dung cannot nue 
purchaſed at any price, is very trifling, N wi re f 
the return in ſtraw and grain. tuſhe! 
Our meadows are annually ended in the fan vt ye 
way, reſerving the aftermath for ſheep, which, if il __ 
fatting, give half an oil-cake a day each, in addition llt ſe 
to the fold of graſs; and if ſtore ſheep, the gr: knua 
only, leaving the ground that has been fed open fo 
them to range in. I did the ſame with the hogs thi 
| year, and gave them potatoes of the laſt year, anc 
mt COIN 1 EW” 
ceive them. 
The hogs, whe ranma Tr the yard, bu 
| ng yoances datuheminl checks). | 
Al theſe methods anſwer very well; {ES upleG! (har, 
conld communicate my whole plan of farming, ge! f1 
tlemen may be miſled if they adopt particular parts 


i pita one” cov r 6 


admit of this, 1, JE 
WW 
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mean by a ſecond crop of wheat, the ceond e on 
the ſame manuring, viz. | 


Courſe of crops. 


n the 


owed with it: D-beans—heat—elover—wheat; * 
rhich I call the ſecond crop. | 
From this courſe I have threſhed out a field of 
rheat this year, which has yielded five quarters five 
buſhels per acre; but the ground is remarkably good. 
The field next to it yielded only four quarters ſeven 
hſhels. They were both after beans, but I have 
vt yet threſhed out what was ſowed in folded clover, 
tor will the trial be a fair one, as the irregularity, of | 
kſt ſeaſon did not allow us to ſow it till the end of 

january. 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 


* * „„ 


— 


| ho XXIV. fg Nu 
baratttrs of ſundry Apples known in the mt 
of England for various uſes; ſamples of which were 
co by Mr. CROCKER, of Frome. „„ 
f JERSEY. Thick ins eus, Freetſh birer, 


good for cider. 
VOL. VII = * > = 


Turnips:—barley, (too ſtrong for ſreds to be 


L } 


2. Du Ann, Thick ſkin, ſpongy, melting, quick, 
is tolerably rich, yellow fleſh; good for cider. 

3- Marigold Spice Apple. Spongy, mellow, little 
ſpicey, little auſterity, yellowiſh fleſh, on che Whole 
a but middling fruit. | 
4. Clarke's Pumo. OY firm fiſh, may be 5 

for baking. | 

F. Pines Red. Meal Melting, quick, pleat 
juicy, deemed too large for cider. 

6. Wine Apple. Small, quick, cool, pleaſant karo, 
but not rich, fleſh tinged with red. 

7. Black Apple. Quick, pleaſant, firm fclb, tinged 
with red. 

8, Buckland. Flat, inſipid, may be an du fruit. 

9. Butter Box. Mellow, quick, h ttle auler, 
yellow fleſh. 

10. Winter Red. Pleafaut, render, white, firm 
fleſh, handſome fruit. 

11. Upright. Quick, ſpongy, not rich, yellowiſh 
fleſh. 

12. Herefordſhire Red. Areał. Quick, ſpongy, 
| little auſtere, yellow-fleſh, good for cider. 
13. Slater's No. a0. . Quick, pleaſant, render, very 
handſome, rich. looking fruit. | 
N Red Corniſo. Quick, f ſharp, very ropph gel. 

ko. Somer ſetſhire Red. Areal. Quick, ſharp, 
fpongy, melting, 1 rich 1 good 


for cider. 


— 


26 Pit 


1 
Ib. Pitt Crab. Quick, ſpongy, melting, juley, | 
ky fleſh, and when fully ripe, good for cider, 


ch looking fruit, may be good for cider. 


18. Full Sack. Quick, rather ſharp, auſtere, rich 
king fruit. 


In and melting, promiſes to make ſtrong cider. | 


nt flavour. 


11. Foſey. Quick, tender, pleaſant, rich looking 
nit, 


12, Slater” s No. 19. Very melting, quick, j je, 
t very rich. 45h 

vod. looking fruit. 

ut, but rather too large for cider. 


uices 


, yellowiſh fleſh, good for cider. 


deny . Slater Permain. Quick, pleaſant, firm flcſh, 
be udſome, on the whole a capital fruit. | 
FR Ne. 21. Quick, pleaſant,tender,hand- 
ha re fruit. | | 
goo! 


n Ax. 


17. Staverton Rediſtreat. Melting yellowiſh fleſh, 


10. White Sour. Strong, quick juice, very FAY . 


20. Green Corniſh. Very tender and juicy, plea» 


13. Orche/toni Pippin. Tender, 4 favour, and 
4. Bickley Red:ſtreal. Little, melting, handſome | 
15. Fack Every. Firm fleſh, dry, ſweet, good for 


16. Ladbrook Red. ſtreał. Melting, ga plea- 


| 

| 

. 
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ART. XXV. a 


| Remarks on the County Surveys, with a Letter i 
| Sir John Sinclair on Draining. 
Dear Six, Corfield near Leith, July 13th, 1795, 
HAVE read with much ſatisfaction Mr. Bt 
LINGSLEY's account. of Somerſetſhire, and be 
you will thank that gentleman, in my name, whe 
you ſee him, for the. pleaſure it has afforded to me 
It was not to be expected that all the counties ſhoul 
be ſo well done, but it is a great matter to have gc 
ſo many executed in a way that does credit to th 
country. Had the whole been done as Somerſet ar 
Wilts, it would have formed a very valuable body « 
information to future ages; as they are, perhap 
never was there given ſo perfect an account of tt 
preſent ſtate of agriculture in any other nation ¶ t ev 
the globe. 
I ſend you incloſed a copy of a letter to Sir Jon 
SINCLAIR, on a ſubject chat, after having lain do 
mant for twenty years, I did not think I ſhould ha 
had occaſion to bring before the publick in th what! 
manner. The fact is, I was greatly ſurpriſed to cim: 
roool. voted by parliament as a premium to a man ff, I tl 
practiſing a very ſimple mode of draining in cenaifſJinto m 
caſes, that I myſelf had, by a very moderate ſtreii num 
of 3 * and carried i into effect abo Lon 


/ 


— — 
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tirty years ago, and had publiſhed to the world 
wenty years now paſt, Though I am by no means 
rery eager in queſt of that kind of honour which 
ome people covet ſo highly, of being an inventor; 
jet I could not help concurring with my friends in 
thinking that it would be improper to let the preſent 
aſs without at leaſt taking ſome publick notice of it. 
The letter, of which the incloſed is a copy, was ſent 
v Sir JoHN at the date it bears: from him, I had 
n anſwer a few days ago, in polite terms excuſing 
limſelf for not having adverted to my claim; ſaying, 
lat Mr. ELKINGTON is a mere practical man, who 
rads, he believes, no books either on agricul- = 
ure or any thing elſe, and therefore he ſuppoſes he 

ever ſaw or heard of mine: that to the beſt of his 
uformation he began to practiſe draining about thirty 
fears ago, and has been gradually improving in that 
t ever ſince, till he has at length attained to the 
perfection he now poſſeſſes. All this may be very 
aue; but if I actually practiſed his mode of draining 


in dof dirty years ago, in as great perfection as he now 
toes, and if I publickly deſcribed, twenty years ago, 


chat he has not yet deſcribed, it wind ſeem that my 
aim to notice is at leaſt equal with his, The truth 
s, I think the matter ſo ſimple that it never came 
into my mind to think of looking for a publick pre- 
mium for it, of any ſort. I ſent a copy of this letter 
fo London, to be e in ſome of the papers of 
— 
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greateſt circulation, which you may probably ha 
ſeen in them: But leſt theſe ſhould not fall in yo 
way, I ſend the incloſed copy to be uſed or publiſhe 
as you may think proper. 


I remain, with ſincere eſteem, Fe Sir, foure 
your obliged humble ſervant, oh 


| 5 JAMES ANDERSON, h 
To Mr, Matthews, | IPs > T1 


/ 


To Sir Joy SrNcLare, bart. Preſident of th the Bun 


of Agriculture. | _ 
Sd | not a 
** SIR, Cotfield near Edingb. 44 Pans, 1795. . 


. 1 USE the freedom to trouble you at preſent on dot 

ſubject of draining, as adopted by Mr. EIKI N Oro, n th 

Lancaſnire, not with a view to detract from the merit of th 
that gentleman, nor to find fault with the remuneration yo 


have obtained for him, but merely to ſet you right in od vill 
to a matter of fact that concerns me, 3 n i 
eſcape your notice. 

It is evident, you ſuppoſe, that the mode of drann © 


ground, which has been ſucceſsfully practiſed by Mr. E- © nie 
KING TON for ſome years paſt, 1 IS peculiarly the invention of © fir 
that gentleman himſelf. That this is not the caſe admits ELI 
of evidence which, I ſuppoſe, you will allow to be unde: 4 

ne 


niable. It is now twenty years ſince a book, entitled, Eſt 
relating to Agriculture and Rural Affairs, was publiſhed by 7 © 
* take the trouble of turning to the ſecond 


„ 


in you 75:14, you will there find the method of draining, by means 
abliſhe Wo 122 ing, which has ſince been practiſed by Mr. ELKIxG- 
ros, fully explained; and the principles upon. which it may 


Ut, 


feures, diſcriminating the caſes in which that | * 

de improper. + oof 

80 « ] do not underſtand that Mr. ELx1neToN this 
N. 


o I mean to afſert, that he adopted the practice from the 


directions there given. I readily admit, that the principle is 
þ ſimple, and fo obvious to every conſiderate mind, that it 


ould certainly be nothing extraordinary if he, by his own 
reflections only, ſhould have diſcovered it as well as I did. 
There is only one particular in his practice that I myſelf had 
not actually practiſed before the publication of that work, 
. the making the tapping by means of a boring inſtrument : 


in the following words at page 181, (third edition, vol. j.) 
linking /all pits, and explaining the circumſtances which 


«that the expence of digging theſe pits might be ſaved, by 
© boring a hole through this folid ſtratum of clay with a large 


@ rienced this, I cannot ſay whether it would anſwer the de- 
@ fired end exactly. Neither can. I zow ſay whether Mr. 
EL&1NGTON grounded his practice on this hint or not; 
but I may fafely fay, if he did not, he might have done it. 
And as 1 could. not have dotrowed it from him,* if there 


——_—_—_ 


me nn were fr Nause, anno - inſor and 
Sons, London. = 


day in that work, which is, on draining bogs and fevampy / 


de practiſed clearly developed, by the aid of illuſtrative . 


nethod of draining before the publication of that work: Nor 


but even this I have particularly deſcribed, as you will find 
of theſe eſſays. After deſcribing the effects of tapping by 


will render it effectual, it is added: © I have often imagined 


© wimble (an auger) made on purpoſe; but as I never expe- 


'Þ 
| 
| 
1 
4 
g 
} 
| 
. 
" 
. 
1 
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be any merit in the diſcovery, I have, aſſuredly, a juſt title ti 
claim it. 5 
« I wiſh not to throw out any inſinuations to the prejuMWſſhoue 
dice of Mr. EL&1ncToN ; who, by a proper degree of ma rinciple 
nagement on his part, has great merit in having turned th 
attention of the nation towards a mode of draining, which Mr:tiſe © 
when the principles upon which it is grourided are fully un 
derſtood, and properly applied, will be found to be equal 
cheap and efficacious, as I, from an experience of it for ne: 
thirty years, can ſafely aſſert. But it is a miſtake to think it 
can be univerſally applied. There are many cafes in which ben a 
it can be of no uſe; and if it be there attempted, it will be ¶ n re: 
only labour in vain, as I have fully demonſtrated in the tre- 
tiſe referred to. Whether Mr. ELxinGToON did actualy 


diſcover this mode of draining of himſelf, or adopted it from 

the very plain directions given in that treatiſe, is of little -ich, 

conſequence to the publick. In either caſe, he has equally the ¶ dects 
merit of having introduced it into practice in the Southem 


parts of this Iſland: For the ſingle fact, that he has been 
ſuppeſed to be. the firſt inventor of it, is the cleareſt proof that 
this part of my treatiſe, by how many ſo ever it may have ben 
read, has been allowed to remain, in a great GS Gut 
letter even until the preſent hour. | E = 
As my intention in publiſhing that eſſay, doubtleſs, was Will * T! 
to benefit the publick, I owe, perhaps, thanks to Mr. EI- WWW | It 
| LINGToN for having forwarded that deſign. - It is not im- e, 
poſſible that the time may not be far diſtant, when I ſhall be 
laid under an obligation to ſome other perſon for bringing 
into notice, as a new invention, the mode of embanking 
rivers, which is deſcribed in theſe eſſays with equal clearneſs; 
and which will, in practice, be found to be alike cheap and 
efficacious, An obligation of this kind was conferred upon 
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a good many years ago, without my knowledge of it a 
ic time, by a Mr. Bros, I think the name is, when he 
tought forward, what he calls, the Patent Bath Stove, the | 

finciple upon which that ſtove is conſtrued having been 
zplained, and clearly illuſtrated by means of a plate, in a 
ratiſe of mine on ſmoky chimneys, that was firſt publiſhed - 
n the year 1769 ;* but this particular was little adyerted to 
ir ſeveral years; until Mr. Bxop1s, by a little FF ma- 


gement brought it into notice. 

« My ideas, freely communicated to the pu have 
keen a ſource of emolument or of honour to others my 
un reward has been the ſatisfaction of having done what I 
how to be right, and the honour of being indirectly flattered 
y compliments that were publickly appropriated to others. 
« Wiſhing you ſucceſs in your laudable undertakings, - 
wich, if properly e eee eee ae 
es highly beneficial to the nation, I have the honou to 
I with due reſpec, Sir, | 


« your moſt humble ſervant, 
a JAMES ANDE RSON.,” 


* The third edition of which is now on ſale,—Robinſons, London. 
f It is generally ſuppoſed that Mr. Baopi has reali 
zot im- hundred thouſand pounds by this contrivance. 


So | | | „ 
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ART. XXVI. 3 
A. fp and effeBual Preparation if Seed Cy = 
[By Mr. * WAGSTAFFE.] feſt in 
| o like 
GENTLEMEN, : FE 
1 has been long ſought for, yet in i: (ric 
opinion of ſome long {ſince obtained, a perſe ¶ be cc 
cure of the diſeaſe in wheat and other grain, pr Ine to 
vincially known by various names, as ſmut, ſoot-bran this C 
Sc. but one and the ſame diſeaſe. 4: watio 
From the partial judgment of many individuals, that l 
has been aſſerted, that ſuch and ſuch cauſticks, Cari theſe 
and waſhes, have been completely deſtructive of ti «<<di! 
| bane; yet, however ſuch individuals may have eſcape the p 


ny o 
comn 
2 cur 
ſteep! 
addit 
knov 

A] 
ntell 
who 
view 
medi 


tiſed 


its malignity, the repeated uſe of their recipes ha 
not ſucceeded with others to whom their proceſs h: 
been communicated; but the ſimple means which 
now wiſh to lay- before you, I am perfuaded, from 
ſeries of repeated experiments, every perſon wb. 
duly practiſes it will be exempted from its immediatt 
bane; and a diſtri of country, purfuing the fan 
means, perhaps eſcape a future contagion. _ 

The means are ſimple, and no other than immer 
ſing the ſeed in pure water, and repeatedly ſcourin 
it therein, juſt before it is ſown or dibbled on the 
ſoil; whether well, ſpring, or river water, be uſed, 


Vs 


8 


indifferent, but repeated ſtirring and change of 
mater is eſſential to remove the poſſible particles of 
nfection that may have imperceptibly adhered to the 
fed: Thus purified, the ſubſequent crop will be per- 
elt in itſelf, and its ſeed (I am perſuaded) ſucceſſively 
þlikewiſe, if there are no adjacent fields from whence 
this contamination may be wafted. Before I give you 
(cries of experiments which have confirmed to me 
the complete cure of the diſeaſe in queſtion, permit 
ne to obſerve, that many years ſince, believing that 
this corrupt ſubſtance of ſmut occaſioned ts perpe- 
nation, I took ſome grains of wheat from a ſtock 
that had been known not to be affected with ſmut; 
lbeſe grains I blackened with its duſt, and the ſuc- 
ceding ſummer confirmed my opinion, as near half 
the produce was ſmut-balls. Here I ſtopped, and in 
ny own ſmall practice uſed ſome of the ſtrongly re- 
commended noſtrums that were faid always to effect 
: cure, and which apparently they did, as I uniformly 
leeped the grain in rain Water, before I made the 
addition of a diſguſtful fluid, or c ure * 3 
know not what ſtrange ſubſtances. 45 | 
About two years ſiuce, I was called u bes an 
intelligent farmer (Rocer TRETTRY) of Devonſnire, 
who confidentially (becauſe he had a ſubſcription in 


mediately convinced, by comparing what I h | 
lcd with the principle he advanced. ä 


new) laid this ſimple proceſs before me; I was im- 7 


LJ 


I then repeated my former experiments; -I took 


ould | 
handful of pure wheat, and blackened it by rubbi e iff 
in as much fmut-brand as I was able; after which Ws be: 
divided this corrupted handful] into two equal partWhutry 
retained one part with all its corrupt impregnation, ſh pre 


and the other part I well cleanſed in water from iii on 
baneful particles: theſe two parts I again, ſubdivide fr 
into three portions each, two of which I dibbled j fully 1 
different ſituations, viz. a portion of the pure au overy 
impure, near to, but diſtinctly ſeparated from, eacWſyill le 
other; and the other two portions ſome miles fro lone 
the former two: the remaining two, the corrupteſ c hur 
and the cleanſed, I committed to the care of an ac{Wilzuſ 
curate neighbour, for his putting into the ground Mom 
at which I was prefent, and witneſſed the exactueſi have 
of the ſeparation. The products of theſe ſeverdliﬀhetcrr 
trials were uniformly the fame; the unwaſhed wa bread 
generally ſmutty, the waſhed good in quality, onal wgm 
ſingle ſet excepted. Thus, fully convinced and cou 
firmed of the efficacy of the means recommended, I tet: f 
engaged the farmers of a pariſh (Baburgh) to ad- —_ 
vance me a guinea for RocER Takrrxv's publi- * 
cation, 7 the Ru occupier, that he And, 
=. — 2 


+ Wholeſome water has a tendency to promote vegetation, whit Wl © the 
ſome of the fetid and corroſive fluids have a tendency to deftroy its he ex 


principle; in courſe, fome-or much of the ſeed periſhes in the ſoil. wheat 


o This farmer had been ſubje& many years to brand, notwithſtand- FU 
og ki his 9 uſe of ſaline and other ſubſtances; at length he changed 88 


ſave a 


theſe 


l 


ould be convinced of its certainty without waiting 
e iſſue of a harveſt. The conſequence of which 
us been, that I have neither ſeen nor heard of a 
nutty ear in this diſtrict; which, I believe, nth in 
o preceding year been free from them. In fine, 
or only from the experiments already adverted to, 
ut from others which might be adduced, I am 
hilly perſuaded that the confirmation of this diſ- 
re anforcry (and it has been many years back : ſuggeſted) 
ill lead to an incalculable advantage; for it is not 
lone a preſervation of the moſt indiſpenſible article 
human food from an appearance and flavour truly 
bouſtful, but while it renders it more nutritious, 
ugments its quantity; for every ſmut- ball might 
have been a perfect grain, by uſing the ſimple proceſs 
referred to. To this let me add, that other kinds of 
bread, as well as our more general beverage, may be 
ene and improved, ſince — and on equally 


theſe for a recipe 6 to 0 opinion bg io WARES | 
&ference, but it proved, that on this change he had more brand than 
before: he thence reſolved to uſe no more preparations, but brought all | 
his ſeed-wheat to the pumps and has not had (he ſays) any brand fince. a 
And, which is Kill more confirming, a gentleman farmer in this vicinity 

applied to me for R. T's. proceſs, in conſequence of his ae woes N 
wheat being ſo exceſſively infected with ſmut, that his threſhers daily, 
while Bi at the cloſe of their labour, cleanſed themſelves in water, they being, as 

oy its he expreſſed it, black as chimney-ſweepers; yet his ſubſequent crop. of - 
il. wheat from this ſeed, ſcoured in repeated waſhings, eſcaped the taint, 
tand: WY ve a piece of land in contiguity with the homeſtead, which this gen- 
nged rade eri frown div n dreſſings-. 
theſe eſcape 


E 
eſcape this contamination and ciminution if OY 
feeds are equally purified. 


I am, with great eficem, 


your reſpectful friend, 


 __ JOHN WAGSTAFFE. 


Kat. XXVII. 


n r eſpetti ng Draining Linda, defrging 
| Moſe, and planting Coppices. © 


. 


(In a Letter to the srexzranv. I 


Sin, | | Piercefield near Chepſtow, Jan. 17th "OY 

F paſſing through Briſtol a few days ago, I took 

an opportunity of providing myſelf with the 
ſeven volumes of the Letters and Papers of the Bath 
Agriculture Society, expecting that I ſhould derive 
from them conſiderable information, as well as amuſe- 
ment; and although, from the very curſory view | 
which as yet I have had an opportunity of taking 
of this collection of papers, I muſt confeſs that I 
have not (generally ſpeaking) any reaſon to. think 
I ſhall be much diſappointed ; yet I muſt at the ſame 
time be candid enough to acknowledge, that on ſome 


parts 
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parts of theſe ſubjects, materially connected with the 
objects of your ſociety, there appears to be a want 
of information on ſubjects which I hardly believe 
can have eſcaped the obſervation of your numerous 
and valuable correſpondents. 

1/7. The draining of lands, a moſt edlem part 
of agriculture, has been very lightly touched on; 
and in ſhort, a young farmer like myſelf, can derive 
rery little inſtruction _ this n n your 
papers. 8 
have heard much of an end mode of drain. 
ing by a Mr. ELEKINOG TON, and ſhould have expected 
to have met with ſome account of it in your papers; 
dut either reſpecting this mode, or that of draining 
by under-drains, as is generally practiſed in this aud 
the neighbouring nnn e one : word: has 
been fad. a6 | 

2dly.. In many parts * this country, 2 many 
others, the fineſt- parts of the grounds are totally 
oyer· run by a thick coat of moſs, which n | 


precludes: vegetation... 
[ ſhould have expected to have you amongſt the 


proceedings of your fociety, ſome mode of deſtroying 
noſs, either by means of a particular manure, or by 
that of tearing it off the ſurface, by means of ſome: 
improved drag, or machine; ſo as: to bring ſucks: | 
grounds into a ſtate of vegetation, ent being com· 
pelled to convert them i into _—_—_ 1 Wailad EE 

; | —_ 


woods of the ſame ſort, and without the advantages 
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2dly. 1 ſee not a ſyllable ſaid upon the ſubje> o 
the ſlime or 00ze left by the tide upon the ſhelving 
banks of the Severn, and ſimilar rivers where ther, 
is a conſiderable flow-of the tide, which I have fon, 
reaſon to believe might be made a moſt valuable nale at 
nure for ſeveral ſorts of land. 
| Theſe are the only circumſtances to which J. 
preſent am deſirous of calling your attention, furthe 
than to beg the favour of you to give me from your 
ſelf, or procure for me from ſome correſpondent, at 
explanation upon a ſubje& which I am glad to obſerv 
has claimed ſo much of the attention of your ſociety 

The ſubject to which I allude is, that of planting 
of coppice wood, and the value of theſe Noo wher 
cut and diſpoſed of. : 

have generally underſtood that our coppice woor 
in Monmouthſhire are as good as in any county 
England, and in greater extent; but few or none o 
theſe woods, after fourteen or ſixteen years gromb 
are often ſold for more than as many pounds; I ma 
ſay, rarely for more than fifteen n for ſe 
years growth. 


When therefore I rd. in your — that 


of ſituations which many parts of Monmouthſhire 
poſſeſs, in place of from nine to twelve pounds an 
acre, are ſold for ſeventy pounds an acre; you wil 

* believe it muſt have created n _— 
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Aſh trees (as common a coppice wood as any in 


Jett o 
ielvin as country) have been particularly mentioned. 


In vol. i. page 166,“ Mr. EpmunD Rack gives 
yu a particular ſtatement of the produce of one 
cre and half in ten years, producing 481. 
if Mr. Rack be living, I ſhould have been glad 
p have aſked him the ſize of the 43100 poles, ſold 
r 29]. 6d. and whether 2000 poles are not rather 
x unuſual produce upon an acre. ” | 

In vol. i. page 137, Mr. J. FL AnT HER gives * : 
we aſtoniſhing account of the value of aſh. 

In vol. v. page 27 I, a correſpondent with the 
tretary, who ſigns W. B. B. gives an extraor- 
ary account of the produce of an aſh plantation 
1 Warwickſhire, of foürteen years after planting, 
ling for 7ol. per acre; and likewiſe gives an ac- 
vunt of the mode which was obſerved in planting, 
lich is clear enough, excepting in one particular, 
we 27 5, from the beginning of the firſt line, reading 
L the nine following lines, which confuſes the whole 
yocels, The throwing of the earth one way and 
ging of it another, without ſome explanation by 
drawing or. otherwiſe, cannot be naderſtood.  - 
Jam at preſent clearing of 5o to 60 acres of land 
ty applicable to coppice wood, and ſhould be glad 
receive a leſſon from the Warwickſhire planter. 


—— 


e ther 
e ſome 
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lt would be ſatisfactory to know to what parti 
cular purpoſe aſh is applicable in Warwickſhire 

_ the ſize and number of poles upon an acre tat could 
ſell for 7ol.? 
If you can fend me any explanation or informa 
tion upon any of thoſe ſubjects, at your leiſure, | 
ſhall conſider myſelf much obliged thereby; and a: 
for the mode of planting, did I underſtand it, I ſhould 
very villingly give it an extenſive trial this ſeaſon. 


1 am, wks © 
. your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 


W. WOOD. 


rhere 

| and t 

ART. XXVI. L . ; 

, 4 . 5 * 

Reply to the foregoing Enguiries. exper 

By the Rev. W. B. BAR TER. 42 

| o in 

DEAR SIR, Timſbury, Feb. 1, 1796. n the 
— to your requeſt I have given dull ng tl 
attention to Col. Wood's letter, and ſhall bay dig 

very happy if any thing I can fuggeſt may be con diſt 
ſidered as ſatisfactory anſwers to his queries. TM der 
ſubje& of draining lands, it is true, does not mal yoylc 
any conſpicuous figure in our memoirs, as the pri other 
of th 


* is now ſo * underſtood and 9 
7 


E 
Mr. ELK ING Trox's new mode of boring lands, if 1 
do not miſtake, is detailed in Youns s Annals of 
Agriculture. If the Colonel's lands that are over» 
un with moſs be ſound, and will bear winter- feeding 
an them, hay given there to cattle during that pe- 
rod, will very much alter the nature of the herbage 
nd deſtroy the moſs; folding and feeding ſheep on 


t alſo will produee the ſame effect, without the 


'rouble of ploughing; the weight of the cattle in 
be winter would, in my opinion, be moſt efficacious 
n deſtroying the texture of the moſs. The ſlime or 
boze of a river, overflown by the tide, I have in 
nany inſtances ſeen tried as a manure, but every 
chere diſcontinued on the account of the expence 
nd trouble of bringing it into a proper ſtate for 
tirowing abroad on the land; it has, however, been 
o ſervice: ſmall quantities may be tried, from which 
aperience will be derived to juſtify a perſeverance 
the contrary. The confuſion the Colonel alludes 
v in an account of aſh planting, in vol. v. Page 273, 
a the top, ariſes altogether from the wrong point- 
ng the ſentence; had it run thus, with his ſpade 
„ digs the earth from the line on his right to the 
* diſtance of twenty-one inches; on his left, to te 
depth of twelve or fourteen inches, the whole 
would be plain and intelligible. It is only ſaying, in 
other words, that the labourer is to throw one half 


of the ground taken out of the dich vn one bed, 
Ta: and 


E 


and one half on the other; if it be better to be un. 


me 
derſtood by the 1 ſketch, it is much at his th 
ſervice: 5 tit 
8 2 * 3 TE "FE bu 
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| | Should the Colonel's land to be planted be dry, and 
| ot boggy, I ſhould recommend it to him to male 

his beds at right angles to the hill, or at leaſt ob- 

lique; by that the beds may retain as much of the 
| moiſture that falls as they can (without being ſtag- 
= nant) which is peculiarly grateful' to aſh; it would 
be alſo deſirable to extend his diſtance of planting 
the aſhes from three feet and half, as ſpecified in the 
memoirs, to five feet or at leaſt four feet and half; 
becauſe, though not more than two or three poles 


_ — ad on * 


« 
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FThe dotted line divides the trench or ditch into two equal parts, 


one half of which is thrown on A, the other on B. my 
F Bed on which the aſh plants are laid horizontally. a 2 a are the ſ 
: FEY cve 
5 | aſh plants laid horizontally, | Y 
I | Ditch as before. 2 . ay 


may 


Us 


nay 


11 
may ariſe from ck root for the firſt fourteen years, 
three times the number will probably be the quan- 


tity at the end of the ſecond period, which will have 
but bare room in five feet ſpace. The uſe made 


of the poles in Warwickſhire was for hop-poles, . 


hurdles, and hoops, which were ſent to London, 
and for fencing new incloſures, of which many were 
at that time taking place in that neighbourhood; 
the number of faggots alſo ariſing from the ſpray 
was not inconſiderable. My principal information 
was from my friend Fiennes SANDER8oN MILLER, 
eſq; of Rodway near Kineton, Warwickſhire, who, 
on the Colonel's mentioning my name, would give 
him any ſatisfaction he wiſhed. Lord WiLLoucHBy 
vs BROkE has many acres of aſh planted in the 
ame neighbourhood, which, I have been credibly 
informed, have yielded the ſame produce. An apti- 
tude in the land to the growth of aſh muſt be ſup- 
poſed, and the planter's attention muſt not be taken 
off from his infant charge, till at leaſt four years 
from the time of their being committed to the beds; 


or in other words, they muſt be kept well weeded. 


have planted about one hundred and fifty, as a 
ſpecimen for my collier neighbours; ; they are about 
five years old, which I have requeſted you to inſpect; 
my neighbour Mr. STEPHENs has this year planted 
ſeveral in this mode, which is 952 far the I of 


any yet ever diſcovered. 
Should 
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Should I not have been fortunate enough to have 
made myſelf ſufficiently. intelligible to the Colonel, 
you have my leave to inform him, that I. ſhall 
readily and with pleaſure give him any further ex. 
planation he may wiſh to propoſe; or if at any time 
he comes to Bath, afid would. ſubmit to be ſhewn 
the way to Timſbury by you, I ſhould be particu. 
hrly happy to wait on you both; and ſatisfy him, 
by an ocular demonſtration, of the poſſibility of 
aſhes growing to a great ſize in a home time, by 
proper cultivation. « 124; 


I am, with great regard, dear Sir, 


your” s very ſincerely, 


Wm. * Bakr ER. 
To Mr. Matthews, 


ART, XXVII. 


On the uſe of Lime mixed with Gaijewir, in 
 rending Rocks and Stones. , 
[By H. D. Grreiru, eſq.] 
Sin. Cacrhun near Conway, North-Wales, 1796: 


AVING been for ſome time in the habits of 


peruſing your intereſting papers on agricul- 
ture and other ſubjects, I am induced to lay before 


* ih 


N 


d O T „ -- 
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the ſociety a circumſtance, which, though perhaps 
familiarly known to them, might, if more generally 
divulged through the channel of their publications, 

be of infinite advantage to the publick. | 
In clearing my lands of the heaps of ſtones with 


which this country every where abounds, I found 


the quantity of gunpowder uſed in the operation to 
amount to a conſiderable ſum at the end of the year; 
and as the price of this article has been increaſing 
of late to an enormous amount, I had recourſe to an 
expedient by which the expence of it has been ma- 
terially diminiſhed. 

I weighed out two pounds of bene and one 
pound of quick- lime well dried and pulverized, 
which after having been thoroughly mixed with each 
other, I delivered to the blaſter with directions to 
zpply it in ſimilar quantities as he would have done 
the powder by itſelf, I then ſelected fix of the 
hardeſt granites I could find for the experiment, and 
the effects of the exploſion were preciſely the ſame 
as if powder alone had been uſed. It now occurred 


to me that this might be fallacious, and that a ſmaller 


proportion of gunpowder would produce the ſame 
effect as a larger; I accordingly ordered the man to 


| bore holes in a ſimilar number of ſtones of the ſame 


texture and ſize with the former, and to put in a 
leſſer quantity of powder by one - third than he would 


have done if it had been left to his own manage- 
ment. 


/ 


L 
; 
| 
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ment. The ſtones were ſeparated by the ſhock, 


but the difference in the effe& was manifeſt to every 


perſon in the field ; thoſe with the mixture of lime 


and powder having been much more effectualy 
broken and ſhattered than the others, After the 


ſucceſs of this experiment; I have conſtantly adhered 


to the practice, and am ſo ſatisfied of its utility, that 
I wiſh to ſee it more generally adopted. One thing 
is certain, that a moiety of quick. lime and gunpowder 


will explode; and if this mixture were uſed merely 
as a train of communication to the powder within 
the ſtone, what a national ſaving would it be in 
works carried on upon an extenſive ſcale, ſuch as 
the numerous quarries and mine-works of this 
kingdom | 

It will give me great akin to recelveryour opi- 


nion upon this experiment, when the gentlemen have 


farisfied themſelves about it, and in the mean time 
remain, with great reſpect, ſir, | 


your very obedient 


humble ſervant, 


Hun DAVIES RH. 
To Mr. Maithews. 
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Axx. XXVII. 


'0n a * for making a Return of all the Inha- 
bitants of a Pariſh, with their deſcriptions, &c,— 
Alſo an account of the New Ga at Doremuurut, | 
with Plates. 7 


[By W. M. Pirr, eſq; M. P.] 


San, Arlington: ſtreet, June 4, 1796. 

A an accurate knowledge of the ſtate of the po- 
pulation of any country has been thought by 
eminent writers an object of great importance; and 
33 theſe writers have materially differed in opinion 
with refpe& to the actual number of inhabitants in 
this kingdom, I hope I may be permitted, with great 
teference to lay before the ſociety a ſpecimen of a 
return which I drew up myſelf in the year 1790, 
aſcertaining not only the exact number of people in 
a very extenſive pariſh, but alſo how the whole of 
that number were employed, and which I have, as 
2 magiſtrate, ſince found of conſiderable utility. 
This plan is equally applicable to the caſe of every 
pariſh in theſe kingdoms, and if it were univerſally | 
adopted, it would cy remove all uncertainty 
on the fabjet, | 
It is natural for eyery man to be i to thoſe 
objects to which he has given a particular attention; 
| hope, therefore, that I may be deemed in ſome de- 
. | | gree 


| 
i 
| 
| 
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gree excuſable, if I have over-rated the advantages 


which I conceived were likely to reſult from ſuch 
an inveſtigation to the pariſhes themſelves, if it were 
only attempted in a few detached places. I have 


ſtated thoſe ſuppoſed advantages at length in the 


Return itſelf; I need not then repeat them here, 
Should the ſociety confider this paper as at all 
worthy of their acceptance, I * think * 
highly honoured. 


I am , Sir, „ 
your obedient humble ſervant, 
: W. M. PITT. 


To Mr. Matthews. 


N. B. THE Society, on examining the fundry 
papers communicated by this ingenious and publick · ſpirited 
gentleman, found the ſcheme above alluded to, to be a ftate 
of the population of the pariſh of Corfe - Caſtle in the county 


of Dorſet, ſuperbly printed on ſeven folding ſheets, full of 
columns and deſcriptions, in which the names, ages, circum · 


ſtances, and employments, of all the inhabitants are diſ- 
tinctly marked; an undertaking which muſt have coſt much 
labour, but which may nevertheleſs ſerve as a model for 
other country magiſtrates deſirous of knowing the Rate of 


the diftri over which CT 
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ſuable ends mentioned by Mr. M. Prrr. But, on account 
of the extent of thoſe tables, they were deemed inadmiſſible 
into this volume. They remain for inſpection at the So- 
ciety's Room.——Reſpetting the plan and deſcription of the 
| Gaol at Dorcheſter, (which lie in leſs room) it was ſuppoſed | 
the articles would not only do honour to the parties con- 
cerned in the work, but be uſeful and acceptable to the 
publick in proportion as they ſhould be extenfively known. 
The Committee therefore reſolved to ſolicit the conſent of 


Mr. M. Prrr, to publith them in the Society's memoirs. , 
To that requeſt IT letter was returned >» wy" 


' 


ITY 


I HAVE juſt dee the ee of yon + dan 


of the 2oth inſtant, and I am highly flattered by the 
notice that has been taken of the papers I ventured 
to ſend to the ſociety; if any part of them ſhould 
be deemed worthy of a place in the ſociety's'publi- + 
_ cations, they are not only entirely at their ſervice 
for that purpoſe, but J ſhall: conſider it 3 
great honour conferred n me eee | 
1 am, Sir, 
your moſt obedient humble ſervant, * ©] 
ho. £5... Wis PITT. 

Portchefter Barracks near Fareham, June 8g, 1 1756. x | 


To Mr, Matthews, % hs 9209 
DORSET 


t 8 


| DORSET COUNTY GAOL. 


N this building are united the County Gaol, Peni. 
tentiary Houſe, and Houſe of Correction. It 


ſtands on an eminence, on the north ſide of the town the 1 
of Dorcheſter, on a piece of ground ſtill called the ze f 
Caſtle, and which was formerly the ſite of a building that 
of that deſcription, at the foot of which flows the ke! 
river Froome. It is bounded by a wall, about twenty Le.; 
feet high above the ſurface of the ground, which, into 
from the turnkey's lodge, ſituate at the north fide fair. 
of it, completely ſurrounds the whole of the build. prop 
ings, courts, &c. &c. The ground on which it is The 
erected was, in a moſt handſome, manner, given by plan. 
Francis JoHN BROWNE, eſq; one of the members who 
for the county. The architect was the late inge. poſh 
nious Mr. BLACKBURN, the friend of Howasv! nito 
The buildings conſiſt of the lodge; of the keeper's dera 
houſe, with the chapel, debtors? day-rooms, female keep 
fines and female debtors' rooms, viſiting· rooms for WH thro 
male debtors, fines and felons, infirmaries, &c.; and 1 


of four wings detached from, but communicating 


with, the centre building on each ſtory by means of V 
caſt-iron bridges from the ſeveral galleries. There I 
are ſeparate fleeping cells for eighty- eight priſoners, I 
which are diſtributed in the ſeveral buildings, as may I 
be ſeen by a reference to the annexed plans; and tyo \ 
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iy dormitories for male debtors, each containing 
tur beds, to be uſed in caſe the number exceeds 
arwhich can be accommodated ĩn the debtors' wing; 


Peni. beſides four cells for condemned priſoners, light and 

. ti; four over theſe perfectly dark, yet airy, for 
town ue refractory; and fix reception cells; which laſt 
d the ue fitted up in the lodge. The diſtribution is ſuch, 


ding that not only the male priſoners are ſeparated from 
the the female, and the felons from the debtors, fines, 
venty I kc.; but thoſe of each deſcription are ſubdivided 
hich, . into claſſes; and for each claſs, by means of diſtinct 


ſair-caſes, ſeparate ſubdiviſions of the priſon are ap- 
propriated, with courts, work-rooms, &c. to each. 
The ſubdiviſions allotted to every claſs appear on the 
plan, except thoſe to female debtors and female fines, - 


lbers cho have each a commodious room, with every 
nze- poſſible convenience, over the male debtors? dor- 


nitories, and under the two infirmaries, ſeparate and 
detached from every part of the building, except the 
keeper's houſe and court, to which they have acceſs 
through the chapel. 


and Theſe ſubdiviſions are for the accommodation of 
ring che following claſſes : 

s of Male debtors. 

here Male felons. 

ers, Male convicts, Claſſes I. and II. 

may Ditto Claſs III. 

tro 


Male ines . 
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Male bridewell priſoners. 
Female debtors. | 
Female felons and bridewell priſoners for trial. 
Female convicts, and bridewell nn convict. line 
Female fines. bre 
Reception cells. con 
Condemned cells; or for king 8 n when the 
not ufed for the condemned, : cop 
Refractory cells. | of: 
Infirmary for males. 1 
Infirmary for females. uri. 
In the reception cells in the hikes, Priſoners are wat, 
placed immediately on their entrance, until they can buil 
be examined by the ſurgeon, and thoroughly cleaned, plic, 
for which purpoſe there are a hot and à cold bath. hi. 
If in a foul or infectious ſtate, they remain there viſio 
till the ſurgeon pronounces them fit to be removed Ir 
into the interior parts of the priſon; they are then on 
ſent to their proper claſſes, and all felons are apps- cuſt 
relled in the gaol uniform, and their on clothes, if nd 
fit to be preſerved, are fumigated in a kiln, and laid WW ing 
by in the wardrobe till their liberation, or are de- ed | 
| livered to the care of their friends. There are ao tori 
| two rooms in the lodge for the habitation of the <l1s 
| taſkmaſter, and a ſmall one for one of the turnkeys; ¶ verſ 
| a wardrobe; a room containing one of Stockdale's Wi latio 
mills for grinding corn, and every other requiſite V 


10 grinding and for dreſſing the where al 
the 


— 
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ne corn uſed for ſupplying the priſon with bread is 
ground, and which is found to anſwer extremely well; 
z committee-room for the magiſtrates to tranſa& bus 
ineſs in; an office for the gaolor; a bakehouſe and 
brewhouſe, with iron boilers, an oven, and other 
conveniencies for cooking for the priſoners ; and on 
the top of the lodge there is a flat roof covered with 
copper, on which executions take place, i in the view 
of all criminal priſoners. 

Beſides cocks and waſhing troughs in the different 
ring grounds, there is an engine which throws 
water to the ſeveral ciſterns on the top of each 
building, from whence every part is plentifully ſup- 
plied with water, including the ſeveral water-cloſets 
hich are allotted to the uſe of each diſtinet ſubdi- 
viſion of cells. 

i e ar that no ſleeping cells are 
on the ground floor; by which arrangement the 
cuſtody of the priſoner is rendered more ſecure, 
2nd his health is not liable to be injured by the ri- 
ing of damps, and by means of air- holes conſtrudt. 
ed in the back of each cell (except in the upper 


ſtories, where they are placed in the arches of the 
cells) and which are ſo managed as to exclude con- 
verſation, while they admit air, its enn circu= 
ation is preſerved. _ 5 

When viſitors come to * debtors, er are per- 


mitted immediately to go to their viſning · room: the 


1 
inner door of which is conſtantly kept locked, tlie 
outer one open; there are two windows opening 
from it, one into each debtors* day- room; theſe de n 
windows are barred, but a table goes through each o fin 
of them, one half being in the debtors' room, the ne 
other half in the viſiting-room. Debtors ,are not 
therefore excluded from the ſociety of their rela. 
tions or friends, yet the viſitors are not allowed in 
general to come into the rooms, by which means 
many irregularities .are prevented. In particular 
caſes, the keeper, where he finds it proper, unlocks 
the inner door, and ſuffers the debtor to take his 
friend with him into his cell, or court. Fines and 
felons have not the ſame indulgence, their friends 
cannot ſee them but in the preſence of the keeper, 
the three gates of their viſiting- rooms being all 
locked. The keeper, on application, lets the friend 
into the ſpace between the firſt and ſecond gates, and 
ſtands- himſelf in the ſpace between the ſecond and 
third, the prifoner remaining in the court; he can 
thus effectually prevent the introduction of weapons, 
liquor, or other article, the uſe of which is forbidden 
in the priſon, as well as be a check on any improper 
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converſation. In the caſe, however, of ſome known nſtitu 
relation of the party or other perſon having real pri- ed fo 

| vate buſineſs with the priſoner, the keeper previoully iſoner 
ſearches the friend, and then admits him or her into ſeit (a, 
tquire 


the ſpace between the ſecond and third gates, and 


he VOL, 
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he e himſelf retires. The friends of debtors are per. 
ng aitted to remain, if they pleaſe, from ten o'clock in 
eſe de morning till four in the afternoon; the friends 5 


ine with them, except in caſes of real buſineſs, 
men the keeper indulges them at his diſeretion. 
fer four o'clock no ſtranger is to remain within 
he walls. PS. 
There are likewiſe ſeveral DG in 1 
nion of the priſomz ſome for ſingle perſons to 
work in, in ſolitude; others for two, chree, or more 
xrlons; for the purpoſe of employing the priſoners 
n ſuch work as they may be capable of, with ſtore- 
woms, and every other. convenience to render the 
manzement complete; beſides a conſiderable edifice 
ir the purpoſe of carrying on the manufacture of 
ks, and which is ſituate between the court of the 
ule fines, and that of the penitentiary priſoners of 
le third claſs. This laſt was built at the expence 
WILLIAM MorTon PiTT, eſq; one of the mem- 
us for the county, as a ſmall teſtimony of his gra- 
inde, for the confidence repoſed in him, and for 
it repeated favonrs conferred upon him, by his 
nſtituents. . This manufacture has already been 
ied for three or four years with great ſucceſs; the 
Filoners, who work in ſolitude, are employed in the 
nit ſtages of it, and thoſe parts of the work which 
quire the labour of ſeveral N working toger 
YOL, vin. 8 ther, : 


mc. 


LY 


q fines and felons are only allowed to remain a ſhort - - 


1 


cher, are performed by thoſe who by the rules of 
the priſon are indulged with a leſſer degree of re. 
ſtriction. The produce of the work is divided into 
| ſhares, of which each priſoner has a ſhare allotted 
to him, and placed to his account, to be paid him 
at the time of his liberation; another ſhare is allowed 
to the keeper, to encourage him to be attentive to 
this object; and the remainder is accounted for to 
the county, and already defrays a very conſiderable 
proportion of the expences of the priſon. 

The books kept in this gaol are formed on the 
beſt models which conld be procured; among them 
the three, of which ſpecimens are here given, arc 


wa 

the moſt deſerving of notice. and 
The infirmaries are airy, with walking tronghs of! 
and warter-cloſers, and a communication to a ſeparate the 
flat on the different fides of the roof, one for cach fale 
ſex, for the benefit of convaleſcents; there is a di. the 
penſary between the two, for the convenience of the Mil cac 
fargeon; and a pew from each, opening into the cee. 
chapel, for the uſe of ſuch ſick FO as may be had 
able to attend divine ſervice. mer 
Aronnd the outfide of the bonndary owl is a ſpa- affe. 
cious eſplanade laid down to graſs; and on the noni vid 
fide, in the front of the lodge, a handſome ſlope u 10, 
the river, with trees planted on its banks. is tc 
The plan had the full approbation of the late er time 
agre 


eellent Mr. HowarD; the expence has amounted 
— f | ; : 8 0 


1 1 

o about 16,0001, The regulations for the police; 
ad interior management of the priſon, are chiefly 
ken from Sir GROROR O. Pavr's rules for Glou- 
ceſter gaol and bridewell, with ſome alterations to 
adapt them to this building; and the two principles, 
of induſtry, and reflection by the judicious applica- 
tion of ſolitude, are happily combined; 
The work was begun in the year 1789, atid was 
finiſhed in 1795; has been well executed by Mr. 
JohN FeNTIMAN, of Newington-Butts; Surry; and 
is by many thought to be Mr. BLAcxBUAx's chef 
{'ceuvre in this branch of architecture. . 10, ooo 

was borrowed at four per cent. towards this work, 
and the reſt of the expence, as well as the intereſt 
of the 10,0001. has been defrayed and paid out of 
the county ſtock, and out of the produce of the 
ale of the old gaol and old houſe of correction; and 
the average number of county rates, of about 5ool. 
each, raiſed during the fix years this work was pro- 
ceeding, has not exceeded the average number which 
had been collected for two years previous to its com- 
mencement, conſequently the burthen cannot have 
affected, or even have been perceived by, any indi- 
vidual. The gradual reduction of the debt of 
10, oool. is to commence immediately, and the whole 
is to be liquidated within fourteen years from the 
time of borrowing the ſeyeral ſums reſpectively, 


agreeably to act of parliament. 1 a | 
 - -- There | 
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There is a fund, placed in the hands of the chap. 


lain, but under the direction of the viſiting juſtices, 


and ariſing from the charitable contributions of indi. 
viduals, from which an additional quantity of coals 


is purchaſed in extreme hard weather for the dif- 


ferent claſſes of priſoners; the debts of ſuch debtors 
as upon enquiry are found to be truly objects of 


| compaſſion, are compounded and liquidated; and re- 


wards are given to priſoners, who, twelve months 
after their diſcharges, produce certificates, properly 
atteſted, of their having ſcrved thoſe who have em- 
| ployed them, faithfully, nn ſoberly, and in- 
duſtriouſy. 
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4. REFERENCE. -» 
ndi- No. 1. 


oals 


dil A Keeper's Parlour . 
tors 3 Keeper's Kitchen and Scullery 


C Debtors Day-Rooms 


PLAN OF THE GROUND FLOOR. 


Q Female Penitentiaries Airing 
Ground | 
R Male Penitentiaries Airing- * 
Grounds | 
S Engine to raiſe Water 
ale Debtors Airing- 
Grounds 


V Male Bridewell Priſoners 


Airing-Grounds 
Scales Si 
W Male Fines Airing-Ground 
'X MaleFelons Airgzg-Ground 
Y Arcades for Day-Rooms for 
the ſeveral Claſſes 
Z Water-Cloſets for the ſe- 
veral Claſſes | 


* A Stove, Wool-Room, and Bow-Garrats, &c. 
on the one pair floor over the above. 


— 


THE ONE PAIR FLOOR, ' 


C Keeper's Apartments 


B Cells for Condemned, and over D Debtors Sleeping-Rooms 


E Water-Cloſets 


F Sleeping-Cells. 


> of D Paſſage - | 
| re. E Debtors Viſiting-Room 
| f Store-Rooms T 
nths G Working Single-Cells 
H Fines Viſiting-Room 
wy | Felons Viſiting-Room 
em- Committee - Room 
, [ Keeper's-Office 
m- M Brewhouſe 
N Baths Hot and Cold 
0 Keeper's-Court | 
? Female Felons and Bridewell 
a Priſoners? Airing- Ground 
Fig. 1. Room for Unfiniſhed Goods 
3; 2, Finiſhing Shop 
3. Making Shop 
& . 4. Stiffening Shop 
5. Stove on Ground Floor 
6. Dying-Houſe 
| . No. 2. 
PLAN OF 
A Chapel 
theſe Cells for Refractory 
* Priſoners | 
— 


Wi. 3. 
* | 1 


THE SECTION AND ELEVATION, 
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ART. XXIX. 


A Methed of preparing canvas, FR as to a5 


flexible Tubes for conveying freſh air into Corals 
ew; ond for other of purpoſes, nb 
1 | 1 


1 2 


[By Mr. Lansdown.] - 5 1 80 


11 * one quart of boiled linſeed ol, _ a aa 
ter of a pound of the gum elaſtick——bojl wr 
gently together—they will ſo boil near two 
before the gum will be diffolved, Then adl ob 
quarts more of boiled oil, one pound of relin, "oug 
pound of bees-wax, and one pound of |licharge © 
lead—boil all up together, and with a bruſh * i 
warm, and evenly, as a coat, on the canvas, 
This prepared ſubſtance will be as flexible 1 cl 
be wiſhed, without cracking—will reſiſt wet ar damih 
and will be found durable, if common as 
. in the care of it. 8 


+ 


. 3 h HENRY deen 
Mell, 1795. 5 
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SPECIMENS OF THE BOOKS OF ACCOUNTS. 


Priſoners under Confinement in the Sheriff's Wards. | | 


DORCHESTER GAOL. 


(No. 1.) 
- — = _— _ — — — = | * > 
E Writ Date Date it When Debt : ; Declarations Plea Date of Writ Date | n * g Groats 4 ED Behaviour How and 
: x 8 1 | -£ trom what of of the on brought to | ſworn "REY" 3 when when of of - e 8 hen and | | when 
; Pariſh. Age. | Trade. Condition. © ; 3 Plaintiff's Name. Plaintiff a Attorney. | . i by - a; 
| * 25 85 81 Ws Court iſſued. | the Writ, Warrant, | returnable. Priſon. to. e eee ſerved. demanded. | Execution. | Warrant. Ercan returnable. . obtained. employed. maintained. Priſon. ws diſcharged. SO 
| 2 delivered. : 5 | . 
| 4 3 | | | . . ; : : | = | 
(No. 2.) Priſoners in Cuſtody on Criminal Proceſs. 
Dates | When Family, A * ; | Event Remiſſions Begu __ 1 1 Wk ED 
N f : s E brought t 1 + . . or g N 8 5 - 2 g f 8 5 f : n ww a en ring to a 
* HM By whom committed. 3 Priſoners' Names. Pariſh, Trade. X18 9 Haze, plexion. Eyes, Marks. Crimes. Before whom tried. When tried. en Sentences. 1 Work. | employed. | Watt | addilied. ma diſcharged. POS 3 
b £ | Commitment. 
i : (4-4 FF | = 1 
| | ' DORSET GAOL. 
(No. 3.) Names and Deſcription of all the Priſoners commitivd to the County Gaol and Bridewell; diſtinguiſhing thoſe he are, and thoſe who are not, allowed the County Bread. 
- Number of Priſoners who work for, and are maintained by, the County. | Bread. Number of Priſoners who maintain themſelves. | 2 
< - For Trial. | For Trial. EE : 
þ Q E WB 0 . —— 5 L z . 
8 8 M 5 8 — - | + E 3 8 { Z E | 
. . 2 282 © 8 E © 5 © * 5 #1 8 7 
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Arr. XXX. 


On the Culture and Value of Potatoes, as com- 
municated to the Society by the Author, in a copy of 
a letter to the. Right Hon. Lord SHEFFIELD, 


+ [By Mr. BarTLEY.]. | 
MY LORD,  Briftol, 1795. 


F/ CANNOT help feeling particular pleaſure i in 

obſerving the culture of the potatoe to be en- 
cquraged in ſo ſpirited a manner by the Board of 
Agriculture; perſuaded as I am; that there is not an 
article in the known circle of huſbandry more de- 
ſerving the foſtering care of an inſtitution which may 
well be ſtiled the moſt noble. 

The ſociety having condeſcended to invite a ge- 
neral correſpondence, I am induced to addreſs your 
Lordſhip as to one of its moſt diſcerning members, 
if haply any obſervation of mine may in a flight de- 
gree be thought pertinent to the ſub)ect. | 

l have had many years experience in the culture 
of this root, and perhaps was the firſt in the neigh- 
bourhood of Briſtol who porn iron an exten- | 
five ſcale, 

| be largeſt „„ 
(though I have heard of a greater produce) and the 
my was * to any thing I have ſeen; the 

farinaceous 


[ 344 I 


farinaceous matter proving to be conſiderably more 
than one - fourth of the weight of the root. The 


crop was two hundred ſacks per ſtatute acre, each 


| ſack weighing two hundred and twenty-four pounds. 
The mode of managing the crop, nature of the ſoil, 
&c. are ſer down in the third volume of the Bath 


Society's Papers, p. 288. 


But my principal deſign in adverting to this in- 
ſtance, is to excite an attentive regard to the prodi- 
gious quantity of vegetable food produced from an 
acre of ground, equal at leaſt to two hundred buſhels 
of wheat; for I have long fince made up my mind 
as to this fact, that a ſack of potatoes of two hun- 
dred and twenty-four pounds containing one-fourth 
part of farinaceous matter is at leaſt equal in value, 
as an article of food in the family of a poor cottager, 

to a buſhel of the beſt wheat; and the unanimous 
concurrence of this deſcription of f people will bear 
me out. 

It is true, that crops like this are ſeldom obtained : 
however, I believe they might be- obtained not un- 
frequently, by a judicious attention to the circum- 


ſtances of ſoil, ſituation, ſeaſon, &c. and, ſpeaking 


in general terms, I am firmly of opinion that one 
hundred and twenty ſacks of potatoes per acre may 
be more certainly raiſed than twenty-five buſhels of 


| wheat; at the ſame time it muſt be admitted, that 


ſome ſoils are totally unfit for the culture of potatoes: 
aver 
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| a very {tiff clay, for inſtance; and this not only: be. 
| cauſe a light crop would be the conſequence, but 
alſo that wet heavy ſoils induce a diminution of the: 
farinaceous matter; thus the roots of the very beſt 
ſort are apt to degenerate in unkindly ſoils—again, 
there are ſuch as will not be reclaimed by the moſt 
favourable. 
The moſt valuable ſort I conceive to be that which 
contains the greateſt proportion of farinaceous mat- 
ter. I have made a great number of experiments 
in this reſpect, but never extracted more than be- 
tween one-third and one-fourth of the weight of the 
root; in ſome inſtances not more than one-ſeventh 
has been obtained. So that it ſeems eſſential not 
only to hit upon a right ſort in the beginning, but 
to preſerve it by a proper atten tion to the nature of 
the ſoil. 
I have made excellent bread with a mixture 9 
one-third boiled potatoes and two-thirds wheat flour. 
But if ever potatoes ſhould be introduced as an ar- 
| ticle in bread, on a general ſcale, I doubt not the 
* proper mode would be, in the firſt inſtance, to extract 
| the flour or farinaceous matter by means of ſame 
ſuitable apparatus, that might eaſily be invented. 
Thus a determinate rule would be eſtabliſhed of ap- 
portioning the due quantity of potatoe flour, and af 
wheat flour, to be employed in the compoſition. Be- 
{des it would be the = effeual method of ſecu- 
rin Bo | 
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ring, throughout the winter, this invaluable vegetable 4 
food from the fury of the froſt. Poſſibly, indeed, it bou 
might be preſerved ſound in this form for years, 1 
concentrating within a moderate volume the — mar 


part of the ſubject. 
I know from experience, that, in reſpeR to- this 
vegetable, there are ſeminal varieties, touching which 
ſubje& I have lately — the MA of the 
Bath Society, 
Your lordſhip's attachment to agricultural "PTY 
I flatter myſelf, will be to me inſtead of an apology, 


I have the honour to ſubſcribe, &c. &c. 
NEHEMIAH BARTLEY. 


Axr. XXXI. 


Queries propoſed to the Society by an Economical 
Committee of Parliamentary Gentlemen in _— 
during the high prices of a Sc. in 17953 
anſwered, | 


By the SECRETARY, 


„Were mode of ſupplying the e of 
the poor; during the preſent e has 


been purſued in your pare of the Ts 
„ Wha 


CT wp 3 


2. What is now the actual rate of common la. 
bourers wages in your part of the country? 

3. What is the ordinary proportion of common 
manufaQurers wages to thoſe of common labourers 
in your part of the country, and how far has the 
$ former affected the latter ? 

4. Has there been any, and what, riſe in the wages 
of labour, both ſummer and winter, for the twenty 
or thirty years preceding 1794-5; and if any, at 

, what periods, and in what degrees, has it taken place? 
. 5. Have you known, in fact, unequal prices of la- 
bour in places near to each other, which may be ſup- 
poſed to have reſulted from the . of the 
poor laws 
6. What riſe 3 in the price of the neceſſaries and 
principal conveniencies of life has taken place during 
the ſame period, diſtinguiſhing each article as parti- 
cularly as may be? 
7. Is taſk-work common in your part of the 
1 country, and how much can a man earn per day or 
t, week in this way? | 
d 8. What appears to you to have been the effect, 
in point of population, of increaffng the ſize of 
farms, and incloſing commons; and has the quantity 
of land in tillage been thereby ſo much diminiſhed, 
of as that notwithſtanding the improvement of what 
1 has continued in tillage, the quantity of grain pro- 


duced has been leſs than before? 
at #2 Has 
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9. Has the practice of ingroſſing ſmall farms pre. 
vailed within your knowledge, and if 15 with What 
_— has it been attended ? 

. What were the habits of living, a among. the 

+ 62 claſs twenty or thirty years ago, and what 

are they now; do they now live harder than they did 
then, or than they did at ſome intervening period? 

11. Did the poor, twenty or thirty years ago, 

uſe meat and beer, more or much. more. than they 
did till the commencement of the preſent ſcarcity? 

12. Do potatoes conſtitute, about you, a mate- 
rial part of the food of the labouring claſs? . 1 
13. Do the poor in general appear tolerably con- 
tented in their ſituation, or otherwiſe? 

14. What proportions and deſcriptions: of the 
labouring claſs, when not diſabled by age, or ſitua- 
tion, or ſickneſs, receive pariſh 1 how often, and 
how long? | 

x5, Haye the poor-rates been agrees in- 
creaſing for ſome years paſt; and it ſo, in whey: ** 
and in what proportions? | 

16. Does any, and what, proportion of the Jabour- 
ing poor about you belong to Friendly-Societies, 
or Box- Clubs; and what appear to you to have been 
the effects of ſuch inſtitutions? | 

17. Were the common labourers wages, ſufficient 
to maintain a man, his wife, and four or five. chil- 
dren, without pariſh relief, before the commence- 
ment of the preſent ſcarcity? 18. Have 
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18. Have the ale-houſes increaſed in your part of 
the country within the laſt thirty years, and in what 
degree, and what have been the effects of 2 in- 
creaſe? 

19. Do the morals of the lower n appear to 
have improved, or to have grown worſe, within the 
laſt twenty or thirty years; and are they more or 
leſs frequent in their attendance on publick worſhip ? 

20. What proportion of the children of the poor 
may be ſuppoſed to have no ſchooling, or whether 
they have more or leſs of it than formerly? 

21. Would it be politick to hold out additional 
encouragement to the growth of wheat, and if ſo, 
what „ ? | 

Would it not be politick to encourage the 


Fa of oxen in agricultural draught, and in place of 
| that of horſes ? | 


23. Have cottages in general leſs land about them 
than formerly, and what have been the effects on 
e comfort and morals of their inhabitants? 


ANSWERS. 


1. AMONG farmers—ſelling corn, flour, or pota- 
oe, Or all three, to workmen, at reduced prices; 
Among inhabitants of towns—bread, FR or 
rice, at reduced prices. SE | 

2. Various, 


I es ——— s/o 9s — — 


Ca» 3 
2. Various. Among huſvandmen, from 1s, to 18, 


6d. per day. 
3. Manufacturers get perhaps Gow 18. 6d; to 28. 
and 28. 6d. per day. How far manufacturers wages 


have affected thoſe of labourers, or vice verſa, is hard 


to ſay. The proportions are much as formerly. 


4. Small advances in thoſe periods; but perhaps 
on the average about one-ſixth, and thoſe moſtly 


within the laſt twenty years. 


5. The variations in the prices of labour, in con- 
tiguous places, are ſmall, and muſt neceſſarily remain 


| fo; for ſuch variations being ſubjects of common 


converſation, and knowledge, are uniformly regu- 
lated by ſuch knowledge, &c. 

6. A conſiderable riſe, doubtleſs leſs in corn, til 
of late; but moſtly in butcher's meat, fay one-third; 
in butter, one-third; in cheeſe, one-third; in malt, 


near one-half; in groceries, ſay ſugar, one-third; 


candles and ſoap, one-fourth. The riſe gradual, but 


moſtly within ten or fifteen years. 


7. Taſk-work is common, but not uniform. 11 ig 


difficult to ſtate an average advance, it being ſo much 


in proportion to agility and induſtry; perhaps one- 
fourth more earning by taſk than day work may be 
fairly aſſumed: but taſk work gives latitude to irre 
gular working and improper expence. 

8. Increaſing the ſize of farms has not been 95 


poſed to pos — ſo much as common 
| notion 
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notion would ſuggeſt. Something of truth, however, 


muſt be allowed in this notion. Fewer labourers 


may ſometimes be wanted after incloſures, but not in 
any conſiderable degree, for in ſome places more are 
required by the improved huſbandry. Incloſures, 
merely as ſuch, cannot diminiſh the quantity of land 
in tillage. Moſt incloſures for improving lands re- 
quire tillage as the foundation of improvement: 


And the demands of the markets, for the produce 


cither of arable or paſture, will always govern, in a 
conſiderable degree, the choice of the farmer, He 
will not decreaſe his arable, and increaſe his paſture, 
but in conformity to the demand at market. The 
demand of cheeſe for foreign markets, added to the 


leſſened incumbrance of tithes, on paſture, ſeems to 
furniſh the principal exception to the above general 


rule; and this, it is probable, is become and beco- 
ming, more a conſiderable evil than n, unleſs 


we could have more land. 
9. The practice of engroſſing ſmall farms * 


doubtleſs been rapidly advancing of late years; and 


the effects have been diſadvantageous, from the in- 
creaſing opulence of the occupiers; ready-made for- 
runes being frequently carried into large farming : 
and general opulence favours a diſpoſition to keep 
up high prices for corn, Such farmers can often 


fix prices too high, after harveſt, and keep them up, | 


vecauſe not neceſſitated to a full ſupply of the mar- 
Lets; 
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kets; but where there is not ſome average A Kbeney 
of crop, this effect is not likely to be materially felt; 
and even in a time of ſcarcity, although the popular 
clamour may be loud, it ſeems queſtionable whether 
the advance of prices, ſomewhat beyond the propor- 
tion of that ſcarcity, be not rather a good than an 
evil, on the whole: But for ſuch advances, to check 
the conſumption, and call for ſubſtitutes, the ſtock 
might become exhauſted, and the evil be the greater, 
Large farmers alſo decline the trouble of the ſmaller 
produce of farms, as poultry, pigs, &c. And the 
fewer their commodities, the more they can govern 
the price of them. To alter the ſyſtem, and reſtore 


variety, with its good conſequences, ſmaller farms 


ſhould be added; to accompliſh this, more ground 
ſhould be brought into new cultivation; and no 
means of doing it can, be equally efficacious with a 
general incloſure bill. _ 

10. The habits of living, among labourers, are 
doubtleſs altered conſiderably in this period. The 
taſte, the baneful taſte of ſpirituous liquors, and the 
common introduction of tea, ſugar, and butter, into 
cottages, has conſumed too large a part of the earn. 
ings. Enervation, and conſequent idleneſs, have In- 
creaſed; and though they live more luxuriouſly in 
ſome articles, they on the whole, doubtleſs, live 
* harder” than formerly. The eee is like oy 
lurury and Halfar vation. 
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I's: Certainly thaw did. Meat, including bioal 
iz become too dear to be often compaſſed; and beer 
home-brewed, ſuch as the cottager was formerly fur- 
niſned with from malt at 38.—3s. 6d.—or at moſt 
45. per buſhel, is now, from the enormous price of 
barley, and the advance of duties, (conſequent on 
the two or three laſt wars) quite beyond their reach. 
This has been the caſe for ſeveral years. | 

12. Potatoes are in general uſe; and but for thee 
it is hard to ſay how any family, where there are 
children, and where private aid is not given, could 
= without pariſh pay. on 

More contented than could be expected: at 
caſt not turbulent. And it is hoped the awe of au- 
thority will be ſufficient to preſerve peace. 

14. This is a queſtion which cannot-be anſwered, 


| unleſs returns had been procured - but the mes 


is certainly increaſing. 

15. Progreſſively increaſing; but the proportions 
would require an actual, and . ſurvey, to be 
aſcertained. 

16. Numerous are the Friendly-Socicties and Box- 
Clubs. The poor are fond of them: their effects 
uniformly good. Such inſtitutions ſhould be encou- 
nged by Government, as an object of high import- 
ance, next in magnitude to a General Incloſure Bill, 
Thoſe two objects, ſpeedily and ardently attended to, 
would do more towards diffuſing ſtrength and hap- 

vol., vIII. „ * 
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pineſs in the country, and giving ſcope for national 
recovery, than all other poſſible ſchemes of Policy, 
And their adoption is the more deſirable, becauſe 
obvious i in their nature, and eaſy of accompliſhment, 
17. Not comfortably. 
18. Ale- houſes have been generally leſſened in 
number every where, within thirty years more re- 
markably ſo within half that period - perhaps in the 
proportion of one-third or one- fourth in ſome 
places, half have been ſuppreſſed.— Effects of courſe 
favourables but for ſuch diminution, and the in- 
creaſe of potatoes, matters muſt have been abund- 
antly worſe. 
19. On the whole, there ſeems to have been an 
improvement of morals, conſequent on an increaſe 
of religious inſtruction, by diflenting and methodiſt 
| miniſters. And though profligacy abounds in many, 
a conſpicuous reformation, and an increaſing reſort 
to places of publick worſhip, are e fea- 
tures of theſe times. 
20. The general introduction of Sunday Schook 
has evidently and uſefully increaſed the number and 
proportion of iꝝſtructed children in theſe parts: 
perhaps twice as many are taught to read as received 
ſuch inſtruction ten or fifteen years back: In ſome | 
places the proportion is much greater. 
21, The demand at market, as has been obſerved 
before, will always furniſh ſufficient encouragement; 
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give but the proper quantity of ground for tillage, 
by an incloſure bill, and you have the beſt poſſible 
chance for plenty of wheat, without bounties; which, 
if they operated all, or conſiderably, muſt, in the 
preſent ſtate of things, render ſcarce, in proportion,” 
ſome other articles of field produce, when certainly 
there are none too abundant, 'The preſent high 
price of wheat has doubtleſs produced a ſowing, for 
the next ſeaſon, greater than uſual: but ſhould go- 
vernment think any ſtep for further immediate in- 
creaſe prudent, perhaps the moſt adviſable ſtep 
would be to offer premiums to thoſe who ſhould 
dibble or ſet with wheat, a certain proportion of their 
land in the approaching ſpring—not uſing more ſeed 
than five pecks per acre—but by no means to encou- 
rage a further additional broad-ca/t ſowing. 

22. No doubts can be made of the good policy of 
uſing oxen, far the general purpoſes of huſbandry: 
but this has been often ſaid, and aſſented to, without 
much increaſe of the practice. The improvement 
ſhould be warmly recommended, and ſtipulated for 
by landlords, who would do well uniformly. to ſes 
the example; but the change can neither be com- 
pulſory nor ſudden. | W Jiecr 

23. The uſe of land 8 abridged | 
in ſome degree by incloſure of commons but cer- 

tainly not to national injury. Other cauſes of 
en it is ſuppoſed, are not conſiderable— 
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' wherever land is leſſened, for the garden cultivation 
of cottagers, it is ill policy; and the effect on health 
and morals muſt be detrimental. An extenſion of 
ſuch cultivation may be looked to as a capital ſource 
of improvement among the poor of this country 
_ conſequently of national ſtrength. 


W. MATTHEWS, 
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ART. XXII. 


Direction for Dibbling Wheat, as „ in 
the county of Norfolk in 1795; communicated by 
Darrp BazcLar, eſq. 


* is generally planted on a clover lay, 
and if the land be very light, it ſhould be 

ploughed a week or ten days before planted ; and 
ſhould a good rain fall, it will be advantageous, be- 
cauſe the holes will ſtand open the better to receive 
the ſeed, and the ground will not riſe ſo much when 
buſh-harrowed: In heavier land the plough ſhould 
precede. the dibblers only a day or two, and be plant- 
ced in the earlie/t part of the ſeaſon, which ſhould be 
particularly obſerved; as heavy land, after much 
rain, cannot be dibbled. f | 
5 Plough 
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| Plough the ground from three to four inches deep; 
and nine inches wide, and make about eighteen fur- 
rows on one ridge of land, about five yards wide 4 | 
but when the ſoil is very dry, the ridge may be 
double the breadth: Let a man follow the plough 
with a ſpade, and level the flag where it may have 
been broken by the plough; then roll it with a roller 
of about ſeven feet, with one or two horſes or oxen, 
and it is fit for dibbling. A man or a woman' has a 
dibble in each hand about two feet nine inches 
long, made of iron, the bottom of. which is made in 
the form of a cone, ſuitable to make a hole in the 
ground not leſs than two inches deep, and the handle 
is covered with wood for the eaſe of the dibbler, 
| who walks backward, and turning the dibbles partly 
round, (which muſt be particularly obſerved, becauſe 
that action prevents the mould from falling into the 
hole) makes two holes on each flag, at the diſtance 
of three inches the /engthway of the flag. Children 
follow, and drop in two or three ſeeds, and care 
ſhould be taken that they do not drop in more: 
two at the beginning of the ſeaſon would be ſuffi- - 
cient, and three at the latter end. The land ſhould - 
be buſh-harrowed three or four times in a place, 
the ſame day, by the farmer with buſhes fixed to a 
gate-lift, or if on light harrows, care muſt be taken 
that the tines do not penetrate the ground. Seven 


pecks of m One 
| dalddler 
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dibbler generally undertakes the buſineſs of one 
gang, after the ground is ploughed and rolled, at gs. 
gs. 6d. — 108. or 108. 6d. per acre: he hires other 
dibblers, women at one e ſhilling per day, or men ac- 


thirds of the work of a man) and children of ſeven 


or eight years old at three pence halfpenny per day, 


who follow the dibbler, and drop the wheat into one 
row of the holes: Children, ten or twelve years old, 
drop into two rows, and receive feven-pence per day. 


An active dibbler, uſed to the buſineſs, with three > 


droppers.at ſeven-pence per day, can plant nearly 
half an acre, if the ſoil be favourable, and the wea- 

ther permit: Land in good heart, which had been 
well mucked for turnips, heed and fed off, and ſown 
with barley and graſs feeds, which have continued 
in graſs a year or two, is conſidered not to want 
manure; but if otherwiſe, it may be mucked at the 
rate of fifteen loads per acre, either before it is 
ploughed, or after it is planted; if the former, plough 
not more than three inches deep; and if the latter, 
the muck ſhould be carried on in a froſt, or it may 


be folded with ſheep, which is preferable, on ac- 


count of not carting upon the land. 
N. B. Peaſe and beans are likewiſe dibbled, and one 
only put into a hole; and the holes for peaſe are two 
on a flag, three inches and half diſtant lengthways; 
for beans, only one hole in the middle of the flag, 
and 


L 0 3 
and five or ſix inches diſtant. The price of dibbling 


peaſe ſeven ſhillings, and beans four ſhillings and | 


ſix-pence, per acre. 


N. B. A pair of dibbles 3 is depoſited in the 80· 


ciety's . 


1 
3 


6X In a former volume the Norfolk Dibbling Syſtem is | 


particularly deſcribed—but as alterations in the mode of 


practice, particularly in the prices of dibbling, and the- 


quantities of ſeed ſet per acre, have occurred in a lapſe of 
near twenty years, the above minute and faithful account, 
. from ſo : a correſpondent, was not to be omitted. 


ET N EDITOR. 


A XXXIII. 
Report of thirty-ſix kinds of Apples, preſented * 
Mr. Pocn, of Shaſton. 
[By the Committee. ] 


1. RARNS-DOOR, or Oaken Pin. Large, fit for 


dumplings and ſauce, a mellow pleaſant fruit. 
2. Bluſh Pippin. Very fine rich fruit. | 


cider, 
4. Bunch Pippin. Very ſmall white frait, quick 

flavour, good for cider. 

5. Chick ling. Cider fruit, ſmall ſize. 


6. Cogge 


3. Broad-Noſe Pippin. Pleaſant flavour, good for | 


. 
5 
1. 

It 
* 
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6. Cogge Apple. Large ſize, is a bitter ſweet, 
not very valuable. 

7. Farringdon Green. Large fe, ſpongy, __ 
rately good flavour. - 

8. Gogſe- Bell, or Oliphant. Large, mellow, plea- 
fant fruit, but not likely to keep. 

9. Humberlin. Small ſize, ſpongy, will not keep. 

10. Iberten Streaking. Large ſized fruit, is much 
like the Herefordſhire Red.- freak, e 
good cider fruit. | 
11. Kernel Apple. Large ſized, i, pleaſant favoured, 
juicy, melting fruir. 5 
12. Jerſeyt. Small "x" very open fla- 


voured. 


13. "OM Lemon Pippin. Similar to No. 14, but 


not ſo ſharp, handſome fruit. 


14. Lemon Tin Small ſize, far, pleaſant 


flavour. 


15. Large Kernel Apple. Large ſize, quick "my 


pleaſant, melting, and juicy. 

16. Maget, or Compton Pippin. Sharp cider frat. 
17. Large Maget, or Compton Pippin. Auſtere, 
unpleaſant flavour, firm fleſh. 

18. Maiden's Bluſh. Rather large fruit, and hand- 
ſome, but ſpongy, and inſipid flavour. 

19. Orange Pippin. Middle-ſized fruit, very i 
rich in flavour. 


20. Baſſet Pippin. cyder fruit ſharp, firm fleſh. 
| | 21. * 
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21. Simley Cupper. Middling ſize, very pleaſant 


be excellent. 

22. Simley Pippin. A rich, Juicy, n fruit, 
very inelegant ſnape. 

23. Sheep's Noſe, or Shipling. Large ſize, plea- 
fant flavour, and good for * a valuable family 
fruit. 

24. South-Ham Cupper. Large fruit, melting, 
quick, not- unpleaſant, but rather ſpongy. 

25. Spice Apple. Middling ſized, ſweet, ſpongy 
fruit, dry, nothing extraordinary. 0 

26. Summer man Spongy, and indifferent 
flavour. 

27. Sweet Apple. Middle-ſized, ſpongy, ditter⸗ 
ſweet, not very valuable. | 

28. White-Chapel Pippin. Handſome fruit, and 
of a quick, pleaſant flavour, well worth cultivation. 

29. Wilton Pembroke Pippin. Large fruit, very 
pleaſant, rich flavour, green fleſh. 

30. Winter Merchant. Small ſize, quick flavour, 
good for cider. 


31. Baſtard, or Winter Permain. Small ſized, 


quick, pleaſant flayour, very good for cider. 


32. Winter Gilliflower. 3 tweet — 15 


vour, melting, but not very rich. 
33. Telow Permain. Small fruit, quick favour, 

firm fleſh, vell worth cultivation. 
34. Catſhead. 


flavour, and one of the firſt-rate—if Your ripe might 7 
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34. Catſhead. Very large, quick, pleaſant flavour. 


ed, valuable for ſauce. 
35. The Claret Wine, Middle ſized, handſome 


fruit, juicy, but very auſtere, can only be valuable 
in mixture for cider. 

36. Stone Pippin. - Middle fized, firm, good cider 
Rs 
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ART. XXXIV. 


A characteriſtic account of twenty-nine ſorts 
Apples, from Mr. J. N. Mozss, nurſery-man, 


of Newent. Sk V 
SIR, 5 | cider 
I HAVE ſent you a hamper of fruit, and wiſh 1 © EY 
could have done it better. . We have great num- | 
bers of other excellent cider fruits, but the old ſorts 12 
as the Golden Pippin, Redſtreał, Redmuſs, Woodcock, celle 
and Haglode Crab, bear very ſparingly; the trees are 8 
old and decayed, and young trees grafted with theſe cider 
fruits ſucceed very indifferently: they very ſoon can- we el 
ker and die, but I cannot tell from what cauſe; many 3 
think it is for want of a freſh ſupply of grafts from tree, 
Normandy, &c. If any gentleman of the Society can 6 
procure grafts of the beſt ſort of fruits of that coun- 12 
try, about the month of February or March, I will 9 
have them grafted on young thriving ſtocks. I pro- 10 


cured 


C9 ] 


March 1792, and have made ſhoots eight feet ſeven 

inches, are likely to make very capital ran but 
have not bore fruit yet. 8 

Apple trees grow well in moſt ſoils: we eſteem 

a {tiff land inclined to clay the beſt ; the cider made 

off ſuch land is preferable, and will keep better and 

longer than that made from ſandy or light land; the 


cider made from ſandy or light land is pleafant and 


good for the firſt year, and often the ſecond, but is 
apt to get acid in long keeping. Pear trees thrive 
better than apples on ſuch a ſoil. 

We eſteem a mixture of apples to make the beſt 
cider; the fruit ought to be of equal ripeneſs, and 
not made until thoroughly ripe and mellow. 

FIRST LAvING. 

12 Old Field Pears. Good tree, bears well, ex- 
cellent perry, the tree thrives in almoſt any ſoil. 

8 Reynold's Crab. Small reddiſh apple, good for 


cider, tree grows to a good ſize. A loamy clay ſoil | 


we eſteem beſt for all apple trees. 
7 Marſh Apple. very good cider, fine growing 
tree, bears well. 
6 T1 wo Park Kernel. Fine cider, ditto ditto. * 
12 Hardwick's Kernel. Ditto, ditto, ditto. 
g Green Stire. Ditto. | | 


10 White Stire. Ditto, ditto, ditto. „ 


, 5 Red 


cured a few grafts lately from thence. The ſort is 
called the Golden Norman. They were grafted in 
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5 Red Harvey. Good cider. 


2 Never-fail. Good cider, fine tree, bears well. 


3 Maider's Bluſh. | 
1 Red-Sireak, well known. Excellent cider; ; the 


5 fort almoſt loſt; few graft with it, as the tree can- 


kers and dies, and will not arrive to perfection. 
2 Red Muſs.” Ditto, ditto, ditto. 
| SECOND LAYING. 

6 Sherm's Kernel. Fine pleaſant cider, very 
fine upright growing tree, grows faſt, bears well. 

13 Underleaf. Good cider, rather low buſhey 
tree. 

9 Cherry Cheek. Good cider, and fine tree. 

16 Golden Pippin, well known. Excellent cider. 
A neighbour of mine, Mr. HoLDz of Tainton, ſold 
two hogſheads for ſeventy guineas; the ſort nearly 
loſt, as well as the Red-ſtreak and Red-muſs. 

13 Orange Pearmain. Good cider, and fine tree. 


THIRD LAYING. 


13 Foręſt Sire, yellow apple. Excellent cider. I 
have ſold it at thirteen guineas per hogſhead, and 
the perſon I ſold it to ſold it again at 18s. per dozen 
bottles, that is 311. 10s. per hogſhead. Fine tall 
tree, grows to good ſize, rather ſhy bearer. 

12 Black Fox Whelp. Excellent cider, and very 
fine tree, 
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15 Longny Ruſſet. Good cider, ditto. 


9 Red Kernel. Good cider, and excellent to 
mix with other fruit, as it is very high colour; very 


fine tree, and apt to bear. 
12 Brandy Apple. A new fort here, ſaid to be 
yery good. . 


' FOURTH LAYING. 
12 Haglode Crab, yellow apple. Excellent\ cher; 
zood mixed with other fruit, being of high colour. 
Tree not very large, rather given to canker. - -— 


11 Woodcock. Good cider, beſt mixed with other 


fruit.—Tree grows large, the ſort almoſt gone, * 
few grafted, as they ſeldom ſucceed well. 
12 Green's Kernel, Good cider, very beautiful 
tree. Nis 
15 Old Harvey. Good cider, tree not very hogs 


FIFTH LAYING. - 


10 Oxford ow is good cider, and fine 
tree, 
13 London Pearmain. Good TRA ditto. 


low. 
| A am, &c. 
Newent, Jun. 1794. J. N. MORSE. 
To Mr, Matthews. ; 


ART. 
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ART. XXXV. 
On a a new method of propagating Potatoes. 


In a letter to Dr. FoTHERGILL, 


[By the Rev. J. BaxTox.] 


Agricultura proxima Japientia. ; 
Experimental Farming and ſound Philoſophy are nearly 
allied, | 


Sin, 


I TAKE the liberty of fabmirting to your contiders- 

tion, as a vice-preſident of the Agriculture Society, 
an experiment which I made laſt ſummer on the cul- 
tivation of potatoes; and am the bolder in doing 
this, becauſe if the experiment meet with your ap- 
probation, communicating it to you will be the ſureſt 
means of diffuſing a general knowledge of it, and 
making it uſeful to ſociety at large, which is the only 
| . I have in view. 

In May laſt a plantation of raſpberries which had 
been made in potatoe ground the preceding autumn, 
was choaked up with potatoe ſtalks, from the negli- 
gence of the labourers in clearing and preparing 
+ the ground, A thought ſtruck me, that they might 
be made beneficial plants inſtead of being. thrown 
away as weeds, which had hitherto been the caſe 
whenever they grow in forbidden ground. I there- 
fore dug them up carefully, and planted about a hun- 


dred 
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dred of ho as I would cabbages in drills, ahi 
ſome manure had been previouſly laid ; and pulled 


off the potatoes that adhered to the roots of the 
ſtalks. On digging them up laſt autumn, I found 


that the experiment had ſucceeded beyond my ex- 


pectation. Every ſtalk produced from ten to fifteen 


potatoes, none very ſmall, and ſome of an uncom- 
mon Jarge ſize. I weighed the produce of a dozen 
ſtalks, and found that they amounted to twenty-ſeven 
pounds; but theſe I took as they lay contiguous to 
each other in the drill; had I weighed the produce 
of picked ſtalks, I am ſatisfied the weight would 
have been near forty pounds. 


Now, fir, the benefits that will ariſe from this ex- 


periment, if the mode be generally practiſed, I take 
to be the following: Whenever potatoes ſhall be 


left in the ground, the ſtalks that grow from them 


will reward the induſtry of the farmer, in clearing 


the ground of them; and the potatoes (adhering to 
the roots) may be given to the pigs. The man of 


fortune will give theſe ſtalks to his.cottagers, or to 
poor people, to plant in their little gardens, which 


muſt be a relief to them, when potatoes e to 


be ſcarce in the ſpriug. 


Thoſe who have ſmall potatoes * fir to. be 


thrown to their hogs, can make beds of them in 
November, and plant out the ſtalks in ſpring, or ſell 


them in the market as they would cabbage plants. 
| » 
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In many places the inhabitants are obliged, from the 


wetneſs and poverty of the ſoil, to defer planting 


their potatoes till late in the ſummer, too late to have 
any conſiderable produce. I do imagine that this 
mode of culture would ſucceed much better in ſuch 
caſes than the common method, for there would he 
no danger of the ſtalks rotting in moiſt ground, as 
the ſeed potatoes are apt to do, and alſo leſs manure 
would be neceflary. I take it alſo, that there would 
be a conſiderable ſaving in labour in this method of 
cultivation; for a field defigned for potatoes could 
be prepared in the ſame manner as a field for cab- 
bages, and planted out in the ſame manner. | 
It has one advantage over Mr. MaunszLL' 8 
plan, or ſetting from the ſhoot; becauſe I am in- 
formed, that crops in his mode of culture are liable 
to fail in particular ſeaſons. This, I ſuppoſe, will 
never be the caſe in my method. Becauſe nothing, 
I imagine, can materially injure the ſtalks but froſt. 
Now this inconvenience can be eaſily avoided, be- 
cauſe they need not be planted till all biting froſts 
are over; any time from the middle of March to the 
middle of June will anſwer for this purpoſe. For 
a perſon told me, who took the hint from me, that 
in weeding his poratoes laſt ſummer, he pulled out 
the lateral- ſtalks from the main ones, in order to 


ſtrengthen the latter, and planted them out in my 


method, juſt as they were opening into bloſſom; 
and that he had an excellent crop from them, 
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If any ſtalles happen to be too long at the time df 
planting, they may be cut ſhort like a cabbage e | 


and they will grow equally well. 
It would be a ſatisfaction to ane to 11 n can- 
did opinion of this. het | 


2M am, Sir, bh 
your obedient humble vin, 


April 22, 1795. 


N. B. This method of raiſing potatoes, by the Rev. 
B. ſeems ta merit” the Society's attention, EINE IP 


M 
© Jie, particularly at this ſeaſon. 
A. FOTHERGILL, 


ART. XXXVI. 


A Letter from 7. HoMAs So UTE, eſq; of Boſſington, 
explaining his reaſons for delaying the publication e 
his long- expected Ti reatiſe on Mall. Fruit Trees. 


DEAR SIR "0 Boffington, 2 11th, 1796. 


moirs a private letter of mine, which may have led 


the publick to expect a Treatiſe on > cultivation of 
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* OU having, with the moſt benevolent intention, 
inſerted in the ſixth volume of the Bath Me- 
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wall Trees differing from the modern practice, and 
productive of their fruits in the higheſt excellence; 
I muſt treſpaſs on your goodneſs ſo far as to deſire 
that you will make my apology, in your next publi- 
cation, for not being as yet prepared to finiſh the 
work. I truſi you know me too well, to think me 
capable of impoſing an imperfe& one on the world. 
Let me wait, therefore, till I have grown. every 
peach and neRarine, that our catalogues contain, 
under my own eye; and then you ſhall have my opi- 
nion concerning them. And as I know not of any. 

ſorts, but what have been, or are at preſent in my 
collection, it cannot be long before my knagedge 
of their fruits will be perfect. AT : HO 
time, I remain, dear Sir, mo 


"your obliged, bz. | 
T. SOUTH. 


P. 8. As W is only tine miles from 
Stockbridge, any gentleman of curioſity travelling 
that road, who wiſhes to ſee the certainty and de- 
gree of perfection to which pruning is now brought, 
| has permiſſion to ſee my trees at any time, but they 
appear to moſt advantage between Midſummer and 
the fruiting ſeaſon. was 5 4 


Fo Mr. Matthews. _ ve] 
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An Account of the progressive  Tmrovement in Weight, and Value, of a FLOCK of SH EEP, 
of different kinds, kept together and folded for Three Years, | 
By the MARQUIS of BATH, at LonNGLEAT, Wirrs, 


In Order to aſcertain their reſpetive Merits for Wiltſbire Huſbandry, and afterwards fatted and killed n. 
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N NN NIN W r x F, IC AL. ID N nennen 2 Kn n Id ITC. IT: IE: ITE. ICE x 
- | 3 II THREE YEARS WOOL, || f ' | WEIGHT OF MUTTON, 7 
| Sorts of Sheep, 9 8 2 - | average be Fs: | , 152 : 1 and. VALUE, page 2 
. 3 4 july 2 1793, 1794, and 1795. 15117 þ E) When killed fat, Dec. 179S- |] Original Value, 2 
i 4 ha. 2 ke 55 > including 
Ana put the Flock in July 1792. 1 aſter being en. eur. | VALUE, * 35 | 45 Rnd | 3 pers kamen . 
7 | | lbs. 34. d. bs bs.” bbs. 
4 LEICESTER. 105 1982 || 14 0 79 
- : | | | . L. 88 3 
— | 2 l (G41; I ; 
COTSWOLD. 95 17 | 04 15 Jad - 76 
DORSETSHIRE. 119 || 22 | 33 | 10 832 
, | | F 386 
1 1 5 FF 
WILTSHIRE. | 987186 | 8 825 
MENDIP. 95+ 17 nz | Io | 82 
 SOUTH-DOWN . 822 | 15 52 1 7 15 * 4* 129 | 842 1 
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In this Experiment, Regard muſt be had abt only to the comparative Improvement of each Kind of Sheep, but to the compa- 
rative Quantity of Food conſumed by each, It being a well-aſcertained Fact, that during the Time they are kept in a = ; 
(or folding) State, their Food is nearly in Proportion to their Weight. So that not only cight South-Down Sheep have 1 TOE | 
equal to ten Dorſets, but the Food that maintained ten Dorſets, would have maintained South-Downs. 


The Object of this Experiment was, to determine what Kind of Sheep would beſt bear hard Keeping and conſtant Folding. 


The above Sheep were kept on a Tra of very poor heathy Land, not worth 3s. per Acre, and from thence driven to F 4 f 
every Night, (chiefly on Arable Land) from one to two Miles A iſtant from their Food, — The Reſult ſeems to prove that the /maller 
Kinds of Sheep are the hardig. The ſmall Increaſe in Weight in the Leiceſterſhire and the Cotſwold 1 Þo the Time they were 
folded, ſeems to ſhew that long-wooled Sheep are not fit for that Furpoſe. And as the three Kinds of (the Dorſets, 
Wilts, and Mendip) have increaſed in Value nearly an inverſe Ratio with their original Size, it ſeems that in 1 the Size of 
the Animal has made them leſs hardy. This N alſo 1 EI that the nnn Sheep are full as al 
to the Graxier, 10 to the F armer. By - 


! } 
. : 
? 
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3 Aur, XXXVII.  .- 


Some Renters on the Drill Huſbandry, extrated 
. a Letter, to the Secretary, © 


0 Jos, Wiuvzy, eſq.] 


[The following Extra is a ſhore one, but as it contains 
the practical ſentiments of an old and ingenious cor- 
| reſpondent, and perhaps are the laſt lines he ever pen- | 
ned on agriculture, they are here inſerted; the gentle- 
man to whom the principal alluſion is made, and for 
whom Mr. Wimeey had a high reſpect, would doubt- - 
leſs oblige many members of the . N 
ceſſary explanation. | | 
MY DEAR FRIEND, _ Bratton-Clovely, 04. 4 2795: 
OUR much-eſteemed favour of the 15th ult. 
is now before me. I received the 7th volume 
of the Society's Papers at the ſame time, for which 
you have my beſt thanks. Ir gave me pleaſure to 
ſee the name of the Rev. Mr. CLosx in the table of 
contents; but in the peruſal was miſerably diſap- 
pointed by its conciſeneſs, and total barrenneſs of 
detail. The facts aſſerted are of the moſt important 


nature; and a particular deſcription of the ſeveral _ 
proceſſes would have been an invaluable treaſure to 


che practical farmer. I have the higheſt opinion of * 

Mr. C. “s ſkill, ingenuity, and veracity; but he is a2 

very extenſive cultivator indeed, if he faves more 1 
BB 2 . 


1 
than 
— „ a v 
1 1 
+ 


E 4 I 
than 200l. per ann. in the article of ſeed only, by 
ſowing with Cook's machine inſtead of the common 


method; as I calculate, from eight hundred to twelve 


hundred acres of wheat yearly. I am much afraid 


ſome error has here crept in, perhaps it is in my con- 


ception of this matter. Pray can you remove the 
difficulty? He has decided clearly and ſtrongly in 


| favour of the drill mode; but, taking the whole of 


his paper into confideration, it ſhould ſeem the ad- 
vantage ariſes more from the ſavings in the ſeed than 
in an increaſe of the produce; ſo that the merit is 
imputable to the machine rather than the drilling. 
The ſowing the ſeed regularly, as to diſtance and 
depth, is undoubtedly advantageous; but let the 
ground be as well prepared for promiſcuous ſowing 
by hand as it muf# be for the machine, and it will 


be found that three buſhels of barley, ſown upon 


an acre in the old method, will be ſuperior to two 
buſhels ſown with the machine by three 'or four 
- times the difference of the ſeed; of the truth of this, 
T have had the cleareſt and moſt ſatisfactory ocular 
demonſtration. I am well fatisfied the principal part 
of the merit aſcribed to this mode of ſowing is, in a 
great meaſure, owing to the more perfect culture of 
the ſoil which is neceſſarily beſtowed for that mode 
of ſowing; but in agriculture, nothing is more com- 
mon than to aſcribe effects to cauſes which had no 
hand in their production. This in practice ever has 
; 0 . 1 been, 


— 


1 
been, and I fear, ever will be, a fruitful ſource of 
error. The true principle of the drill method i Is, 


very far from being generally well underſtood, even 


by drill machine makers. They have dropped and 


| loſt the principle on which the ſuperior ſucceſs of 


that mode is ſuppoſed, or rather knawn, to depend; 
for cloſe drilling, or any drilling that does nor allow 
intervals for thoroughly pulveriſing the ſoil, and pre- 
paring it for future crops, has little advantage over 


the common method. I am afraid agriculture will 


acquire little improvement from experimentors, till 
they can be prevailed upon to act upon more liberal 
principles; but while the paltry conſideration of a 
premium preponderates againſt publick good, no 
ſucceſs can be reaſonably expected; the motive is 
too ſelfiſh for it to ſurvive the reward that — it 
birth; and they commonly expire together. 

I had begun a firſt attempt to explain and 8 
the drill huſbandry, but my indiſpoſition became ſo 
great, that I was forced to abandon it; whether I 


ſhall be able to reſume it, God only knows, 


(The latter 1 of this letter contained an Ahe Bag e ac- 
count of the author's growing infirmities, which ſoon after 
put a period to his exiſtence, in the 83d year of his age. 
The clearneſs of his faculties, and the ardour of mind, which 
he diſcovered. to the laſt, for the promotion. of uſeful know- 
ledge, together with the manly and virtuous ſentiments | 
which adorned his latter days, may not improperly be men- 
tioned here, as the probable fruit of a = active, "AN 
lite. which he had choſen and purſued, ] ; 
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— Experiments made with a view to ofteriain the 
truth and importance of Dr. H rn Opinions, 
reſpecting the Food * Plants, © 


[By Major VE LLEY 1. 


T. laudable exertions of the Board of 48. 
| culture having called forth various expedients 
both from the practical and theoretical improvers of 
land, for the advancement of cultivation in general; 
I ſelected, from among ſundry tracts recommended 
by the Board, the one entitled, . The Outlines of 


« Agriculture,” publiſhed by Dr. HunTes, the 


learned editor of Evelyn's Sylvaz in which work 
the above-mentioned tract made its firſt appearance 
in the form of a note. In the ſeventh page of the 
— che ingenious author thus expreſſes him- 
ſelf. “ T lay it down as a fundamental maxim, that 
$ all plants i receive their principal nouriſhment from 


& oily particles incorporated with water, by means of 


* an alkaline falt or abſorbent earth,” Having ſup- 
ported this hypotheſis by various ae he 
notices a preparation as follows: | 
One drachm of Ruſſia pot-aſh diſſolved in two 
| ounces of water, then add two e of 
oil:.—p. 19. 


This mixture, the author Alerts <« is adapt to 


ce * al the Purpoſes of vegetation.” | 


_— 


2 
2 


E 3 
Pleaſed with the information, I determined to give 
the faireſt trial to the experiment, and choſe a piece 
of ground which was freſh, and had not received any: - 
manure. In this I made fix contiguous beds, I 1 


then marked out in each bed one hundred and twenty- 
eight ſpots, four inches aſunder every way. In 


the firſt bed I planted the. ſame number of | barley 


ſceds, which had been ſteeped three days in the 
above mixture. After this, I planted in the ſame 
manner, and in the adjoining bed, the ſame quantity |: 
of ſeeds dry and not ſteeped; but before the ſoil was 
cloſed upon them, I poured into every hole two-thirds 
of a drachm of the ſaid compoſition,—a quantity ſo 
ſmall as ſcarcely to fill a tea-ſpoon, and which could 
not have been ſuppoſed to produce any viſible effe&. 


I then planted in the Third bed the ſame number of 


ſeeds in their natural ſtate, ns. and without 
any compoſition. 


The following Ad I 88 with great ac- 


curacy: — The ſeeds which had been ſteeped did not 


make their appearance ſo ſoon by eight or nine days 
as the grain which had been planted without any pre- 
paration: and thoſe ſeeds, upon which the mixture 
had been poured, continued fill longer in the ground, 
inſomuch that I thought they had been entirely de- 
ſtroyed; at laſt, however, they came up, though but 


ſparingly, and 1% in quantity than thoſe which ha 


. 3 —bur both forts were far leſs produc- 1 
tive 
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tive than thoſe which had been totally unprepared. 


The laſt produced near double the quantity to the 
next beſt, as will appear from the annexed accounts 
of the relative productions of the different beds, 

I repeated the ſame experiment with oats, in the 
ſame manner as before ſtated, in every reſpect, and 
planted them in the three adjoining beds: and it was 
ſingular enough to obſerve the ſame effects preciſely 
as to the time of their coming up, and of their ripen. 
ing, as well as with regard to their produce, which 
I had before remarked in the barley. In both in- 
ſtances, the unprepared grain was much more for- 
ward in its appearance and ſtate of maturity, as alſo 
much more abundant, than either of the other two, 

All the ſeeds were planted with the Norfolk dib- 
ble, exactly at the fame depth, àt the ſame time, and 
in adjoining beds, under the ſame aſpect, in an open 

though rather loamy ſoil, which had not been ma- 
nured. 


| 22 f the relative produdtions of grain, as 
„„ .- meta it the above account, 
5 = „ 
BARLEY, teeped, eight or nine days more 
backward than the dry grain, produced - 465 
BaxLEv, not fteeped, but having a ſmall 
quantity of the mixture poured into the hole 


with it, was ſtill longer in the ce 1:99: than the 


aaa and produced 1960" . 


0 BARLEY, 


9 @Cd 


4s — 1 
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BARLEY, unprepared, came up eight or nine 


days ſooner than the fit, and produced <7 7 50 1 5 


OarTs, /teeped, were ſeven or eight days 
more backward than the * 488 and pro- 


due! -. + 


Oars, nat ſteeped, bit kavkiy a ſmall quan- 
tity of the mixture poured into the hole with 
them, were longer in the ground than the 


former, and produce - 200 


OaTs, unprepared, came up ſeven or ei eicht 
days ſooner than the firſt, and produced - 2 38 


An objection may poſlibly be made to the ſmall 
ſcale upon which the eſſay has been brought for- 


ward: yet as the effects produced by the compoſi- 


tion, and by the varied modes of applying it, were 
remarkably ſimilar in the different ſorts of grain, 
lanted at'the ſame rime, and in the ſame ſoil; I 
Kink ſuch an objection cannot reaſonably MA; 3 


an experiment of this nature; more eſpecially when 


it is conſidered that a greater degree of accuracy and 
preciſion can accompany fimilar attempts upon a 
ſmaller ſcale, than when extended to a greater ſcope. 
And if I am not greatly miſtaken, ſome of the very 


ingenious obſervations, which the learned chemiſt 


Dr. InczxnmovzE has lately given to the world, 


with reſpe& to the nutriment and ſupport of vege- 
table wes have been founded upon experiments, even 
more 


as fe a i 
> „ 
* N 35 8 


i 


„ 


more confined in their extent, though not leſs war. 
thy of attention on * account, than _ * 
cited. . F 


' THOMAS v VELLEY.. | 
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„ ART. XL. 


A practical D ption of a parti cular Mode of 
Improving certain Lands—and a 8 on * 
Improvement of Cattle, 


(By Jonx Wurrs PARSONS, eſq. ] 


N. B. Though the following mode of Improving Land? is 
certainly not a new diſcoyery, yet, as coming from ſo 
practical an improver, and being ſo well deſcribed, it is 
judged highly worthy of communicatian to the 8 
for the method cannot be too extenſively nom. 


DEAR six, Weſt- Camel, 0a. 3 an 
| |, agen the taſk of writing always is to me, 

(or I ſhould not have given up the lucrative 
profeſſion of the law for the peaceful ſhepherd's 
life) yet at your particular reque/t, with pleaſure I 


take up my pen, to diſcloſe to you my ſecret of con- 


verting clay into gold, which I have found to be the 
beſt manure for dividing and improving ſtrong, ſour, 
and ſwampy clay land;—and is as follows: 


4 


2 W 44d re 3 95 
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In the months of February and March, che got W 
intended to be improved ſhould be trenched in the 


following manner: Let the principal carriage trenches 


be at leaſt three feet deep, and two feet and a half 
wide, and the leſſer ones, eighteen by fourteen. In 
digging them, throw the firſt ſpit, being turf, regu- 


| larly on one fide, and the bottom ſpit, being clay, 


ſhould be laid in heaps on the other ſide of the 


trenches, to take the ſun and air. When you begin 


your work, if your ground be incumbered with 
thorns, furze, &c. they, when grubbed up and dry, 
may be uſed as part of the fuel which will be wanted 
to burn the earth; and in the month of May you 
ſhould begin by taking a few loads of your worſt 
clay, and with it make a circular floor or founda- 
tion, about a foot thick, to prevent burning the ſur- 
face of the earth under the intended heap. In the 


middle of your floor put three or four large billets 
of wood almoſt upright, bearing againſt one another, 
and round throw ſmall faggots, roots, and bruſh- 


wood, intermixed with a little cleft wood, as if you 


were building a pile, to the height of about ſix feet; 


after this begin to bring, in your three- wheel one- 


horſe carts, the turf or clods round your floor, wit 
which you build a kind of kiln, regularly, as ou 


would a wall, cloſe to the heap of wood, , circularly' 
all round it, and of the fame height with it. Vour 
wall muſt be about eighteen inches thick. In your | 


7 


198 F | 

wall, at the bottom of your kiln, leave at equal if. 
tances three or four vent-holes about two feet wide 
and two feet high, placing three or four ſticks acroſs 


each vent-hole like lintels over windows. The build. 


ing being thus finiſhed, you muſt throw four or five 


loads of the dryeſt turf on the crown of the pile, 


When all is thus in readineſs, with ſtraw kindle the 
fire at once at all the vent-holes; and when you 


think that the whole pile is on fire, you are to ſtop - 
up entirely the vent-holes, walling them up with turf, 


like the reſt of your heap: then, from time to time, 
you muſt ſupply your heap with the quantity of rurf 


and clay that you will find neceſſary, which you muſt 


gueſs-at from the ſmoke that comes out of the top at 
the heap, If it ſmokes furiouſly, it is a ſign that 
the fire is too quick, in which caſe you muſt throw 
clay m greater plenty, which will force the heat 
through the ſides; but if the ſmoke comes out but 
very lowly, you muſt ſtop your hand, and give the 
| heap a little air, by making holes through the crown 
of it with a long ſharp ſtake, and afterwards throw 
gradually and with judgment clay and turf alternately. 
When, by throwing, you have raiſed your heap as 
high as you can conveniently, and the fire has nearly 
reached the top, you muſt rake down the red-hot 
aſhes with a long dung crook, covering them imme- 


diately with turf; meanwhile the wall will be burn- 


ing through, and to ſupply the place of it a new 
v | | | 9.5 one 


wy, CO SE AY —_: 
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one + be buift likewiſe of turf againſt the old 
wall. before it is quite conſumed, which will keep 


the heap together, and by often pulling it down pre. 


vents its burning too faſt, A heap of ſixty or ſe- 


venty feet in circumference will keep two or three 


carts employed to fetch turf and clay, and will burn 
five hundred loads of aſhes in a week. The fire 
muſt be watched conſtantly, at all times, late in the 
evening and early in the morning; and one / Sunday 
in a year we generally have our good paſtor's leave 
to ſpend unholily, in preventing the fires from burn- 
ing too quick, which, for example's ſake, he has often 
thought proper to ſanction with his own hands.— 
Sometimes the fires burn ſo faſt that five or ſix men 
are wanted continually to throw up clay to moderate 
its heat, and prevent its burning through. | 


Dry ſummers are the moſt convenient. for this 
work; wet ſeaſons only delaying it, as large fires, 
after two or three days burning, are never put out 


by rain, and the aſhes are more carbonaceous and 


fertilizing the flower they are burnt. The ant-hills, 


if there be any on the land, ſhould alſo be cut clean 
up (not thrown) and burnt with the clay, out of the 
trenches, ditches, pool-banks, and other offenſive 


matter which moſt fields are incumbered with, and 


which generally affords a calcareous dreſſing for the 
ſame land of forty or fifty large put-loads per acre; 


and, as it were, free of coſt; as the coſt of draining; 
grubbing, 


—— — — — — —— 
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grubbing, hill-throwing, and removing the clay off 


the land, would be otherwiſe incurred in the courſe 
of common huſbandry. As the moſt convincing way 
of proving to you that retentive clay-lands, poiſoned 
with ſtagnant water, and reputed to be worthleſs, 
are thus to be made by fire, I have one eſtate, ſtill 
lying in the midſt of a deſert belonging to Francis 
KincsToN GALPINE, eſq; of Blandford, that about 
twenty years ago was over- run (as his is now) with 
thorns, furze-buſhes, ant-hills, and every unwhol- 


ſome aquatick weed, and then let at 19]. per annum, 


out of which were deducted the taxes and repairs; 
which eſtate having been ſince ſalivated (if I may be 
allowed the expreſſion) is now cheap in 60]. a year, 
and likely in a few years to be worth 100l. without 
dung or any purchaſed manure whatever: and I have 
forty acres of graſs land in another pariſh, that is 


alſo lying in a wilderneſs quarter belonging to Sir 


HENRv Mil DMav, which I took into hand about a 
year ago, then let at 18]. a year, out of which were 
alſo allowed taxes and repairs, and which uſually 


reduced it to 121. a year, that is. now made worth at 


leaſt 50l. a year, without any other help. I cannot 
ſpeak more particularly as to the expence, than by ſay- 
ing, that it has never coſt me, in any one inſtance, more 
than three pounds per acre; and that I am ſure it is 


the cheapeſt and moſt laſting of all manures, next to 


| marling, (in ſome N congenial and particular ſitu- 


ations) 
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ations) and ſure to pay a very great intereſt for 
money, where there are no rhynes and deep ditches 
to be made, which I have always had to do at nearly 
half the expence; which, befides inſuring moſt ex- 
cellent and impenetrable live hedges, has, in ſeveral 
inſtances, at once laid whole fields dry, lying on a 
declivity, when we have happened to o dig r 
beds of gravel, ſand, or ſtone. 


Taking advantage of a very wet day, 7 . 5 


writing to the Earl of EREMONr about cattle; 
and as you know I have lately dared to ſtand upon 
very bold ground at Bath, and have broached ſome 
very ſtrange new doctrines, which the Tup Society 
are ſure to cry down; I cannot forfear troubling 
you with an extract from my letter, as I ſhall be 
glad to have your thoughts (which I am ſure you 
will give ſincerely) on this . and important 
ſubjet ;— 
The opinion I entertained in favour of craſing, 
5 did not preſume to give your lordſhip as mere 
ce matter of opinion and theory; but as I am con- 
« yinced, after long experience and cloſe attention 
to the breeding of domeſtick animals, that it is 
< the ſureſt and neareſt road to perfection for men of 


ce genius to take, as it is alſo in careleſs hands a moſt -. 


dangerous and deſtructive practice. And I charge | 
e Mr. BaxzweLL (whoſe memory I revere as one 
10 of the "OR me molt uſeful men this country 

= ever 
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ic eyer bred, and who well knew how to go faſter, 
ee than the age in which he lived, in this branch of 
ec ſcience) with wilful procraſtination i in giving ſym. 
cc metry, fine wool, fine quality of mutton, and ſmall 
te heads and legs to the old Leiceſters (naturally the 
ec coarſeſt and moſt unprofitable breed of ſheep in 
ce the Iſland) which he might have done in three 
ce years as well as in five-and-twenty, and not have 
ce left his work unfiniſhed; as he certainly would 
ce have bred them finer in the fleſh and fleece if he 
ce had lived, as his "lateſt improvements evidently 
cc make appear. A ſtrong inſtance in favour of 
ce crofling (uſing the beſt fort as a baſis only) is 
ce the ram I ſhewed at Bath, being a compoſition of 
cc the Exmoor-foreſt ſheep, the South-Devon, the 
« Diſhley, and the Somerſet. And I have a ehree- 
« year old ſteer, now fatting, upon land that a few 
ce years ago was dear in five ſhillings an acre, which 
ce I mean to-ſhow at the next annual meeting at Bath, 
< half French and half Devon, got by the bull at 
« Petworth out of a very ſmall Jerſey cow, that 
& will, before Chriſtmas, be dead ripe, and worth 
ce at leaſt twenty-five pounds, two-pence per pound 
| © better in quality, and riper at three years old, 
ce than the Yorkſhire, Herefordſhire, or long-horn 

cc cattle are at ſeven, the Suſſex at ſix, or the Devon - 
C ſhire at five; and I have ſome two-year old ſheep 
<« now fatting, bred from ewes | which I had 2 55 
; cc jn 
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in wild from the /ea clifts at 6s. per head, got by 


«© my own rams, uniting more good qualities and 
« nearer to perfection, according to the principles 
« Jaid down by Mr. BAKEwWELL, (which I believe to 
« be juſt) than any I have yet ſeen produced from 
« ewes purchaſed at ſix or ten guineas a- piece. 
“Therefore, having obſerved the improvements in 
« ſtock to be uniformly the ſame in all the different 
&« breeds and croſſes that I have tried, I cannot now 


« forbear venturing an opinion, which is, that the 


«© Devonſhire cattle, and Mr. BaxEwELL's new va- 
« riety of ſheep, though capable of improving all 
cc the other ſorts in the iſland in a very great and 


« ſtriking degree, are themſelves ſtill further to be 7 


ce ameliorated and improved by a judicious admixture 
« of blood; and therefore I cannot forbear advan- 
« cing, with ſome degree of confidence, what I con- 
« ceive to be as intereſting to the community as it 
© may be mortifying and perplexing to ſome of the 
e great breeders of the North, (who have been all 
ce their lives only following and groping in the dark 
e and myſterious paths of nature after the great lu- 
© minary that is gone, without having diſcovered any 
of his ways) that at preſent there is no known beſt 
& breed of cattle or ſheep; and that every ſpecies of 

© domeſtick animal is to be advanced in like manner 
* as the horſes of this country have been improved 
by eroſſing with the Arabian, Perſian, Turkiſh, 

VOL, VIII, ©, + “ Spaniſh, 
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“ Spaniſh, or Barbary horſe or mare; and as our 
te beſt Engliſh pigs have been greatly improved by 


6 a mixture with the Chineſe. And I ſhould expect 
ce to find more good ſheep, cattle, and horſes, in 


& Shetland, the Highlands of Scotland, the deſerts 
ce of Arabia, the Welch mountains, the iſlands of 
<« Jerſey, Guernſey, and Alderney, and in the north 
& of Devon, where the blundering art and conceit 
| © of man has never reached them, than in the Mid- 
& Jand counties, where all the quackery and myſtery 
cc have been practiſed. It is an opinion too univer- 
&-fally prevalent, that the breed of animals found in 
any one diſtri& is more particularly adapted to the 
ee nature of the climate, and other circumſtances re- 


< lating thereto, than any other that could be in- 


4 troduced into it; and that the particular qualities 
& of any breed of any domeſtick animal, that may 
5 have continued long in any one diſtrict, are chiefly 
be to be attributed to the nature of the paſture, or 
« ſome particularities of the foil or climate of that 
« diſtrict, and not to any difference in the primitive 
c qualities of the original breed: both of which 
© opinions I know to be erroneous. And ſurely 
“ ſuch bigoted farmers cannot know how long the 
ce filk-worm was confined to a particular diſtri& of 
„ Afﬀia, before it was known that it could be reared 
to as great perfection in many parts of Europe 


eas in its original native country N pears, 
* CIS, 
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* cherries, peaches, apricots, and all the other 
« fine fruits of our gardens, are natives of other 
« diſtant countries, and were utterly unknown to 
© our anceſtors ;—that clover, cabbage, rurnips, 
« with almoſt all the numerous train of garden roots, 
« were only of late introduced into Britain, Where 
ce they are now grown in greater perfection than on 
« any other part of the globe; — that horſes, cows, 
« and ſheep, were not known in America before the 
ee that ſociety hath reaped from judiciouſly tranſ- 
« planting the animals and vegetables of one country - 
ce jnto another that may ſtand in need of them, are 
ce ſo many and grem as might fill whole volumes 
e barely to enumerate, and ought to ſerve as a ſtrong 
« jincitement in us to attempt farther improvements; 
« and to ſtrengthen us in the belief, that, ſubje& to 
<« our continual improvement or debaſement, the 
« oreat Author of Nature has cauſed the ſame num 
<« berleſs varieties in the animal as in the vegetable 
« world. And therefore I cannot give up my opinion 
that by right judgment in croſſing, the choiceſt ani - 
* mals remain to be produced, uniting all the good 
« qualities for Which they are wanted, with the 
ſame ſucceſs as I have myſelf produced ſome of 4 
the moſt beautiful flowers and choiceſt fruits from 
| © ſeed. I will not apologize for troubling your lord 
„ ſhip ſo long with my ideas on this uſeful and im. 
| RES | portant | 
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< portant ſubject, however erroneous they may be; 


« knowing that it is not any particular breed of 


ee cattle or of ſheep that your Lordſhip wiſhes o 


* advance and promote, but the uni ver ſal and moſt 


40 * exten/i1 Ve good, which never can be ra to an 


& exceſs.” 


J am, dear 11 my | * 


your very ſincere friend, 5 


and obliged humble ſervant, IJ 


JOHN WHITE PARSONS, 


* 
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